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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDI- 
CIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1959 


Tuxrspay, JANUARY 14, 1958. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please now come to order. 

This morning we shall commence consideration of the fiscal year 
1959 budget requests for the Department of Justice. The total re- 
quests for fiscal year 1959 are in the amount of $230,190,000, exclu- 
sive of the Office of Alien Property and Federal Prison Industries. 

This amount would be a requested increase of $3,485,000 over the 
amount appropriated in the current fiscal year. 

We are indeed honored and pleased to have with us this morning 
an old friend, the Attorney General of the United States, Hon. 
William P. Rogers, and we extend to him our compliments upon his 
recent appointment to the Cabinet by the President. 

We shall now be pleased to hear from you, Attorney General 
Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. First may I present Judge Walsh, the Deputy Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed in your own way, General Rogers. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, we have submitted for the attention of 
the subcommittee the budget summary, this blue-backed document, 
and so that there is no confusion about figures, I wanted to say that 
our total is $3,560,000 as contrasted with what the chairman read, 
$3,485,000 increase. 

The reason that ours shows a slightly greater increase is that we 
have subtracted from that amount $75,000 which we had in the fiscal 
year 1958 budget for the examiners in the Department who examine 
the accounts of the courts. 

We have been trying to have that function transferred to the 
judiciary. That accounts for the difference. 

Mr. Rooney. That is very well put. 


(1) 
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Mr. Rogers. So the figures are the same, actually. The only two 
items that are affected are the first two, “General administration” and 
“General legal.” With that exception, the figures are consistent. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND OBJECTIVES 


_ In discussing the estimates for the fiscal year 1959 I would like 
to cover in general terms what the Department has accomplished in 
the past fiscal year, is now doing, and what is in prospect. For the 
most part our high level of-preduetion is still holding up in the 
present fiscal year and we foresee no letup in 1959. In fact, during 
the present fiscal year there is an upward trend in some legal activities 
such as tax and lands cases and matters. Also, the steady increase 
in crime results in more prisoners, thus leading to a larger prisoner 
population. 

This committee has been most helpful to the Department because 
of its sympathetic understanding of our problems and by providing 
the means to keep the Department functioning at its present level. 

As you know, we’ are a service agency for the most part and our 
work is more or less uncontrollable. We must be ready at all times 
to enforce the laws enacted by the Congress and perform the services 
required by the Government and the public. There are no programs 
which we can expand or contract to suit the needs of the times. Our 
only guide of what we may face in the future is past experience and 
present trends. Consequently, extreme care and vigilance in the 
expenditure of funds are exercised to insure maximum performance 
and utilization of personnel. Thus far we have been able to work 
effectively within financial limits and hope no unforeseen emergencies 
will upset our forecasts. It is to meet such contingencies that a 5 per- 
cent transfer clause is requested once more to provide some flexibility 
in legal activities. For example, the Lands Division is running 
short because of an extra heavy demand for expert services and 
more Antitrust funds are needed because of the large number of 
cases to be tried in this fiscal year. There is no alternative but to 
ask for supplementals to avoid postponing work and trials. 

The budget estimates before you project the present level of activity 
on the assumption that it will continue about the same next year with 
some slight exceptions such as increases in certain types of litigation, 
the operations of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
prisons system. This holding of the line is reflected in overall per- 
sonnel requirements in estimating a reduction of 64 positions and a 
decrease in average employment of 168. The few small increases in 
positions in some ‘divisions and in the prisons will be offset by reduc- 
tions elsewhere. 

As for the increase of $3,117,000—that is to cover primarily such 
things as uncontrollable litigation expenses, the creation of the new 
Civil Rights Division, Federal Bureau of Inv estigation promotions, 
and increased costs of operating the Federal prisons. 

The temporary fund you allowed to cut into backlogs is being 
dropped. It is hoped that by next fiscal year the pr oblem will be 
pretty will under control as far as the Department of Justice is con- 
cerned and that the appropriation of additional funds will not be 
required to handle the Department’s backlogs but instead the problem 
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can be handled with regular funds. The drive on backlogs began on 
August 31, 1954. Since then (as of November 30, 1957) cases pending 
in United States attorneys’ offices were reduced by 8,307 or 24:6 per- 
cent. 

Criminal cases were reduced from 10,392 to 8,421 or 19 percent 
while civil cases dropped from 23,418 to 17,077 or 27.1 percent. 

Most United States attorneys’ offices are now current in their crimi- 
nal work and the majority in civil caseloads. Collections during the 
fiscal year 1957 amounted to $35,818,490—the second largest amount 
ever collected in a comparable fiscal year. 

Further progress in this direction lies primarily ‘with our cooper- 
ating to the fullest extent with the courts and practicing attorneys 
together with the Congress’ help in granting additional judgeships. 
The Department’s efforts, therefore, to keep backlogs down will 
continue to be directed in keeping up with new work as fast as it 
comes in to prevent falling in arrears again. In other words, our 
emphasis will be on keeping current and preventing undue delay by 
disposing of more cases and matters than we receive. There can be 
no letup in production. It is inevitable that with the steady growth 
of the country and the Government, plus development of the econ- 
omy, legal and enforcemerit problems will continue to expand. 


CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION 


The only new program in the 1959 budget is the recently created 
Civil Rights Division which estimates $342,000 more -than the 
$148,000 made available from the Criminal Division’s Civil Rights 
Section that was taken over as a nucleus of the new Division. ‘This 
is a modest sum for a Legal Division and represents the best estimate 
as to what will be needed in order for it to carry out its responsibilities 
under the law. 

In addition to the enforcement of the civil rights statutes it will 
take on the program of liaison and consultation with law-enforcement 
agencies and other officials of the States in order to promote under- 
standing of the problems and to place the State and Federal responsi- 
bilities in their proper perspective. 

The establishment of the Division will undoubtedly result in an in- 
crease in the number of complaints of violations. However, there is 
no way at this time of estimating the workload in the new field of 
civil actions relative to deprivation of the right to vote. A year from 
now there will have been some experience on which to base a better 
estimate of its needs. 


RECRUITMENT OF HONOR STUDENTS 


The recruiting program of honor students with which you are fa- 
miliar is progressing nicely and I am very pleased with the results. 
The last group which came in at the beginning of this fiscal year 
totaled 66 from 37 law schools. This has developed into practically 
the chief source of recruitment of new attorneys and we are happy 
to have been able to attract so many high-grade young men to the 
Department. By filling higher positions as they become vacant by 
promotion from within opportunities are turning up for rapid ad- 
vancement and in this way the Department hopes to build a better 
career service. 











FURTHER DELEGATIONS OF WORK TO UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS’ OFFICES 


In order to speed up work and get the maximum use of manpower 
in the face of increasing workloads further delegations of work were 
made from the legal divisions to the United States Attor neys’ of- 
fices, particularly in the areas of civil cases and enlarged compromise 
authority. The collection business has been simplified by having 
United States Attorneys send funds directly to the agencies 
concerned. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF MANAGEMENT OFFICE 


We are continually looking for ways and means to improve work 
performance and efficiency, Along this line a modest sum is requested 
to implement the Management Office so that studies m: iy be made on 
management improvement and also have necessary inspections and 
audits made of those operations delegated to the Bureaus and field 
offices. In this way we can maintain adequate controls and uni- 
formity in our varied and far-flung business. 


REDUCTION IN BACKLOG 


The volume of legal business conducted by the Department is sub- 
stantial. One hears only of the cases that are newsworthy because 
of the prominence of the individuals involved or deci isions involving 
novel questions of law. Each year the Department’s attorneys h: indle 
some 100,000 cases and matters. An average of 32,000 criminal and 
21,000 civil cases are filed each year. At the present pace more cases 
are being closed in a year than those filed so that the pending load 
has been steadily fallimg. In 1957, 31,572 criminal cases were filed 
and 31,710 closed ; 24,154 civil cases filed versus 24,642 terminated. In 
the first 5 months of this year closings are running a little behind 
the filings which is usually the case since we catch up on termina- 
tions toward the end of the fiscal year. 

The drive has also been successful in the United States attorneys 
offices. When it started pending cases and matters totaled 74,972. By 
June 30, 1957, this total has been reduced to 50,080, a decrease of 
33.2 percent in less than 3 years. The following tabulation shows 
the consistent decrease since the beginning of the backlog drive: 


Criminal Civil cases Total cases 


Date eases (exrise tax pending 
lien) 


Aug. 31, 1954_- 





23, 413 33, 805 
Nov. 30, 1955_- 22, 000 | 31, 213 
Nov. 30, 1956___. 17, 234 25, 560 
June 30, 1957 15, 933 | 1 23, 344 
MATTERS? 
ig Total 

Date Criminal Civil matters 

pending 
Aug. 31, 1954_- i 18, 404 | 22, 763 41, 167 
Nov. 30, 1955 | 12, 924 17, 598 | 30, 522 
Nov. 30, 1956__- ; 12, 440 14, 785 | 27, 225 
June 30, 1957. > | 11, 989 14, 747 | 26, 736 


1 It is pertinent to note that the total of cases pending on June 30, 1957, is the lowest number since 1941. 
2 The word “‘Matters”’ is used to describe items of business which have not yet reached the litigation stage. 
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INCREASE IN COLLECTIONS AND SAVINGS 


A very substantial increase in collections has resulted from expe- 
diting the disposition of litigation. As I said before, collections ag- 
gregated $35,818,489 in fiscal 1957—the second highest total in the 
entire history of the Department. Although somewhat less than the 
$42,034,788 reported during 1956, it nevertheless is a substantial in- 
crease over the $21,272,348 reported during the 1954 fiscal year and 
$27,470,493 in 1955. The 1957 collections represent a return to the 
Government of over $3 for each dollar appropriated for United States 
attorneys. In addition to actual moneys collected, the United States 
attorneys succeeded in saving $44,108,371 through defense or compro- 
mise of suits in which the Government was sued for over $53 million. 
The amount saved is 11.1 percent more than the $39,701,498 similarly 
saved during fiscal 1956. 


INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS RECEIVED 


It should be noted that the consistent reduction in the backlog has 
been accomplished despite a substantial increase in new business re- 
ceived. For example, during fiscal 1957 new matters received and 
cases filed aggregated 180,669 or 6,544 more than during the previous 
year. 


RESULTS OF INCREASED FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEYS’ OFFICES 


The sharp inroads made in the number of cases pending, the un- 
precedented high levels of collections, and the relatively current status 
of the Government’s legal business have been brought about chiefly by 
the increased financial assistance which the Department, through the 
cooperation of the Congress, has been able to give the United ‘States 
attorneys’ offices. The serious understafling which formerly existed 
was eliminated by the appointment of additional professional and 
clerical help, and increased compensation made it possible to acquire 

ersonnel of the highest caliber. Improved management and admin- 
istration, together with the delegation of greater authority to field 
offices, have also been important factors. One of the most gratifying 
results of the success in this field has been the ability to eliminate for 
the average litigant a considerable portion of the delay which pre- 
viously characterized the disposition of legal matters involving the 
Government. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE FOR UNITED STATES 
MARSHALS 


Approximately a year ago there was created the Executive Office 
for United States Marshals under the direction and control of the 
Deputy Attorney General. 

About the first undertaking of the new Office, which consist of a staff 
of seven people, was the holding of six regional conferences of all the 
United States marshals to discuss problems affecting operations. The 
committee will be interested to know that these conferences were held 
at Federal penal institutions so that travel was combined with that of 
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committing prisoners, Therefore, costs in almost all cases, were limited 
to subsistence allowances incident to the 2-day attendance. 

Of the many subjects considered the Executive Office is concentrat- 

ng its efforts on three. The first involves the costly transportation of 
prisoners. Effective last September a prisoner transportation pro- 
gram was placed in effect requiring maximum cooperation between dis- 
tricts to assure that deputies traveling from one district to another 
would carry as near full loads as possible both ways. 

A revised statistical reporting system was also put in effect. The 
reports will give a better picture of the work of the marshals’ offices and 
enable the Executive Office to evaluate workloads more accur: ately. 

The third program which we hope to start early this year calls for 
an annual physical examination of all deputies. Throughout the serv- 
ice there are a number who are not fully qualified physically to carry 
their fair share of the work. It is believed that with the retirement of 
these persons on an adequate annuity and their replacement with 
younger, able-bodied men, we will be able to meet the ever-increasing 
load without asking the Congress for additional personnel. This 

rogram is being worked out with the aid of the medical staff of the 
Bureed of Prisons. 

We also plan to establish a training program during the coming 
fiscal year. A training manual is being drafted and examinations will 
be conducted to determine the proficiency of new men before the 1-year 
probationary period expires. 


WORK PERFORMANCE AND EARNINGS RECORD OF UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
IN 1957 


The number of process, warrants, and so forth served by the United 
States marshals during the fiscal year 1957 amounted to 646,515, an 
increase of nearly 2 percent over the previous year, and an increase of 
41.5 percent over 10 years ago. They made 56,020 arrests in 1957, 
an increase of approximately 7 percent over the previous year. Pris- 
oner handlings came to 157,160, or an increase of 15.2 percent. Earn- 
ings from the service of process for private litigants have steadily in- 
creased each year and totaled $491,176. The committee may be inter- 
ested to know that the marshals in the performance of their duties 
seized 7,663 articles, valued at $158,656,898.46, including 172 vessels 
valued at approximately $92 million, traveled 12,643,514 miles, and put 
in 173,084 hours of overtime work. Notwithstanding this steady in- 


crease in work, the average personnel for the Marshals Service is now 
at approximately the same level as 1930. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


You will find very little change under “General Administration” 
other than the increase for books in the hbrary and to expand the 
Management Office of the Administrative Division which I have al- 
ready mentioned. 

LEGAL DIVISIONS 


The Civil Rights Division is requesting the largest increase among 
the legal divisions, followed by the Lands, Tax, and Civil Divisions. 
These increases are offset in part by a substantial reduction in 'the 
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Internal Security Division. There is ne change in the Criminal Divi- 
sion and Office of Legal Counsel. 


TAX DIVISION 


Measured by almost any standard of performance, the Tax Division 
had another excellent year in fiscal 1957. Despite the receipt of the 
greatest volume of new business in its history, it reduced the backlog 
‘of its pending work for the third straight year, bringing the cut for the 
3-year period to more than 2,000 cases and matters. In terms of dollars 
and cents, fiscal 1957 was the most successful year in its history when 
$83.8 million was saved or collected in taxes as compared with $66.8 
million the year before and $26.5 million in 1952, The Division has 
accounted for more than $200 million in tax savings and recoveries 
over the past 3 years, a record high for any comparable period. 

On other fronts, it had moved ahead in fiscal 1957. Particular 
attention was paid to reduction of the backlog of older cases and to 
expedition in the handling of all litigation, new or old. Taking into 
account. the entire period from the time a case is docketed until all 
appeals have been decided, more than 1 full year has been cut from 
the time required to handle the average tax case. In view of the cost 
to the Government in interest charges in civil suits, the elimination of 
delay has resulted in very substantial monetary savings. 

There have been many factors which have contributed to these 
results. One has been the excellent cooperation of this subcommittee 
in approving the necessary funds to enable it to cope with its rapidly 
expanding volume of work. Others have been the streamlining of 
operations; the extensive use of pretrial techniques in civil cases; the 
close liaison with the Internal Revenue Service; the setting of special 
tax calendars in various district courts throughout the country; the 
close scrutiny given to requests for delays; the maintenance of an in- 
ventory system to check the progress of compromise offers in civil 

-ases, and other similar measures. 

During the year the staff presented more cases to the courts, wrote 
more trial and appellate briefs, and prepared more appeal and prose- 
cution memorandums than in any previous year. While the legal staff 
was increased 45 percent since 1952, trials and arguments increased 
107 percent, briefs prepared 88 percent, closings 77 percent, criminal 
convictions 72 percent, and savings and collections 216 percent. 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing the Tax Division is the steady 
increase, year by year, in its intake of new work. This sharp upward 
trend has continued now for a full decade. With tax rates and busi- 
ness activity remaining at a high level it is unlikely tax litigation will 
decrease. But, on the contrary, it is reasonable to assume that it will 
continue to increase for at least the next several years. 

It is felt that the requested appropriation represents the minimum 
with which it can hope to maintain the pace of the past 3 years. Ata 
time when tax dollars are urgently needed, and bearing in mind its 
record of success in savings and collections, funds allowed are a good 
investment in this unit—one of the Government’s principal agencies in 
the production of greatly needed revenue. 
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CIVIL DIVISION 


The Civil Division, which has the responsibility for the legal repre- 
sentation of the Government in all matters of a civil nature except 
those assigned to the specialized divisions, annually saves millions of 
dollars byt the successful defense of suits brought against it and returns 
to the Treasury many millions on claims asserted on behalf of the 
United States. Last fiscal year, in the defense of suits against the 
United States for sums aggregating over $375 million, it was success- 
ful in limiting opponents’ recoveries to a little over oe million, or 
3.26 percent, and collections on claims on behalf of the Government 
were higher than in any year in the history of the Division—over 
$31.5 million having been obtained. 

For the past few years every effort has been made to reduce the 
overwhelming backlog of cases pending in the Civil Division. 
Through the diligent work of the staff, additional manpower made 
available by Congress, and by increased delegations to the United 
States attorneys, the caseload has been reduc ed to a hard core of im- 
portant cases. A large number of the older ones have been closed, 
others have been brought up to date as far as possible, and many 
interest-bearing cases have been advanced by as much as 6 months with 
a savings of interest to the Government of approximately a half- 
mnillion dollars. But new cases are constantly being received and it is 
of paramount importance that this work continue to receive the same 
treatment that it has in the past 2 years. Any curtailment can result 
only in a complete setback for the Division and it will find itself again 
confronted with the serious situation which necessarily exists when 
there is an unmanageable workload. Cases must either be put aside 
or receive inadequate attention for the proper protection of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest. 


JAPANESE CLAIMS PROGRAM 


I am happy to report to this committee that such excellent progress 
has been made in connection with the Japanese claims program during 
the past and current years that it will be possible to conclude the entire 
program by the end of the fiscal year 1959. 


LANDS DIVISION 


The Lands Division has continued its struggle with a large volume of 
new land acquisition matters, 

During the 1957 fiscal year, requests from other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for the acquisition of 16,971 tracts were received. While this 
was 2,735 less than the 19,706 received during the 1956 fiscal year, it 
was over 5,000 more than were received during the 1954 or 1955 fiscal 
years. Because of the high rate of new acquisitions it has not been 
possible to reduce the backlog of this Division—an exception to our 
general success in this direction. 

Indian claims continue to constitute a major factor in work. As you 
know, the amounts for which recovery is sought total many billions of 
dollars. 

Cases relating to the Government’s interest in water rights and water 
resources are expected to increase materially during the 1959 fiscal year. 
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These cases are of the utmost importance and affect the economy of 
millions of American citizens in relation to the development of water 
resources. 

This large volume of work should be prepared for trial or settlement 
as rapidly as possible to abate the growing congestion. In the special 
nature of condemnation and Indian claims cases, sound preparation 
requires employment of independent appraisers for valuation reports 
and expert testimony. The appraisals in Indian claims cases, as well 
as the ethnological and historical studies which are required, involve 
great difficulty and expense because of the vast areas (usually millions 
of acres in a single case) and the early dates which govern the valua- 
tions. Wherry housing project cases, now being received in substantial 
numbers from the Defense Department, require valuation studies of 
unusual complexity and great expense which were not anticipated in 
previous budget requests since only one such case was referred to us 
prior to July 1, 1957. 


INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 


During fiscal year 1957 and the first half of the current fiscal year 
there has been an increase in espionage prosecutions through continu- 
ing grand jury presentations in the southern and eastern districts of 
New York by the Internal Security Division. Indictments have been 
returned against 8 individuals charged with conspiracy under the 
espionage laws. These have resulted in 3 pleas of guilty and the con- 
viction of 1 of the top officers in the Soviet spy system. 

During this same period of time unusually heavy activity was ex- 
perienced in the registration section with registrations under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act reaching the highest number ever re- 
ceived under that statute. In the past fiscal year the section revised 
and brought up to date its rules and regulations as well as its registra- 
tion forms to conform with recent legislation. A few weeks ago in 
the District of Columbia it succeeded in a prosecution of an agent of 
the Dominican Republic who was indicted as a result of a grand jury 
inquiry resulting from the disappearance of Columbia Professor De- 
Galindez and a United States flier, Gerald Murphy. This grand jury 
inquiry is continuing. 

Because of the increased activity under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act we have had to divert manpower from the other operating 
sections. It is our estimate based on the experience of the past several] 
months that this registration activity will continue to be a heavy re- 
sponsibility of the Division. 

The activities of Latin American exile groups in the United States 
have also contributed to the workload in connection with violations of 
the neutrality laws. During the past 6 months 33 Cuban exiles have 
been apprehended attempting to export arms from the United States 
in violation of Federal law. 

Prosecution of Communists during the fiscal year 1957 for violation 
of the Smith Act were withheld pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Yates case. This decision came down last June and has 
required that the Internal Security Division reexamine each of the 10 
Smith Act conspiracy cases pending and the 7 membership cases. 
Most of these cases should be ready for retrial during the latter part of 
this fiscal year and during fiscal year 1959, except in those instances 
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where the available evidence does not meet the standard of proof enun- 
ciated in that case. 

The Division is also responsible for the processing and evaluation of 
all FBI reports in the internal security field and, accordingly, this 
continuing function will undoubtedly remain at the peak reached in 
recent years so long as the investigative efforts of the FBI are con- 
centrated upon C ommunist and other subversive threats to our 
security. 

That Division also maintains liaison for the entire Department with 
the other agencies of the Government in the security field, including 
such matters as East-West exchanges, problems relating to defectors 
and escapees, emergency planning and relocation, and the represen- 
tation of the Department on the Planning Board and Internal Secu- 
rity committees of the National Security Council. All of these are 
continuing responsibilities which will undoubtedly require the same 
attention during the coming year as they have in the past. 


ANTITRUST DIVISION 


No change is projected in these estimates for the Antitrust Division. 
Tt will continue its investigation of increasingly numerous situations 
which may possibly be violations and, as usual, will conduct grand 
jury proceedings; try more civil and criminal cases, prosecute appeals, 
and enforce final judgments. By specific congressional mandate, the 
Division studies and reports on various important phases of the 
Nation’s economy connected with the defense program, the Interstate 
Oil Compact, Small Business Administration and disposal of Gov- 
ernment owned property. 

In the past calendar year 56 new antitrust cases, 4 judgment en- 
forcement actions and a contempt proceeding were filed. This is a 
significantly higher number than have been filed in any of the previous 
5 years. In addition, a highly successful record compiled in both trial 
and appellate courts over the past year has been especially gratifying. 
In the Supreme Court the Government was uniformly successful. In 
five cases the Court granted motions to affirm civil judgments in the 
Government’s favor. In two cases, defendants’ petitions for certiorari 
were denied. In the duPont-General Motors case, the Court’s decision 
for the Government is an especially noteworthy victory. The effect of 
the decision is of far-reaching significance in enforcement of the 
antimerger provisions of the Clayton Act. 

This antimerger law continues to be of great importance in the Divi- 
sion’s current and future enforcement program. An action was filed 
against the E] Paso Natural Gas Co. and Pacific Northwest Pipeline 
Corp. to enjoin the merger of the only two major competing lines 
serving several western States. While new mergers demand attention, 
the Division’s resources are required to attend to the eight pending 
merger actions now on its docket. An example of the necessity for 
extensive work on these cases is the affidavit in the Bethlehem- Youngs- 
town case. which supported the Government’s motion for summary 
judgment. That motion has been argued and judgment has been 
reserved while briefs are being written. 

The Division, at the close of 1957, carried 102 antitrust and over 100 
kindred cases; 49 antitrust cases were closed. To prevent development 
of.a backlog and a larger docket than it can expeditiously handle, it 
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will continue to prosecute cases with diligence to effect relief or pun- 
ishment as speedily and effectively as possible. 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


In the Office of Alien Property, I am happy to report that, the 
workloads in the claims, liquidation, and litigation programs have 
been reduced during the past year. 

If the Office is authorized to expend the requested amount of $2,- 
500,000 and thus retain its staff of experienced employees, it will be 
able to complete substantially by June 30, 1959, the liquidation and 
disposition of vested assets as required under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, 

The General Aniline property, valued in excess of $100 million has 
been involved in litigation in the United States courts for many years, 
Recently the U nited States District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia dismissed an action brought by Interhandel, a Swiss holding com- 
pany, because of its failure to produce its records as required by pre- 
vious orders of the court. The court of appeals sustained the dismis- 
sal. However, in October the United States Supreme Court granted 
Interhandel’s petition for a writ of certiorari and we are now prepar- 
ing for oral argument, which is expected in March. In the meantime 
the Government of Switzerland filed an application in the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on October 1, 1957, for a Judgment that the 
United States is obligated by international agreement to restore to 
Interhandel the vested stock of General Aniline. The Swiss also re- 
quested the Court. to stay a sale of the vested shares pending the out- 
come of the proceeding. This was denied by the Court and, together 
with the Department of State, we are now preparing for trial of that 
case on the merits. 

The vesting program which the Office undertook under title IT of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, is vir- 
tually finished, and of the more than $25 million of property vested 
from the governments and certain nationals of Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania, in excess of $21 million has already been covered into 


the Treasury ‘which will be used to pay claims of United States na- 
tionals against these countries. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The appropriation request of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
does not provide for any increase in personnel. The money increase 
is primarily for a continuation of the Bureau’s promotional program. 

All factors indicate the Federal Bureau of Investigation will be 

‘alled upon to handle more work in all major categories of its opera 
tions without more personnel. 

In the Bureau’s field operations, increasing workloads have beer 
received in the internal security, subversive, and counterintelligence 
spheres of operations. All signs indicate this work will continue te 
increase, and the foremost manpower requirement of the Bureau is for 
an adequate staff to discharge its responsibilities in the internal 
security field. 

At the same time, most classifications of major criminal offenses 
under its jurisdiction continue to reflect: an increase, 
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This upward trend is further evidenced by the increase in major 
crimes throughout the Nation as shown by the uniform crime reports. 
The calendar. year 1956 was the first year in which crimes ae over 
the 214 million mark. The first half of 1957 witnessed a further 
increase when an estimated 1,399,670 major crimes occurred. This is 
8.4 percent over the corresponding period in 1956 and brought the 
midyear total to a new high. Since first compiled in 1951, midyear 
crime estimates have increased 46 percent. This is 4 times the 11 
percent increase in population during the same period. 

In face of an ever mounting wave ‘of crime, the Bureau recorded a 
10-year high in convictions in the fiscal year 1957 when convictions 
rose to 11,218 as compared with 10,957 during the prior year. The 
Bureau located 9,148 fugitives as compared with 8,755 during the prior 
fiscal year, and fines, savings, and recoveries in FBI cases totaled 
more than $79 million during 1957. 

Finally, all service func tions—name checks, fingerprint checks, and 
the technical services of the labor atory—continue to show increasing 
trends. 

The Bureau is practicing, and will continue to practice, stringent 
economy in all operations. Each employee, however, will have to 
shoulder a proportionate share of the additional burdens. Only by 
this means will it be possible to discharge its increased responsibilities 
in the general criminal field; to provide needed coverage to insure 
the maintenance of the domestic internal security; and to insure ade- 
quate investigative coverage and control of clandestine groups who 
aim at the subversion of the United States Government, notably those 
associated with the international Communist movement and foreign- 
inspired enemy espionage. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


This year the Immigration and Naturalization Service is imple- 
menting the Immigration and Nationality Act amendments covered 
by Public Law 85-316, approved September 11, 1957. The first 
escapee to enter under that law arrived November 4 at National Air- 
port in Washington, D.C. This was Mrs. Saing Kun Ko, the mother 
of the young Korean airman who 4 years ago flew a Russian MIG 
airplane from North Korea to freedom in South Korea. In addition 
to relieving certain hardship conditions the new law permits un- 
limited entry through June 30, 1959, of alien orphans adopted by 
United States citizens and removes the mortgages formerly imposed 
on certain quotas. 

International traffic increased 7 percent again last year, with no 
leveling off in view. Various governments have eased travel restric 
tions, highways are being improved, and airlines are expanding—all 
pointing to a continued increase in travel. In 1959 the St. Lawrence 
seaway project will bring oceangoing vessels to the Great Lakes. 

As a security measure the Service last year canceled approximately 
350,000 border-crossing cards used as documentary identification by 
aliens coming from Mexico for t temporary periods. After appropriate 
security clearance of individual applicants, new-type laminated cards 
were issued on safety paper. 

Another security project of major operational importance was the 
recent complete screening of all lookouts and the provision of an up-to- 
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date list of excludable aliens likely to attempt to enter the United 
States. Also, for the first time, lookouts are included for persons 
wanted by the customs service. 

About a year and half ago reentry documents were waived on behalf 
of resident aliens returning from a visit not exceeding 6 months in 
Western Hemisphere countries. Effective August 9, 1957, the maxi- 
mum period of absence was extended to 1 year and the limitation of 
the Western Hemisphere was removed. In addition to expediting 
international travel, the new policy allows use of the alien registration 
receipt card in lieu of a reentry permit. 

Backlog reductions and extensive force reassignments have brought 
substantial qualitative benefits to its work. Greater attention.is now 
devoted to the types of cases of more importance from the standpoint 
of national security. Last fiscal year over 15 percent of the total de- 
portation cases related to subversive, criminal, immoral, or narcotic 
classes compared with 11 percent the year before. Also, over 31 per- 

cent of the deportation cases last year were destined to areas outside 
North America compared with 19 percent the year before. 

Deportation hearing procedures have been greatly improved as well 
as the quality of the officer personnel. Presently all special inquiry 
officers are attorneys, as compared to culy 20 percent in mid-1954. 

The principal stumbling blocks to deportation are refusals by 
various countries to issue travel documents and prolonged litigation 
by aliens able to finance extensive legal maneuvering. Legislation has 
been recommended to help overcome the latter problem. 

Naturalization work has been kept current. The average peti- 
tion is filed from 30 to 45 days after receipt of an application and 
the majority of the petitions are heard by the court shortly after 
filing. The naturalization force is being reduced next fiscal year be- 
cause of benefits from consolidation of courtwork and other pro- 
cedural improvements. 

Effective control of the Mexican border continues. Apprehensions 
of illegal entrants in northern border areas have been increasing. 
Thousands of immigrants have entered Canada during recent years, 
many with a desire to settle in the United States. The border patrol 
in the northern border areas has been strengthened by force reas- 
signments. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on all phases of antismuggling 
work, particularly concerning illegal entries by air and water. ‘Leg- 
islation has been recommended to strengthen existing laws covering 
smuggling of aliens by authorizing the seizure and forfeiture to the 
United States of the aircraft used in smuggling. 

Goals set last fiscal year for reduction of investigative backlogs 
were not reached because of the emergency workload imposed upon 
the Service pursuant to the President’s Hungarian refugee program. 
It is absorbing within its regular force the continuing ‘Investigative 
and parole responsibilities of some 31,000 Hungarians paroled into 
the United States. 

Investigative search operations aimed at recently arrived illegal 
entrants last fiseal year resulted in the location of over 14,000 deport- 
able aliens. Mobile investigative search teams were organized to meet 
the problems posed by deserting crewmen and stowaways, which are 
among the most serious of the service’s problems. These teams con- 
centrate on vessels suspected of carrying stowaways and those having 
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records of crewmen desertions. The investigative force is being 


reduced next fiscal year because of benefits expected from further 
reduction of arrearages. 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Although the workload of the Bureau of Prisons continues to grow, 
with a higher average population than ever before, there have been no 
major disturbances and escapes are fewer. Close control of the insti- 
tutions has been maintained with virtually no increase in personnel 
and in the face of many difficult management problems. The con- 
tinuing increase in the number of offenders committed for major crimes 
requires more and better custodial supervision and discipline. More- 
over, the overcrowding in the maximum custody penitentiaries, the 
difficulty in recruiting employees at the present salary levels, the lack 
of funds for institutional maintenance, and the shortage of skilled 
personnel in all categories have posed some serious and anxious 
moments for us during the year. 

There have been, nevertheless, some notable accomplishments in 
the past year. The Youth Corrections Act has been fully implemented 
for the western half of the country utilizing the correctional institu- 
tion at Englewood, Colo., as a diagnostic youth center. This has been 
far from an ideal solution of the problem but it was decided to go 
forward as best we can since Congress intended that this progressive 
procedure for handling the increasing numbers of young offenders be 
effectuated at the earliest possible moment. 

Despite the anticipated higher average population for the current 
fiscal year, price increases and personnel shortages, this Bureau will 
operate without a supplemental appropriation unless, of course, grade 
or:salary increases are authorized or some unforeseen emergency 
comes up. 

The fiscal year 1957 was the second highest in point of sales for 
Federal Prison Industries and a dividend of $1,500,000 has already 
been paid into the Treasury. An average of 4,115 inmates were em- 
ployed in the 54 shops in 23 institutions, contr ibuting much toward 
training of inmates in worthwhile occupations and in the reduction 
of idleness. 

The institution farms continue to produce about 40 percent of all 
of the food consumed and have thus contributed to operating costs 
which, as you know, are extraordinarily low. C osts of feeding, cloth- 
ing, and supplying ‘all items of individual prisoner care are “only 7 wh 
cents per man, per day. It’s really remarkable, when you come to 
think about it, that we are able at the present high cost of living to 
keep daily operating costs at so low a figure. T hey run, I understand, 
considerably below similar items in many State institutions, includ- 
ing such States as New York, Connecticut, and California. When 
you see what the prison service has done to keep down costs by rais- 
ing much of its own food, using surplus and discarded materials from 
other agencies, and generally making do with whatever is at hand, 
itis a most impressive record. 

During 1957 the Bureau continued participation in a number of 
important medical research projects where prisoners volunteer as 

“ouinea pigs”. The prisoners in most of the institutions took part 
also in the blood donor program and contributed a total of 8,636 pints 
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during the year thus saving an estimated 432 lives. The United 
States Public Health Service also continued to provide excellent medi- 
cal, dental and psychiatric care for the Federal prisoners with the 
limited staff of doctors, nurses, and technicians available. 

The estimates for 1959 include a small increase for a higher average 
population of 20,800 (versus 20,500 this year), small amounts to keep 
pace with rising prices (increase in per capita cost from 75 to 76 cents 
per day), the addition of 25 persons to the staff, and $300,000 to replace 
funds in the “Maintenance, operation, and equipment” categories which 
had to be diverted to personal services this year to avoid a supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The “Buildings and facilities” appropriation budget totals $1,500,- 
000 and finances capital improvements in the prison system. ‘It in- 
cludes funds to continue projects now underway, the usual modest 
amount for “Repairs and improvements,” and $400,000 to commence 
the one new construction item—a powerplant at the Lewisburg, Pa., 
penitentiary. The two new institutions requested in previous years 
have not been approved by the Budget Bureau because of the general 
policy of postponing all nondefense constructien items. This in no 
sense reflects a disagreement with the urgent need for new prison 
facilities. The situation is becoming more serious as construction 
costs are increasing and unemployment in our institutions as well as 
in the building trades is rising. At some later date I would like to 
discuss this whole problem with the committee. 

I have asked that the classification standards of custodial officers 
and the organizational structure, both in the field and at the central 
office, be studied not only to determine the adequacy of their pay but 
to explore further economies of operation. This would include cost 
analyses of certain operations such as the production of our own power 
and the maintenance of some of the institutional programs. You may 
be sure we will do everything possible to keep down the already low 
cost of operating these important services without sacrificing safety 
or the basic objectives of the service. 

The various officials to follow me will cover their needs in greater 
detail. I am very pleased with the performance of the Department 
during the past year and all have cooperated to run it at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with efficient operations. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the members of the subcommittee 
for this opportunity to appear before you. 


REDUCTIONS MADE BY THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Attorney General, will you please tell us the total 
and overall amount that was requested by the Department of Justice 
of the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1959 ¢ 

Mr, Anpretra. Appropriated funds or the whole thing? 

Mr. Rooney. A comparison with the overall picture shown on page 
64 of the committee print. 

Mr. Anpretra. Our estimate was $236,950,500 for direct appropria- 
tions. Overall, $240,717,500. 

Mr. Rooney. As compared with that overall, the request before us is 
now in the amount. of $230,190, 000 ? 


24825—58——2 
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Mr. Anprerra, That is right. That is direct appropriations ; $230,- 
190,000, and the overall is $233,757,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; but where are the substantial cuts made by the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Awnorerra. Chiefly the construction items in the Bureau of 
Prisons. 

Would you like me to run down that? 

Mr. Rooney. Would you, please? 

As I understand it, the total is $6,960,500 reduction by the Bureau 
of the Budget; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you briefly give us the overall rundown of that 
now ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. Do you want just the chief deductions? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. You know the ones that I am interested i 
and I am sure that you will point them out as you go along. 

Mr. Anprerra. On “General legal,” for example, we asked for 
$12,022,700 and came up with $11,350,000. The increase we asked 
for was $1,222,700 and we got $550,000. That is a cut of $672,700. 

Under “United States attorneys,” we asked for $20,691,200 and 
we got $20,430,000; “FBI” $103 million and we ended up with $102,- 
500,000 : “Immigration,” $50,450,000 and we received the same amount 
as we have this year, $49,600,000; “Bureau of Prisons,” a regular 
appropriation pereent, of $33,200,000, and we got $33 million. There 
was a slight cut of $200,000. 

In “Buildings and facilities,” the estimate was $5,900,000 which 
included the 2 institutions. 

Mr. Roonry. Merely money for the start? 

Mr. Anpretra. Exactly. 

Mr. Rooney. The institutions would ultimately cost $18 million ? 

Mr. Anpretra. About that. We asked for $5,900,000 and received 
$1,500,000. In “Support of prisoners” we asked for $2,600,000 and we 
got $2,800,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How did the Antitrust Division make out? 

Mr. Anprerra. I skipped that. I am sorry. 

The Antitrust Division asked for $3,800,000 and they received 
$3,800,000. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN REIMBURSEMENT FROM THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Rooney. I note on page 114 of the committee print that sec- 
tion 203, under “General Provisions of the Department of Justice,” 
contains a proposed amendment which would make the reimburse- 
ment of the District of Columbia to the Treasury for the Offices of 
the United States Attorney and the United States Marshal for the 
District of Columbia at 75 percent rather than 60 percent as it is 
at present. 

Mr. AnprettTa. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you be so kind as to tell us how that ever came 
about ? 

Mr. Anpretra. For some time we were aware that the District was 
not carrying its burden of the financial share of operating the local 
courts here. We got in touch with the District Commissioners and 
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had aconference. It was suggested that maybe a study should be made 
again of the costs, which they agreed to. 

Some of our men made a study of the costs of operating the United 
States attorney’s and marshal’s offices here in the District of Colum- 
bia. They came up with a ratio of around 80 to 20; 80 percent local 
to 20 percent Federal business. 

In our negotiations with the District of Columbia we settled on 
75-25. 

Mr. Rooney. Did the District of Columbia agree to that? 

Mr. Anpretra. I believe they did. 

Mr. Rooney. There is a letter contained in the justifications, on 
page 1-4, which we shall insert at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

JULY 3, 1957. 
Mr. S. A. ANDRETTA, 
Administrative Assistant Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. AnprReETTA: This is in reference to your letter of June 14, 1957, to 
the accounting office of the District of Columbia concerning a change in the 
division of expenses for the offices of the United States attorney and United 
States marshal for the District of Columbia from the former charge of 60 
percent to the District of Columbia to 75 percent. 

We have carefully examined your report of December 17, 1956, and since we 
cannot dispute your analysis, we have no objection to the revised distribution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert FE. MCLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 

Mr. Rooney. In making this study, would you say the situation 
was such that this change in ratio from 60 to 75 percent also applied 
to the United States courts in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Anprerra. I would say it would be the same ratio, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. Then the ratio would be the same in terms of caseload 
of the United States courts? The same amount of work is carried 
on by the United States courts ? 

Mr. Anprerra. The same thing, because it was pitched at the divi- 
sion of District of Columbia local cases and the Federal cases in the 
courts. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES REQUESTED AND APPROVED IN 1957 AND 1958 


Mr. Roonry. Last year, overall, how many additional employees 
were allowed by the Congress, appropriationwise, for the Department 
of Justice ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, in 1957 we had a total of 30,955, and the 
estimate for 1958 was 31,081. 

Mr. Roonry. How do these figures compare with the amounts that 
you asked for in those years? Do you have that information ? 

Mr. Anpretra. No; I do not. But I can get that for you. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you please insert that information at this 
point in the record ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Do you mean what the request was, or what the 
Congress allowed ? 

Mr. Rooney. Both what the request was, and what the Congress 
allowed, and further, how that compares with the situation as of the 
last possible moment—the number that you have. I think the overall 
number asked for in last year’s budget was 126; was it not? 
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Mr. Anpretra. Yes; something like that; it was not very much. 
Mr. Rooney. It is referred to in one of the statements here. 
(The requested information follows:) 


Permanent positions 





| 1957 1958 
Departmental request -- meme en einliteed eraiieekes dated 31, 546 | 31, 505 
Budget allowance. __..-- j ,uscssalil Ub. dedddedcsti eli ae, 31, 527. | 31, OR1 
Authorized by Congress . eel a - Ta 5 asin 30, 955 31, O81 
Dee. 31, 1957, enrollment ‘ See i xcncand Se di stb eu. anak 30] 30, 508 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS IN 1958 
AND 1959 


What is the situation with regard to additional employees in the 
coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I think maybe Mr. Andretta will want 
to enlarge or elaborate upon this, but there is a reduction of 64. 

Mr. Rooney. On this Pa hy I think we can save time if we inserted 
pages 1 and 2 of the new budget summary. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. From which it would appear that overall there was a 
decrease in 73 positions as compared with the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 



































1958 available 1959 budget Increase o 
estimates | decrease 
1959 estimates compared with 1958 rs a hous A anit Sint 
appropriations | ] 
| Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount | Posi- | Amount 
tions | tions | | tions | 
| | 
APPROPRIATION 
General administration - . : 560 | 1 $3, 129, 600 560 | $3,200,000 |____- $70, 400 
General legal activities... ¢ ; 1,319 10, 845, 400 1, 355 11, 350, 000 36 504, 600 
Antitrust Division. 482 | 3,785,000 482 3, 800, 000 ve 15, 000 
United States attorneys : and marshals_.. 2, 655 20, 150,000 | 2,655 | 20,430,000 |....- 280), 000 
Fees and expenses of witnesses_--- eed a ge | 1,550,000 |-_._.. } 1,800,000 |...- | 250, 000 
Claims of persons of Japanese ancestry 30 220, 000 28 210, 000 | —2/; —10,000 
Special temporary attorneys and assist- | | | | } 
OGG 4565s heen bins itisss és ay 150,000 |......-.] as eile [tae — 150, 000 
Legal activities and general ad- | } | 
ministration - - -- --| 5,046 39, 830,000 | 5,080 40, 790, 000 34 960, 000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 14,025 | 101,450,000 | 14,025 | 102, 500,000 |... | 1,050, 000 
Immigration and Naturalization Service__! 6.969 | 49,600,000 | 6,885 | 49, 600,000 —84 
Bureau of Prisons cai ..| 4,494 32, 200,000 | 4, 524 | 33, 000, 000 | 30 | 800, 000 
Buildings and facilities -| 37 1, 000, 000 | 37 1, 500,000 |....-...; 500,000 
Support of United States prisoners as 2, 550, 000 | 2, 800, 000 | | 250, 000 
Federal Prison System ___- _...| 4,531 | 35,750,000 | 4,561 | 37,300, 000 | 30 | 1, 550, 000 
Total, appropriated funds , ..| 30,571 | 226, 630, 000 | 30, 551 230, 190, 000 —20 | 3, 560, 000 
Office of Alien Property___..___- ....|. 365] 2,935,000] © 312 2, 500,000 | —53 | —435, 000 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc- -- 136 1, 000, 000 145 | 1, 067, 000 9 | 67, 000 
Ras... 2 Sahn -3sedeeiesa- 501 rr 935, 000 457 3, 567, 000 | —44 ~368, 000 
Total appropriations and limita | 
tions ...| 31, 072 | 230, 565, 000 | 31,008 | 233,757,000 | —64 | 3, 192, Ox 
Proposed transfer to the Judic ry 9 | 75, 000 { —9 | —75, Om 
Grand total__. mss 31, 081 | 230, 640, 000 | 31,008 | 233, 757, 000 —73 | 3, 117, 00 


| 
' ‘ ' 


1 Excludes $75,000 proposed transfer to the Judiciary. 
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EXPANSION OF MANAGEMENT OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. I note that, although in the Attorney General's 

statement there is a remark that there is an increase requested with 

regard to expanding the Management Office of, the Administrative 
Division, there is no indicated increase at page 2 of the blue budget 
summary. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, sir. What the Bureau of the Budget 
did was that they gave us some money to annualize positions which 
they hope we can fill this year through lapses and through savings in 
our present appropriation. 

So that the only thing we are asking for next year is to carry them 
on an annual basis. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that amount to, and how many in live 
bodies ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Nine positions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, we might just as well do it now since we have 
it on the record. 

Why do you need those nine people? 

Mr. Anpretra. What we want to do is to set up a management 
unit in the Administrative Division to make inspections and post 
audits of actions in the divisions and the Bureau. You see, we are 
operating now pretty much under a decentralized authority for ad- 
ministrative actions, and personnel actions. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FUNCTION OF EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. This would have nothing to do with the proposed 
action wherein you would turn over abou it $75,000 for examination of 
judicial offices 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If the setup in this 1959 budget, both Judiciary and 
Department of Justice, were to be approved wherein you transferred 
the functions of examination of judicial offices to the Judiciary so 
that they can examine themselves, you would still be in the position 
of going around the United States courts examining the activities of 
marshals, would you not ? 

Mr. Anpretra. And United States attorneys; that is right. 

Mr. Rooney. If the Congress were to approve this request, we 
would have two groups of people going around making examinations 
in the United States courts; is that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is might. 


RECLASSIFICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. In the matter of reclassifications what is the situation 
in this instant budget? 

Mr. Anpretra. We do not have anything in there. 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing at all is in the budget with regard to reclassi- 
fications, and there is no upgrading at all? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir; except the regular automatic promotions 
plan of the FBI. 

Mr. Roonry. Beyond that, there are no others? 

Mr. Anpretta. No, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. So I can assure anyone on the floor that there are no 
other upgradings or increases ¢ 
Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 


CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the claims of persons of Japanese 
ancestry to which you referred in your general statement, General 
Rogers, are we to understand that if we were to approve the $210,000 
requested, that will be the end of this whole business which started 
back following World War II? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Can we depend on your not encouraging any legisla- 
tive action which would prolong this expensive agony that we have 
had over these years ¢ 

“Mr. Rocers. I would be most happy to give you my complete 
assurance on that. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger, we have lived to the day. 

Mr. Cievencer. Well, sir, I tell you there is no satisfaction in this 
except what you get y ourself in actions of that kind. 

There are no public thanks. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. No one would know; certainly no constituents. 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I hope it will not be long before we 
ean say the same thing about the Office of Alien Property. 


STATUS OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. CASE 


Mr. Roonry. While we are on that subject, what is the situation 
with regard to the sale of General Aniline & Film Corp. ? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, we were hopeful that we would be able to sell it 
this last fall, or about this time, because it seemed to us that possibly 
we were at about the end of the road on litigation. However, as I have 
stated here in my prepared statement, the Supreme Court did grant a 
writ of certiorari in that case, and it is going to be argued in March. 
So we cannot dispose of it as long as that is pending. 

As soon as there is no legal impediment, we are very anxious to sell it. 

Mr. Roonry. After this litigation is concluded, ‘and when you do 
proceed to sell it, do you plan to dispose of it by way of sealed bids? 

Mr. Rocers. That 1s my present heii ity yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. In the interim has anyone been permitted to make 
examination of the property, including its books ¢ 

Mr. Rogers When yousay “anyone,” do you mean—— 

Mr. Rooney. Any lawyer or proposed buyer, or group of people? 

Mr. Rocers. Not to my knowledge. You had better ask Mr. 
Townsend about that, but I'do not know of : any. 


RECENT DECISIONS IN WIRETAP CASES IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Rooney. I ask this question because I noted something in the 
newspapers recently, and I am definitely thinking of a decision in New 
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York which concerns the use of wiretaps under the situation that has 
prevailed for years in the State of New York: What is your present 


thinking with regard to what the United States Department of Justice 
should do in connection with wiretaps ¢ 


Mr. Rocers. In connection with new legislation ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; new legislation, and present criminal enforcement 
of the decision or decisions which you might think were correct, and 
which would do away with this system of wiretapping by court order 
which has been in effect for years in New York. 

Mr. Rocers. Well, insofar as the Department of Justice is con- 
cerned in our operations, particularly intelligence operations, I do 
not contemplate any change and, insofar as new legislation is con- 
cerned which might affect the operations of State officials, we do not 
propose to initiate any new legislation because I think that, most 
appropriately, should come from the representatives of the States. 

We shall be glad to comment on any bills which are introduced, 
however, for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. I have recently had some correspondence with the 
district attorney of Kings County, Brooklyn, N. Y., on this subject. 
He protests that it would hamper the proper enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the State of New York. Over the years, a part of 
which time I served as a former assistant district attorney, I know 
the law was carefully handled and the rights of the people were pro- 
tected. However, as a result of this correspondence, I am prompted 
to ask, What would be your thinking on the subject ? 

Would you care to express an opinion ? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I have been asked this question, or sort of a 
related question, publicly several times, and I have pointed out that 
insofar as the Department of Justice is concerned we will not initiate 
any prosecution of State officials. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, you are close to this situation because you 
are also a New Yorker. You are familiar with the functioning of 
the wiretap law up there. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right, and I think that Congress ought to con- 
sider and clarify it. The case in the Supreme Court which brings 
this question to the fore is the Bananti case. 

Mr. Couprerr. Are you referring to the Hofstater decision ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. The Bananti case was really the one in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Roonry. Judge Hofstater issued a decision which said that the 
Supreme Court ruling changed the entire law in the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Covuperr. I am interested in that because I think the existing 
New York State wiretap law came about as a result of a bill which 
I sponsored in the State senate, and which I think is still in effect. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, we are all concerned; we are all ears, waiting 
your advice, Mr. Attorney General. 

Mr. Rocers. The. case that brought this to the fore is the Bananti 
case, and the issue there involved a wiretap under the New York 
State statute, authorized by the New York State statute and approved 
by the Court. 
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As I recall the facts, they were looking for narcotics and they found 
liquor. 

Judge Watsu. They were looking for narcotics, and they found 
two cases of liquor, and it turned out to be untaxed alcohol instead of 
narcotics. 

Mr. Rocrrs. The Federal Government used that evidence which they 
obtained as a result of the New York State wiretap statute in a Fed- 
eral prosecution. The Federal Government did not know about the 
wiretaps and was not a party to it at all. The question before the 
Court was whether that was proper or not for the Federal Govern- 
ment to use evidence in a Federal case which had been obtained under 
a State statute permitting wiretapping and the Court said “No; it was 
not proper,” but the Court also distinguished between the cases which 
had been previously affirmed by the Supreme Court upholding State 
convictions obtained under State wiretapping statutes. 

Lam a little hazy on this, but my recollection is that Judge Hof- 
stater ruled in his opinion that the Bananti case made illegal the activi- 
ties of State officers even in the case of State cases and the other judge, 
or Attorney General, expressed reservations with respect to Judge 
Hofstater’s opinion. 

His opinion was sort of an advisory opinion. I do not think there 
was any proceeding before him which called for the general ruling 
which he announced. 

It is my opinion that it will be very helpful from the standpoint of 
law enforcement to have this whole thing clarified by this session of 
the Congress, and I would like to reserve any judgment on the legis- 
lation until I see what it provides. 

Mr. Roonry. Since you have been familiar with the New York law 
on wiretapping to which our distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Coudert, refers, and who was very much concerned 
with the birth of it, I wonder if you would advise us at to whether or 
not you approve the use of that law over the years? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, both Judge 
Walsh and I have operated under that law, and as a matter of fact 
the constitution of New York provides that wiretapping is per- 
missible. 

Judge Watsu. I was the judge who was reversed in the Bananti 
case. 

Mr. Rooney. That is very interesting. Perhaps, we can get some- 
thing worthwhile out of this discussion. 

Mr. Rocers. Well, being specific so far as this particular question 
is concerned, I think the law has worked all right in New York over 
the years. 

Mr. Roonry. That has always been my opinion. In my time I 
never saw it used to the detriment of any decent people. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right; and it has been effective. 

Mr. Coupert. Mr. Chairman, does not this question fall into two 
separate categories, the Federal legislation to make quite clear that 
the Supreme Court decision shall not be construed to impinge upon 
the New York State or any other State law, and the second question 
whether there ought to be legislation to authorize some of these in 
Federal law. 
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I take it that the Chairman’s questions were directed to the first 
matter. 

Mr. Rooney. My question was primarily directed to the first matter. 

Mr. Rocers. I think that is a problem at the moment which ought 
to be clarified particularly. 


INDIAN CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. We have been appalled in the last year or so with the 
alleged or threatened consequences of some of these Indian claims 
cases, insofar as the American taxpayer is concerned. 

Would you please give us a highlight or two on that in addition to 
what you mention in your genel ral statement ? 

What is the situation at the moment, and what does it look like 
for the future ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think, Mr. Chairman, I would rather have Mr. Mor- 
ton answer this question when he is here because he is full of it, and 
knows all about it. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, he always scares the life out of us.. You are a 
bit calmer, and more deliberate, and I thought we might get a calm, 
deliberate opinion from you. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I think that I agree with his position on it. 
While the claims act remains unchanged and continues to be inter- 
preted as it has been by the Commission and courts, we will face in- 
creasing numbers of large recoveries. You ought to consider whether 
anything can be done about it from the standpoint of new legislation. 

I am frank to say that I have not made a very close study of it. 
These large claims are only one aspect of the larger problem of what 
to do to terminate Federal responsibility to the Indians. I think 
that somewhere along the line we ought to arrive at a cutoff point so 
that the time will come when the Indians are not treated as a separate 
class in our society. I do not care whether it is 25, or 20, or 15 years, 
but eventually, it seems to me, that it would be desirable. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Attorney General, I think in my State it has 
been established that the overlapping claims were about three times 
the geographic area of the State. 

Mr. Rocers. More nearly four times. 

Mr. Rooney. We were going to write a little legislation in this bill 
with the cooperation of Mr. Morton; I believe it was year before last, 
but we ran into a bit of difficulty along the way, and Mr. Morton sort 
of faded away from it. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Srxes. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Covperr. No further questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Cievencer. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral and gentlemen, we thank you very much for your testimony this 
morning. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(Afternoon session) 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND Expenses, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





| 
Program by activities | 
Direct obligations 
1. Executive direction. __- Pe uctvbsts te Ls sbaledy $514, 910 $619, 500 $620, 000 
2. Administrative review and appeals ...........-----| 555, 871 | 612, 420 619, 410 
a. Ser Serve Ger Vices... .... conn cccncccececcce 1, 855, 370 1, 972, 680 | 1, 960, 590 
Total direct obligations. _..............-.-.------ | 2,926,151 | 3, 204, 600 | 3, 200, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
. AMMRATISLSOLI VS SEE VICUE...d accor emeechsdacquesceppen | 120, 000 100, 000 | 100, 000 
eee ae ee eee 3, 046, 151 3, 304, 600 3, 300, 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts_-..---- — 120, 000 — 100, 000 | — 100, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available__............-.-- 38, 619 | 
New obligational authority... ......................-...- 2, 964, 770 3, 204, 600 | 3, 200, 000 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropriation : . = a, en ee 2, 900, 000 3, 250, 000 3, 200, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, general legal activi- 
ties” (5 U. S. C. 291) s gins aac ctelaiemietesncs nen opted dead chsh | —45, 400 |......- 
Transferred (5 U. S. C. 291) from— | 
“Salaries and expenses, general legal activities’. .....- 39, 770 | obi bbs Bedstead eNSS 1 obo 
“Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division’’___.._..-- | eae = 





Miembomriotien (eGR) 0c... cnn dactctovdesones cies 2, 964, 770 3, 204, 600 3, 200, 000 


| | 
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Ob re are 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 























Total number of permanent positions- -...... ~Sidetied athe abot 557 569 560 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... -_-----........-..- 1 1 1 
Average number of all employees -.__......_.- BLS. addled | 519 535 527 
Number of employees at end of year. -.-......--......------.. 515 | 530 522 
Average GS grade and salary -___...--- SG bdbtndindetlene dae 6. L rc 023 | 6.2 $5,116 | 6.2 $5. 181 
Average salary of ungraded positions..................-.-.---- | $4, 069 $4, 090 $4,117 
Personal service obligations: | ae 
Permanent positions. - --- inti ginieh ptintinteanaipiieaiaee $2, 595, 107 2, 744, 945 $2, 735, 910 
Positions other than permanent__.---__..-----__-.---.-_.. 13, 354 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Other personal services inenjgllatiidinininintiguinbaghinatcintmeeed 23, 073 20, 175 | 20, 190 
Total personal service obligations. -...........-- as 2, 631, 534 2, 771, 120 2, 762, 100 
Direct obligations: . 7 
01 Personal services_.........-.------- pate a 2, 520, 264 2, 671, 120 | 2, 662, 100 
02 Travel___--- cande<3becbas Sikh aie, a 71, 126 | 77, 100 54, 600 
03 Transportation of things. a ; = spialiaadeaiida meta ‘ 818 800 800 
04 Communication services. _...........-- vet bbbbinied 25, 510 25, 200 | 25, 200 
05 Rents and utility services.............-.-...-.--.--.1. 31, 243 31, 300 | 31, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction. -.............-..-- 47, 407 44, 900 | 44, 900 
07 Other contractual services 45, 260 | 45, 360 
08 Supplies and materials__. ’ 28, 700 28, 700 
09 Equipment bac 103, 500 | 27, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions......... a EE 176, 170 | 179, 440 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities. - : a , 922 ad ‘ ian 
15 Taxes and assessments...................... pe 1, 422 550 | 300 
Total direct obligations---...............- sion 2, 926, 151 3; 204, 600 3,2 200, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services___- demo Ue et ; 111, 270 100, 000 100, 000 
06 Printing and reproduetion. pughpleiynebemmadibids 66ik bie 120 ee 
08 Supplies and materials_- sapiabeuan 130 Sey — : 
09 Equipment-.__--- bbb Gd S. 2h6s5- abn a ; 8, 480) scone. dis. ob 
Total reimbursable obligations_...._.._- Lives 120, 000 100, 000 | 100, 000 
Total obligations.........- otal set eee ae 3, 046, 151 3, 304, 600 3, 300, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will come to order, plexse 

The first of the items under the title, “Legal Activities and General 
Administration,” is that: entitled “General Administration, Salaries 
and Expenses,” which appears beginning at page 65 of the committee 
print, and beginning at tab 2, page 1, of the justifications. 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE ESTIMATE 


At this point in the record we shall insert page 1, from which it 
would appear that there is a decrease in the amount of $50,000 below 
the current year’s appropriation. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 
Appropriation, 1958: 
MN I asia can sa apie ste gaecared etep en S0in iecis aianan adebiae iiastactnhencienes a lgheedguetepanaath $3, 250, 000 


Transferred to general legal activities (Office of 
WOR? CpG oth a eS et ee __.. $45, 400 





Proposed transfer to the judiciary_____________________ 5, 000 
FE ists in inne cried mvcgasag Staion aE Ah eee niga roe ukdieed —120, 400 
De oP WOGCe 1.640 es ea a ae a ee 3, 129, 600 
POR: Batt 1 hits tis eens ibd naaee 3, 200, 000 
SI CEU NI oe siridicinicncncnticicees dincaitebalaradsisaed citabaacanasleseaias an 70, 400 


Decrease under 1958 appropriation____.._______ ee ee 50, 000 
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AMOUNT OF INCREASE OVER 1958 


Mr. Roonry. However, this request is for $3,200,000 total and, when 
the $75,000 item for proposed transfer of examination of judicial 
offices, mention of which was made this morning, and the transfer to 
general legal activities of $45,400, are considered, there is an actual 
increase of $70, 400; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, Mr. Chairman. May I address my- 
self in general terms to that ? 

Mr. Roonny. Yes; you may. 

Mr. ANDRETTA. Actually, Mr. Chairman, except for some minor 
adjustments in figures, there is very little change in most of _— 
offices except the Administrative Division, which I will talk about 
when we come to it later. 

Mr. Roonry. We have not reached that yet, as far as the detail is 
concerned. If you have any comment to make as we go along, please 
suggest it and we will interpolate it at the proper place. 

Mr. Anpretra. All right. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The first of the subitems under “Salaries and ex- 
penses, administration, justice”, is that for the Office of the Attorney 
General, which appears at tab 2, page 3, of the justifications. This 
request is in the amount of $180,000, which would indicate a decrease 


of $500 below the amount appropriated for the Office of the Attorney 
General in the current fiscal year. 


OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The next subitem is that for the Office of the Deputy 
Attorney General, which appears beginning at tab 2, page 9, of the 
justifications. The requested amount of $440,000 would entail an in- 
crease of $1,000 over and above the amount appropriated for the 
Office of the Deputy Attorney General in the current fiscal year. Is 
it not a fact that this increase is entirely due to the matter of con- 
tributions to the retirement fund ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. Included in the justifications for the Office of the 
Deputy Attorney General is certain workload information contained 
on page 12, which we shall insert at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 
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Workload data 


Reports on bills 











Congress 
Public Private Total 
claims 
Fee. Al) 52 Un wcbaeddmede adbiidoedsiodtsscl Uk . bite nies 573 219 792 
79th _. sk ener etnias Oth ti al sue cmnteania eld eal 736 302 1,038 
Sth beanie iere-eve deanery diawertnaapaamaiie asinine ante cae ana 9R3 | 656 : so. 
SRS. ik dacs Anes ode d Saad bea a uetine inti wcesdne aie 945 | 498 : 443 
83d. ; skit Boda pedi WD. Jeet ILE E. 1, 090 227 1,317 
ail eticachNE x a:ungpapanieidteadetttieea aan sinner ati ee 1, 223 | 167 1, 390 
85th, Ist sess, (through Nov. 26, 1957)_-.....-..-...---...-..2. 688 | 95 783 
! 





OFFICE OF THE PARDON ATTORNEY 
WITNESS 


REED COZART, PARDON ATTORNEY 


Mr. Rooney, The next subitem is that for the Office of the Pardon 
Attorney, for which there is a request in the amount of $58,050. The 
data with regard to this request 1s contained beginning at page 17 of 
the justific ations. The requested amount would be an increase of 
$3,550 over the 1959 base. 


CASELOAD DATA 


Included in the information concerning this item is a workload 
chart for the Office of the Pardon Attorney at page 21 of the justifi- 
cations. We shall insert this part at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Caseload 





Actual Estimated 
Cases or matters . / sa Binnie 
1955 1958 195 1958 | 1959 

nb he acess ete tveline. 

Pending beginning of year-__-__- SITE. Heatol 732 647 463 | 369 269 
Receiver lice niasianed 5 aires cl aa eae 662 | 585 585 | 600 | 600 
Terminated d cane : 747 THO 679 | 700 700 
Pending end of year_...-- ct -deaisensesa-aabens 647 | 463 369 | 269 | 169 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. 0m EY. Do you have anything to say with regard to this? 

Mr. Cozart. All I was going to say is that that increase is largely 
due to my return to the job during the year. There has been a 
vacancy there for part of this year and that is about the justification. 
That is the explanation of the increase. 


SIZE OF PERSONNEL STAFF 
Mr. Rooney. Briefly, how many people do you have in your area? 


Mr. Cozarr. There are 9 of us including myself: 4 lawyers, 4 clerks, 
and a messenger. 
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Mr. Rooney. I have known that this has been a hard-working and 
thoroughgoing office; however, according to this workload chart your 
business has fallen off by quite a bit ; has it not ? 

Mr. Cozart. No, sir; that is not the true criteria of the workload. 
That is the flow of cases. What we have done is to catch up on a big 
backlog. We got 3 or 4 years behind at one time and your figures 
there show the number of cases at the end of each year which does 
reflect a decrease, but actually the number of applications we have 
filed, and so forth, has not decreased. We can reasonably expect an 
increase, particularly now as narcotic offenders are not eligible for 
parole and have filed applications for executive clemency. We have 
anticipated a large number of those with long sentences. We think 
that we will have more clemency business to ‘speak of in the future 
than we have had. 


NUMBER OF PRISONERS PARDONED 


Mr. Roonry. How many prisoners were pardoned by the President 
during the past year ? 

Mr. Cozarr. I think it is 200. During the year ending June 30, 
1957, there were 236 pardoned and commuted. *He acted on 242 and 
there were 6 recommendations, or at least 6 cases adversely acted 
upon. 

Mr. Rooney. They took all of your recommendations except for 
six cases ¢ 

Mr. Cozarr. He may have taken a recommendation on some of 
those death penalty cases but he declined to grant clemency on six 
cases. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. Thank you. 


Boarp oF PAROLE 


WITNESSES 
G. J. REED, CHAIRMAN 
L. J. GROUT, CHAIRMAN, YOUTH DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. The next subitem under salaries and expenses, Gen- 
eral Administration, is the Board of Parole. The request is in the 
amount of $317,740 and the justifications with regard thereto begin 
at tab 2, page 24thereof. The requested amount for the coming fiscal 
year would be an increase to the extent of $2,840. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


It might be well if there were inserted at this point in the record 
pages 28, 29, and 30 of the justifications which show certain workload 
data. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


WoRKLOAD DaTa 

















Recapitulation 

Actual Estimated 

a —— 

| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
cba teadaaeteee acpcinedecnibccliaghitia ints slide sates tiesiiaes ata onemcdiel he S 

Average population in Federal institutions !- ‘ : 20, 993 | 21, 188 | 21, 220 

Parole decisions. - - a aeaocae eta elie cst ‘ 12 035 13, 161 | 12, 665 12, 900 | 13,. “300 
Granted parole. _-...-- sialic tia in 4, 528 4, 522 eS 426 | 4, 500. 4, 600 
Denied parole - : 7,507 | 7,506 6,831 6, 800 | 7, 000 
Juvenile and youth offender considerations ?___.-__--_-____| | 1,133 | 1,408! 1,600 | 1,700 
Warrants issued... __- « ee =i ‘1, 448 | 1,469 | 1,467 | 1,490| 1,550 
Parole. ; | Mae D | 961 | 913 876 890 950 
Conditional release -. sadiieiMliasdiaicaiian . 487 556 591 600 600 
Meetings held at institutions. ............._-- ssiasccissrs 2 142 is3| 150| 160 
Hearings conducted --. ata eee ae ae oe 10, 606 | 11,259 | 10,559 | 10,800 | 10,900 


1 Population estimates are based on Bureau of Prisons estimates of 20,500 in 1958 and 20,800 in 1959, plus 
an estimated 900 Federal prisoners in Public Health institutions, who also come under paroling authorits 
of the Board. 

2 Juveniles and youth offenders are given periodic review hearings at which parole may or may not be 
ordered. Previous to 1956 those hearings which did not result in parole were classed as ‘‘denials.’’ Since 
1956, however, they have been classified into a separate category. 


General law offenders in adult institutions 


Actual Estimated 
| 


1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 





Average population—adult institutions_.__........-. - | 17, 717 17, 647 | 17,700 17, 900 
Paroles granted—general law in adult institutions sougiy E 3,014 | 2,866 | 2,900 2, 900 
Parole warrants issued—general Jaw in adult institutions_._- 5 402 | 412 375 | 375 
Meetings held at institutions..............<c.<.<.<s<c<e-cse 92 92 94 | 92 
Fiaenine eon GateG 5 oi ses tcincndndanrckés jhatinmienddesseidoss 7, 738 | 6, 956 7,000} 7,000 
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Youth Correction Division 





| Actual Estimated 
a a . 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Average population, youth institutions ; 3, 416 3, 471 3, 573 3, 700 3, 800 
Population, June 30, 1957, youth institutions-.-.. 3, 518 3, 514 3, 602 3, 725 3, 825 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act-....-.--~-- | 1, 035 1, 074 , 217 1, 325 1, 400 
District of Columbia juveniles-__ sean | 274 203 175 200 | 225 
Youth Correction Act- bnew 358 531 | 809 1, 000 1, 200 
General law in youth institutions--_. joie ; 1, 851 1, 706 1, 401 | 1, 200 | 1, 000 
Paroles granted by Youth Division-.-...--- 1, 406 1, 508 1, 560 1, 600 1, 700 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act ; 507 439 504 550 570 
District of Columbia juveniles 150 143 117 100 | 110 
Youth Correction Act : 62 217 330 450 600 
General law in youth institutions--._-- ‘ 687 709 609 500 420 
Parole warrants issued by Youth Division... 525 511 464 515 575 
Federal Juvenile Delinmnaey Act..... 208 199 169 190 200 
a of Columbia juveniles --_ su 100 80 75 80 
Youth Correction Act _ ; 4 37 100 150 195 
General law in youth institutions... : 224 175 115 100 | 100 
Meetings held at institutions.............--- 47 50 | 61 65 68 
Hearings conducted -.. ‘ dl oe 2, 471 | 3, 471 3, 603 | 3, 800 | 3, 900 


The Youth Correction Division has paroling authority over those committed under the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, by the District of Columbia Juvenile C ourt, under the provisions of the Youth Correc- 
tion Act, and under the general criminal law but who are housed in some of the youth institutions 


Mr. Rooney. Chairman Reed, do you desire to address yourself 
briefly to this requested appropriation which would be an increase of 
$2,840 over the amount for the Board of Parole in the current fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


[f it please the chairman, I would be willing to speak to the general 
Board budget and Mr. Grout, Chairman of the Youth Division, would 
be glad to make a statement with regard to the Youth Division. 

The Board is asking for no increase in the 1959 budget, either in 
personnel or expenses. 

The committee has referred to page 224 where it indicates that we 
are requesting a total budget in 1959 of $317,740, and the breakdown 
of this shows on page 227 in the amount of $2,840. The breakdown 
of that total amount includes $2,030 for routine within-grade promo- 
tions, $50 for regular pay above the 52-week base, and $760 for con- 
tributions to the retirement fund, making a total of $2,840. 

I would call the committee’s attention on page 228 to a review of 
the workload data and would point out that whereas the prison popu- 
lation in 1957 is slightly above the 1956 population—in 1956 it was 
21,188 and in 1957 it is 21,220— 

Mr. Roonry. That is hardly - worthy of discussion. 

Mr. Reep. No: it is a very slight increase, Mr. Chairman. 


EXPLANATION OF DECREASE IN NUMBER OF DECISIONS IN 1957 


However, sir, I would like to point out. that the Parole Board deci- 
sions, as you will note, in 1956 were 13,161 and that in 1957 there were 
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12,665 decisions by the Board, or 496 fewer in 1957 over 1956. I think 
there are several reasons that the committee would be interested in 
knowing about as to why this fewer number of decisions was rendered 
in 1957 as compared to 1956. 

The parole decisions are determined upon the number of prisoners 
sentenced by the Federal courts and not by the average population of 
the institutions. In other words, the courts, while committing fewer 
prisoners at the same time are committing for a longer sentence. They 
are giving a longer sentence even though there are fewer cases coming 
before the Federal courts. The committee would be interested to 
know that in 1952 there were 18,896 commitments by the Federal 
courts. In 1953, there were 20,022; in 1954, 22,497; in 1955, 20,013; 
in 1956, 16,700; whereas in 1957 there were 14,925. ‘This indicates a 
considerable decrease in the number of commitments. Our predic- 
tions for 1959 on decisions—that of 13,300, which is an increase—I am 
sure the committee would want to know about and would appreciate 
the fact that the crime rate does continue to go up throughout the coun- 
try and the Nation’s population does continue to increase, plus the fact 
that the Federal judges are continuing their pattern of giving longer 
sentences. This is true because of the more serious type of offenses 
being committed and coming before the Federal courts. This very 
reasoning causes the Board, in addition to decisions that I have just 
spoken about, to conduct a review of the progress reports. 

In 1956, in addition to the decisions rendered by the Board, the 
Board reviewed 3,328 progress reports. In 1957 the Board reviewed 
3,973 cases in addition to the official decisions, making an increase of 
545 cases in 1957 over 1956. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AVERAGE LENGTH OF SENTENCE AND AVERAGE LENGTH 
OF TIME SERVED PRIOR TO PAROLE 


The Federal judges in their length of sentences given the average 
offender show that in 1952 their average sentence was 21.4 months. 
That has continued to go up every year until in 1956 it was 28.9 and 
in 1957, it was nearly 29 months. 

The Board in handling its granting or denying of parole has fol- 
lowed a similar pattern in its thinking to that of the Federal judges 
in that the Board has increased the average time actually served prior 
to granting parole. Whereas our average time in 1955 served prior 
to parole or release on parole was 15.8 months, in 1956 it was 16.7 
months, and in 1957, it was 17.1 months. The Board has increased 
the average amount of time served in line with the Federal courts 
in their sentencing, recognizing the fact that a more serious type 
of offender is being sentenced in the Federal courts. 

Regarding the breakdown of the budget and the details of the 
budget—— 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF HEARINGS CONDUCTED FOR GENERAL LAW 
OFFENDERS AND ADULT INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that in your reference to all of the workload 
statistics, you fail to point out that you had almost 1,200 fewer hear- 
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ings conducted for general law offenders and adult institutions as 
between 1955 and last year; to wit, 1957 fiscal year. 

What sort of a part does that play in this? 

Mr. Reep. You mean in the difference between 1956 and 1957? 

Mr. Rooney. 1955 and 1957. 

Of course the difference between 1957 and 1956 is what? There 
were about eight or nine hundred fewer hearings? 

Mr. Reep. I think that the difference in computing the review hear- 
ings on the youth offenders would account for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. The hearings in connection with youth offenders in 
1955 are set forth on page 30, tab 2, as well as for 1956 and 1957. You 
have evidently separated them, and we are now concerned with why 
you need the same money or rather the same money plus $2,840, 
whereas you had almost 100 fewer hearings a month for each month 
as between the figures shown for 1955 and 1957. 

Mr. Reep. As I said a moment ago, the breakdown in the changing 
of the accounting, while you do see ‘the count on page 34, the hearings 
on youth offenders is changing and due to the change i in the account- 
ing of that recording 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say page 34? 

Mr. Rrep. Page 30, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. In the last line on page 30, in connection with the 
Youth Correction Division, is the information with regard to num- 
bers of hearings, 1955 to 1959 fiscal years, actual and estimated? Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Reep. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. So the figures with regard to hearings conducted 
shown on page 29, tab 2, as between 1955 and 1959 fiscal years, are 
entirely separate and apart from the Youth Correction figures? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, granted that there is a difference in total number, 
but I think that the difference in the hearing numbers was also due 
to a change in the procedure of reporting and accounting for them, 
rather than in the fact that there was a drop in actual hearings to 
that degree. 

As the figures that I have just given above would indicate, I mean 
that of the parole decisions, they were down for the reasons I gave 
you, but the fact still remains—— 

Mr. Rooney. I have not heard any answer to that question IT posed 
you awhile ago which is, with a big falloff like this, w hy do you need 
anywhere near the same money ? The immediate work is the conduct 
of the hearings; is it not ? 

Mr. Reep. Your problem, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it—— 





EVALUATION OF WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Rooney. I do not have any problem. You are the one who 
has the problem. You gave us a lot of statistics to back up your 
side of it and now you cannot seem to satisfactorily explain the fall- 
off in hearings. 

Mr. Reep. ‘T will accept your interpretation of the problem. Your 
question, sir, dealt with the fact that in 1956 we had more hearings 
conducted than we had in 1957 and my explanation would be in 2 
fields. One, that as we have admitted in our discussions of parole 
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decisions, there are fewer because there have been longer sentences 
entered by the courts. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you must have less work to do. 

Mr. Reep. No, that is the point I tried to make here awhile ago. 
Whereas in 1956 we had only 3,328 progress reports, in 1957 we had 
3,973. In other words, a man would be heard once but if he is denied, 
he w ould be reviewed several times in the case of a longer sentence 
than he would in the case of a shorter sentence, so that I have already 
instructed our staff director for our workload in the future to carry 
an evaluation of the progress reports as well as the hearings. I can 
see the basis of your question. 

Mr. Roonry. Does not this matter of increase in the length of 
sentence reflect upon you to the direction that you need less people 
in the course of these longer sentences ? 

Mr. Reep. No, I do not think so, Mr. Rooney. 1 think that the fact 
that we have more probation officers on the job in the field, that a higher 
percentage of probation is being granted by the Federal courts, I 
think the end result is that the judges are sentencing under the law 
for penitentiary sentences a different kind of person than they were 
sentencing back a few years ago when probation was not being used 
as extensively as it is now. 

Mr. Rooney. Would not the logical conclusion then be that if there 
is more probation, there should be less parole ? 

Mr. Reep. Our percentage of grants has reflected that. 

Mr. Roonry. No, you are not going down. You are continuing at 
a comparatively steady, but insignificant increase, whereas we are now 
confronted in the judiciary budget with a substantial increase for 
probation. 

Mr. Reep. We would not argue with that. In fact, we would sup- 
port that suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I was not asking you that. I am asking you if there 
are going to be more probation cases and people are not going to 
jail but put on probation. With the figures that we see here, why 
should not your shop retrench a bit? 

Mr. Reep. We would think that probably a man might have had 
the misfortune of having a prison sentence would still be eligible 
and should have the right to full review by a paroling authority. 

Mr. Roonry. I am in thorough accord with that, but you told me 
that there would be less of this because of the number of long-term 
sentences. 

Mr. Reep. Less hearings, sir, but not less reviews; less original 
hearings. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say “reviews” you are saying “hearings” and 
your hearings have dropped off 1,200 in number over a period of 
overl: apping time in a year. 

Mr. Reep. I think that is the place, Mr. Chairman, where it is con- 
fusing. 

Mr. Rooney. Did I find a soft spot? 

Mr. Reep. I do not think that you have. 

Mr. Rooney. Explain it then, please. 
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Mr. Reep. That is the point I am trying to make, Mr. Chairman. 
I do think there is this other problem of reporting on workload, Mr. 
Chairman, that should be in our workload report it will be in future 
reports. I think it would report a more accurate evaluation of our 
workload than has been done here. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON YOUTH ACT CASES 


Mr. Rooney. You mentioned at the outset that you wanted to have 
one of your associates briefly discuss the matter of the Youth Cor- 
rection Division. I would suggest, in connection with this, that we 
stay away from money figures as much as we can, unless they are 
really needed to make a point, because we have them all before us. 

Mr. Grovr. Mr. Chairman, I will make a very short statement for 
the year and it is just to give you the progress that has been made. 
Prior to October 1956 the Youth Correction Act was operative only 

sast of the Mississippi. Im October of 1956 it was certified for use 
west of the Mississippi and it is now in use throughout the United 
States. During 1957 the western part of the country committed 188 
and the eastern part of the country committed 438 making a total of 
626 commitments during the year under the Youth Corrections Act. 
There have been 112 psychiatric studies, and of that number 30 placed 
on probation, 71 committed, and 11 pending at the end of the year. 

In 1956 we had total he arings for youth offenders by the Youth 
Division of 751, and in 1957 we had 1,175. That is personal, face-to- 
face hearings. 

In youth cases we have at least two hearings because the law re- 
quires that soon after they are received at the reception center, they 
are to be interviewed by a Board member and then, of course, he is 
then reviewed thereafter at the time of review set by the Board. Our 
total review of cases by personal reviews, went up from 3,471 to 3,603. 
In addition there were 1,194 progress reports reviewed. The number 
of granted paroles increased from 217 to 330 in youth cases and war- 
rants decreased from 511 to 464 in all cases under the attention of the 
Youth Division. We are just now reaching the stage in the law 
which provides that the Youth Division may terminate parole short 
of expiration of 6 years and in that event we must issue to the person 
a certificate and set aside the conviction. As of the end of the fiscal 


year ended June 30, we set aside convictions in six cases. As of Jan- 
uary 1 it had gone up to 32. 


Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. Grout. Out of the total paroled ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Grout. The total paroled, 330. 

I think that is about all that I care to say unless somebody has a 
question he would like to ask. 

Mr. Roonry. Any questions? 

Mr. Crevencer. No questions, 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Boarp or IMMIGRATION APPEALS 


WITNESS 
T. G. FINUCANE, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Rooney. The next subitem is that for the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals which appears beginning at page 34 of the justifications. 
The request is in the amount of $243,620, a requested increase of $600 
over the amount appropriated for this important Board’s activities 
in the current fiscal year. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


It should be noted that at pages 37 to 42 of the justifications, which 
we shall insert at this point in the record, there are certain details 
with regard to the workload of the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Workload data— Recapitulation 








| Actual | Estimated 
Cases or matters ! iacigpehcbeattiigendneibntinsl 
| | 
1955 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 
_ EE - — Se — saieitieelbli sitesi ipaiataies icaasiacesiain ntti Eh srcepranetecememtads 
Pending beginning of year. _ 1, 639 471 638 | 286 | 261 
Received _. ‘ nad dpeaeiiiein sian 4, 533 4, 491 | 2, 746 | 2, 600 | 2, 800 
Terminated__.__- ek ee et Ae 5, 701 4, 326 | 3, 098 2, 625 2, 800 
Pending end of year. a oa ene-------2e| 471 638 286 | 261 261 
1 Oral argument heard by Board: 
1955 (fiscal) _ —. all ase bitcbientd stoke Cane Rea ance fe caitlin aad 769 
DD Sab) Jno clent cat tidiba tteine ed dadandutctinn ; od Lé i 779 
1957 (fiscal) . .- Eidos iahiddds da. cddadanuete 645 
1958 (fiscal), estimated - 625 
1959 (fiscal), estimated. 650 
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Workload chart—Board of Immigration Appeals, for period July 1, 1956, to June 
30, 1957 


I. APPEALS (PT. 6, TITLE 8, C. F. R.) 


} i ’ 
On hand | | Pending 
Class of case July 1, | Received Disposed | June 30, 
1956 | 1957 
| i 
(A) Legal activities: 
1. Exclusion (appeals from decision of special in- 
quiry officer involving aliens seeking admis- | 
sion to the United States) 52 200 236 16 


2. Deportation (appeals from decision of special in- 


quiry officer involving aliens in the United 
States in violation of law) 465 1,473 1, 765 173 

3. Fines (appeals from decision of the district direc- 
tor involving fines imposed on carriers for vio- 
lation of the immigration laws 29 241 237 33 

4. See. 212 (c) (appeals from decision of the district | 
director on application for advance authoriza- | 
tion for readmission notwithstanding the | 
existence of grounds of inadmissibility) 

5. Sec. 212 (d) (appeals from decision of the regional 
commissioners or the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, Examination Division, on applica- 
tions for advance authorization for temporary 
admission notwithstanding the existence of 
grounds of inadmissibility) 3 62 49 6 

6. Sec. 203-6 (appeals from decision of the district 

director involving petition for nonquota or 
preference quota status based on the relation- 
ship of the alien to a citizen or lawful resident 
of the United States as 25 125 129 21 
. Sec. 242-2 (appeals from decision of the District 
Director, Deputy District Director, or officers 
in charge refusing to release an alien in custody 
under a deportation proceeding on bail or 
parole) - -- 0 4 4 0 


to 
x 


Total appeals _- sd 576 2, 123 2, 450 249 


li, MOTIONS (MOTION TO THE BOARD TO RECONSIDER A DECISION MADE BY IT 
TO REOPEN A CASE FOR FURTHER HEARING IN ANY OF THE FOREGOING 
CATEGORIES) 


(A) Legal activities 


1, Exclusion.-.-. 5 25 29 | 1 
2. Deportation 52 581 600 33 
3. Fines_._- 5 11 2 
4. Sec. 212 (c)-. 0 1 1 0 
5. Sec. 212 (d)_- 0 2 2 0 
6. Sec. 203-6... . coal 0 6 5 1 
7. Sec. 242-2 0 0 0 0 

Total motions. : 2 : : 62 623 648 37 

Grand total appeals and motions. --.--. 638 | 2, 746 3, 098 286 


(B) Oral arguments, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 (this consists of oral 
presentation by counsel before the BIA in conjunction with an 


appeal or motion): 1. Number of oral arguments heard- “ 645 
III, ADMINISTRATIVE AOTIVITIES 
{A) Attorney applications, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957 (title 8, sec..292, 
C. F. R., provides that no person shall be permitted to practice 
before the Service or the Board unless his application is approved 
by the Board in accordance with sec. 292.3) : 
1. Attorney applications received__-_ Siccekeol sues eilengs suscep ae 650 
2. Attorney applications approved__..................... ; 646 
3. Attorney applications on hand__-....--.._-______- 27 
bc Cuan’ "TURP a acct scien caida adacknte ann dca ane on 10 
5. Attorneys suspended_-_ . ai pant * 1 
6. Attorneys denied admission______-_ Evacsadaa ts eeindeimuaiiiatasiciseadegaice 4 
Attorneys reinstated_._..._..__. _-_- iaidieia : poe l 





¢B) Correspondence: 
3%. 


Correspondence received___.___-_-_--_.--- i aaa la ll 1, 209 
Ea ee a ee 1, 209 
3. Other correspondence (outgoing) —-.-.-.......__-~.-_....._._. 5, 042 
4. Total correspondence________.___-____-- ee ke Eee Pe 6, 251 
5. Attorney certificates issued and mailed_____-___--____-_-______ 646 


IV. FISCAL ACTIVITIES (JULY 1, 1956, TO JUNE 30, 1957) 


(A) Fees earned by BIA: 
1. Case fees (filing of appeals and motions) _--..__-__- a $48, 770 
Attorney fees (filing of applications to practice before the 





Bik: Ben O 2 SI an evaddentattecietbd- sates adeelee cate 16, 150 
So. Total fees earned Tor Deeds WORE Wes anne eo cee ee ee anne 64, 920 


(B) Administrative fines and penalties, July 1, 1956, to June 30, 
1957, (cases in this category reach the Board on appeal by carriers 
(vessels and aircraft) involving violations of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act) : 
1. Total amount of fines or penalties imposed by INS before 
epree) 6a ued ct odie hb be a ae 209, 341. 86 
(a) Less total amount mitigated after appeal sek Tanglin 30, 790. 00 





(bd) Balance of fines imposed after appeal__ Seu ee 551. 86 


2. Total amount of fines imposed__--__-_- Knvgithihede 


_-._.... 178, 551. 86 


Grand total (A) fees earned and (B) administrative fines 
imposed _- _._.. 243, 471. 86 

Mr. Roonry. Do you care to address yourself od tally, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the requested appropriations ? 

Mr. Finucane. The Board of Immigration Appeals is the appellate 
agency in the Department. of Justice dealing with adjudication in 
immigration and nationalty matters. 

The workload we antcipate in the next year will be approximately 
the same as we have for this year. We are presently on a current 


basis. We had been attempting to reach that goal for years, and 
finally we have succeeded. 


TIME REQUESTED FOR DISPOSITION OF CASES 


Mr. Roonry. How long does it now take to get an appeal argued 
before your Board in the ordinary course of events? 

Mr. Frnvucanr. When we receive a case we put it on for argument 
within 2 weeks of the date we receive it and we try to have a decision 
out within 2 or 3 weeks thereafter. That is an average case. 


INCREASE IN CONTRIBUTION TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Rooney. Is the requested additional amount of $600 entirely 
for contribution to the retirement fund ¢ 

Mr. Frnvucane. Yes; exclusively for that purpose. 

Our individual cases have increased on the average in size, per- 
plexity, and we are constantly dealing with novel features. For 
instance, we received a record a few days ago of a case constituting a 
record filling four good-sized containers 4 by 4. It will take us quite 
a few weeks to go through that record carefully. 
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COMPLEMENT OF BOARD STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. How many members are on the staff, including the 
members of the Board? 

Mr. Reep. Including the members of the Board we have an au- 
thorized staff of 35 and the Board consists of a Chairman and 4 
associate members. 


DISBARMENT AND SUSPENSION OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Rooney. What has been the situation with regard to attorney 
applications? I notice that 10 attorneys were disbarred. Was that 
during the period July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What were they disbarred for? 

Mr. Finucane. Primarily because of disbarment in local courts: 
that is, our regulations provide that if an attorney who has been per- 
mitted to practice is disbarred in any court, State or Federal 

Mr. Roonry. Have you had any disbarments or suspensions before 
your Board for matters directly concerned with activities before your 
Board ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, we had one disbarment or suspension of an 
attorney. He was really a representative because he was not an 
attorney. 

Mr. Roonry. You say “a representative.” You do not mean a 
Representative in Congress? 

Mr. Finucane. No. 

Mr. Rooney. A representative of somebody interested in the case? 

Mr. Frnvucane. As we define “representatives” here, yes. He had 
even engaged in a practice considered unethical and he had been sus- 
pended. 

Mr. Roonry. What did he do, shake them down for money? 

Mr. Finucane. No, he made misrepresentations. He represented 
himself to be an attorney at law and it was alleged that he could 
achieve certain results which, under the law, were impossible to 
achieve. 

Mr. Rooney. That is about what I said; is it not? 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Crievencer. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you. 





LIBRARY 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Roonry. The next subitem is for the library, wherein the 
amount of $225,750 is requested for the coming fiscal year. The de- 
tails with regard thereto begin at page 46 of the justifications. This 
requested cnt would be $18,750 above the current year’s appro- 
priation. I understand that of this increase, the amount of $18,500 is 
for the purchase of books; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anpretta. That is ‘right, Mr. Chairman. 
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WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Roonry. There is some information with regard to workload 
to be found at page 50 of the justifications. We shall insert that page 
in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to follows: ) 


Library 





Actual | Estimated 

| | 

| 1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 

| | 
TI Tk a i ia ae clad | 99,306 | 102,465 | 204,273 | 210,000 215, 000 
Acquired during year by purchas ise, gift, sic sae 2, 007 3, 159 6,917 | 5, 000 5, 000 
Books and periodicals circulated __-........-- aici 18,591 | 19,675 145,040 | 145, 500 146, 000 
Books used in the library for reference.__.........--- | 163,232} 186, 030 358, 492 | 359, 000 359, 500 
Books borrowed from other libraries.............-._-] 1, 257 1, 395 5, 442 5, 550 5, 600 
Books loaned to other libraries ......_- 2A LS 93 362 1 311 1, 500 1, 700 
Material cataloged..................- a ns cin pai 4,191 5, 997 6, 079 6, 500 7, 000 
Cards added to public catalog. .....-....--..-....--- 2 


, 204 7, 150 9, 124 | 9, 300 9, 500 
| 


Note.—The above actual figures for 1955 and 1956 are for the main library only; those for 1957, the 1st 
year of the centralized library system, are for all libraries of the Department. The figures given for books 
and periodicals circulated and used for reference (items 3 and 4) do not reflect use of the Criminal Division 
library nor the smaller collections where there are no full-time librarians on duty. 


Mr. Roonry. Do you wish to address yourself with regard to this 
requested increase, Mr. Andretta ? 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we mentioned last year that we merged 
all of the librar ies in the Department into the main library. In other 
words, the librarian now has control of the divisional libraries as well. 
He has control of all book accessions and continuations for all of the 
libraries. This committee put all of the funds into this one library 
fund. Through the years the price of books, subscriptions, and so 
forth has been going up. 

Our accession costs have been going up. We have been trying to 
absorb the increase out of the money that we have been getting in : the 
regular appropriation, but now we just cannot take on any more books 
and pay ie our present continuations unless we have more money. 

For example, the Federal Reporter has gone from $6 to $7 a volume; 
the Federal EE from $6 to $7; the United States CA Upkeep 
Service from $64 to $78, and the Federal Tax Reports of CCH from 
$106 to $116. T hose are typical examples of how the costs of books 
have been inflated. 

The whole increase is directed to just continuing our present sets of 
books. 


This does not include any extra money for any new accessions. 
AMOUNT SPENT FOR BOOKS IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. Roonrey. How much did you spend for books in fiscal year 1957 ? 

Mr. Anpretta. We spent $17,535 for accessions and we are estimat- 
ing $35 less than that for next year. For continuations we spent 
$62,708. We are estimating $81,200. 
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Mr. Rooney. We understand that this requested increase of $18,500 
or $18,750 is solely due to increased costs for the same continuations 
which have been going on for some time, or virtually so? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes. In other words, to continue the present set of 
books that we have. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Cuevencer. No questions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvisIon 
WITNESS 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. If not, we will proceed to the last item under “Salaries 
and expenses, General Administration,” which is that for the Ad- 
ministrative Division. 

That request is in the amount of $1,734,840 and the information 
with regard thereto begins at page 53 of the justifications. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


This requested amount for 1959 fiscal year would be an increase 
of $44,160 over the 1959 base. There are certain details with regard 
thereto on pages 57 and 58 which pages we shall insert at this point 
in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


1. Budget and Accounts Office: Assistant Chief 
(Deputy Budget Officer) _......._.._._.___.... 1 $10, 320 





$6, 020 
2. Management Office : 
Management analyst.___._-_---_-_------- 1 8, 990 
TN ch cdi baton tantsclihe, trae ddim ts atte 1 7, 570 
Nice esi ac cun alge eels ieee 1 6, 390 
Tid na os ak ok cetacean ace inatetinee 1 5, 440 
Ree WRNMOETARNGE..... coins Ss. 1 3,415 
————. 18, 245 
3. Personnel office : 
Training officer____.__.__-- stiapaeteeeaicaaamieta eae 1 %,870 
Position classifier______ ececeen ceeds tics eseeieiemied 2 5,440 
—— 10,750 
PRE GAP ee ek ea a ee Be) 90 
——  +$35, 105 
Travel expenses : 
FE ick eg pce eo natendmbnmesen aoe. ee 
Proposed transfer to the United States courts__________ 20, 810 
15, 190 
pe ee ee ee sll 15, 000 
———- —190 
Other contractual services: 
TORU GINO a inital lie tie hbo nt . 16,000 
Proposed transfer to United States courts______-...---- 335 
15, 665 


SP Od ie ac wile oes elasech bs beatings cohen a hes 16, 000 
cmbiehbnks 4335 








Equipment : 
SOUP VRIES 6 cessed nd dich naeebbadiowntie . $14, 500 
Proposed transfer to United States courts__..._._.-___- 700 
13, 800 
ee I i ik in onic etme sb en ee 19, 800 


— +4$6, 000 


Authority is requested to replace two passenger cars. One at not to exceed 
$4,500 and one at $1,500. 


Retirement fund contributions: 
I Oi On oo casiss cic a cack bee male ects eaten ceca ticniniaeae 104, 330 
Proposed transfer to United States courts___..____--~- 3, 250 
101, 080 
re naindiascesthadincadicase teal acan saint a 
—— - +3, 160 


1959 estimate__ 


The requested increase is predicated upon : 
1. 1 additional pay period not required in 1957. 
2. Increase in average employment. 

Taxes and assessments : 








1958 available_____ ia Necghtnnninbsiatiecnceailarenteabanlimmeia ec 550 
TI: le ted eee 300 
aa —25 
Net increase_______ ps abe tee tee BE scsi 44,160 
ph eh) ae ss esi it oasis a a a ne ee 
1 Cars to be replaced are as follows: 
aeiiange 
| — aa - — 
Make | Year | Model r 
| Actual Sept. | Estimated 
15, 1957 | June 30, 1958 
ss mthate.| be staed- 
Cadillac (7-passenger).____....__- _.-.--| 1948 7533 | 39, 568 | 47, 068 
Dodge (7-passenger) nied a D- 24 | 124, 300 126, 300 


Mr. Rooney. What do you have to say about this, Mr. Andretta ? 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, I should first like to address myself 
to the two language changes which pertain to the Administrative 
Division. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. This appears on page 65 of the commit- 
tee print. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FUNCTION OF EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES 


Mr. Anpretta. The first is bracketed— 
and for examination of judicial offices. 


That has to do with the transfer of the examiners’ functions to the 
courts. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the one that would cause the overlapping if we 
were to go along with the request of the Department of Justice to 
turn over examination of judicial offices to the judiciary and the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the Federal Courts because of the fact that the 
Department of Justice would still have the responsibility and the 
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funds for such purpose in its budget for the examination of the activ- 
ities of the marshals’ offices; is that right? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. This $75,000 is spelled out on page 55. In 
other words, it shows what makes up the amount of $75,000 that we 
propose to transfer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
the $75,000 is not in our 1959 estimate and if this committee decides 
that they want this function to remain with the Administrative Divi 
sion, it is, of course, essential that the $75,000 be restored to keep it 
going. 

Mr. Roonry. You are hoping that we do not make a mistake when 
we reinsert the language on page 65 of the committee print ? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, it would not be an oversight because the item is 
in the court budget ; $75,000 more is in that budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert ? 


PURPOSE AND ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES 


Mr. Couprerr. What have been the accomplishments of your staff 
engaged in the examining of Federal courts in the past and what are 
their functions now ? 

Mr. ANDRE os 4. May I answer it in reverse by telling you first what 
they do and what we have done? 

Mr. Covprrr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpretra. We have at the present time examiners who are 
continually in a travel status. In other words, they visit every judi- 
cial district in the United States and Territories. When they go 
into a judicial district they then examine the official accounts, records, 
books, and actions, of not only all of the court officials, exclusive of the 
judges, of course, but commissioners, probation officers, referees, in 
banqruptcy, court reporters, and they inquire into their official : 
and records and modus operandi. 

They also examine our marshals’ offices and accounts and everything 
that has to do with the operation of the marshals’ offices and, to a 
limited extent, now that we have administrative attorneys who do al- 
most the same thing, we look into the fiscal operations and the leave 
records and so forth; also matters of that nature in the United States 
attorneys’ offices. .In other words, it is a sort of a field inspection and 
audit operation. 

Mr. Covupert. Is it primarily an audit of money and property ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, to some extent. I would not say primarily, 
but I would say that it is an important part of the operation. It 
started out by examining their fiscal operations and their control of 
money and property, but it has spread out into examining of their 
accounts and the way they run their offices and everything else. 

Mr. Couprrr. To what extent do these examiners in effect review 
the actions and operations of the Federal judges themselves ? 

Mr. Anprerra. None whatever. We do not get into the judges 
actions at all. We have no authority to do that. 

Mr. Covuperr. You merely get into the operations of the employees 
of the courts? 

Mr. Anpretra. The administrative operations of the courts; the 
employees of the courts and supporting personnel, such as the clerks’ 
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offices, referees, and court reporters. In that respect we get more into 
their financial transactions. 

Mr. Couprrr. In the course of the operations of this division has 
there not been some overlapping and conflict with the administrative 
officer of the courts ? 

Mr. Anpretta. There is no overlapping as we have been doing it 
forthem. We felt that it is inappropriate for the Department, repre- 

senting the largest litigant in the Federal courts and being part of 
the executive branch of the Government, to examine the acts of persons 
in another branch of the Government. 

Mr. Couprerr. How long has this been going on? 

Mr. Anpretra. Actually this unit was the beginning of the FBI. 
In other words, long ago we first had special agents in this group to 
make examinations and from this sprang the old Bureau of Investiga- 
tion which later turned into the FBI. This was the first examining 
and inspection unit that the Department had when it came into being, 
I believe. 

MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS IN JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Mr. Rooney. I might adv: ance the thought that it would appear to 
me that the gentlemen over in the judicial branch, of the Government 
do not like such things as disclosures before this subcommittee as to 
derelictions of people employed in the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment as was uncovered, for instance, here last year. 

You recall that, Mr. Andretta. You found a number of instances 
of derelictions and, in one case, in the Southern District of Ohio you 
found that an official in that district court had a quarter of a million 
dollars in his personal account which belonged to the Government; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Anpretra. It was not in his personal account. It was in one 
of his official accounts that he had failed to deposit in the regular 
course of events into the Treasury. 

Isthat right, Ralph? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It was a dereliction ? 

Mr. Anpretra. He had also embezzled some money for which he 
was convicted not long ago and put on probation, I understand. 

Mir. Rooney. So it comes down to a question of having the courts 
investigate themselves and then having a situation where justice goes 
to the courts to examine the marshals’ offices, and the judiciary hav- 
ing another staff going to the same court to examine the clerks and 
the deputies ? 

REASON FOR PROPOSED TRANSFER 


Mr. Covprrr. I would be interested in knowing why at this point, 
after such a long history, it is suggested by the Department of Justice 
that this function be relinquished and transferred to the Administra- 
tive Office of the courts. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think this represents the thinking of all in 
the Department of Justice, does it? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Not by any means. 

Mr. Anprerra. I might add here that what we do is merely gather 
facts. As far as the judiciary personnel is concerned, I transmit the 
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reports to the Administrative Office of the courts and from there on, 
it is their concern. They take the necessary action; I do not. All we 
do is similar to what the FBI does for the Department, find the facts. 

Mr. Couperr. Have the Federal judges complained about this? 

Mr. Anprerra. No. As a matter of fact, they have called on us 
many times. A group of judges in New York City asked us to come 
up there and make a study of the clerk of the court’s operations. 

This is Mr. Ralph Jackson, who is the head of the office we are now 
talking about. 

Mr. Rooney, It is no more than right they would. You have the 
staff and you have the funds to do it and that is your business. 

Mr. Anprerra. I must say that we do have the confidence of the 
judges, I think, for the most part and that they have a lot of con- 
fidence in our men who go out and do this job. 

Mr. Rooney. This is not the first time that this has been presented 
to the committee. 

Mr. Couperr. What is the reason for the proposed change ! 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, as I have it in the justifications here, I say that 
the function properly belongs in the courts. It is not a proper func- 

tion of the Department. It is not appropriate for part of the execu 
tive branch to examine the judicial branch. 

That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. But the fact still remains that you have to have the 
staff to go to those courts to examine the marshals. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And we have two sets of men on the road all over 
the country and the Territories, examining the courts; is that not a 
fact ? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. It is undoubtedly true that you 
would have some duplication of effort, al] right, and expense; there 
is no question about it. 

Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, when you mention this matter of pro 
priety and different branches of the Government, is it not a fact that 
the executive branch of the Government, your very Department, the 
Department of Justice, through its Feder: al Bureau of Investigation, 
makes an investigation of the qualifications of a judge to be appointed 
to another branch of the Government, to wit, the judiciary / 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, we do that. 

Mr. Rooney. fae ae) is “Yes”? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, si 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anpretra. I have thus far only addressed myself to the expense 
of the judicial offices. Do we have enough information on that ? 

Mr. Rooney. I think so. 


REPLACEMENT OF PASSENGER CARS 


Mr. Anpretra. The next language change has to do with authority 
which is requested to replace 2 passenger cars, 1 at not to exceed $4,500, 
and 1 at $1,500. 

Mr. Rooney. For whom are those vehicles? 

Mr. Anpretra. One of them is for the Attorney General and the 
other one will be one of the official cars that we have in the Depart- 
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ment. We have only 5 passenger cars, Mr. Chairman, and we have 
not bought 1 for some time. That would be the $1,500 automobile. 
The $4,500 automobile is a replacement for the Attorney General’s car. 

Mr. Roonry. The Cadillac 7-passenger automobile shown on page 
58 of the justifications is the Attorney General’s car ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And this would be a replacement of that ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Does not the Attorney General get one of these free 
cars ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. We have a car for $500 a year now, but 
that car, I regret to say, had been in the shop frequently, and there 
is no spare car for the Attorney General. This old 1948 Cadillac 
which we would like to replace has been so used. 

Mr. Roonry. You want two cars, then? 

Mr. Anpretra. This one, Mr. Chairman, would also be available 
for the use of other top officials of the Department. 

Mr. Roonry Did you ever have that before ? 

Mr. Anpretrra. We have it now, except that the car has become 
so old it needs replacement. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, when you get into this gravy deal, 
it is only for the people around here who are able “to make” with 
the automobile concern, to wit, a beautiful, new limousine for $500 
a year‘ 

You still held on to the other car? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes; we did. It was a good investment. 

Mr. Rooney. No matter how long one lives, one always learns 
something new. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. How much have you expended repairing this $40-a- 
month car? 

Mr. Anprerta. I do not have that figure with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you insert that at this point in the record: 
that is, how much it has cost so far in addition to this $500 a year 
fee for it? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


A total of $83.49 has been expended for repairs as of December 31, 1957. 
Comm™iurrer Nore.—Amazing. 


Mr. Rooney. What is this second car, the 7-passenger Dodge? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is an old Dodge that we had. It was one of 
the regular cars in the pool that was bought some years ago. 

It was right after the war, in 1946. 


INVENTORY OF PASSENGER CARS 


Mr. Rooney. How many cars altogether do you have in the De- 
partment of Justice ? 

Mr. Anpretra. We have 5 official cars, 3 carryalls, or station wag- 
ons, to go back and forth to the buildings where we are located. I 
believe the figure is in the justifications. We have eight altogether. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought the figure was 3,154. 
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Mr. Anprerra. Oh, no; that is the entire total of the Department, 
including the FBI and the Immigration Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Judging from the way these two lonesome automo- 
biles are set out here on page 58 of the justifications—— 

Mr. Anpretra. Those are the only ones we have in the Depart- 
ment proper. 

Mr. Roonry. One would think that the Department were bank- 
rupt when, as a matter of fact, you have 4,200 cars. 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir; but that includes the Immigration Serv- 
ice, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the Bureau of Prisons. 
Us poor little lawyer fellows have only eight cars including carryalls 
to run around in. 

Mr. Roonry. How many cars do you have in Washington ? 

Mr. ANpretra. Those are the ones—those eight. 

Mr. Roonry. Who uses them # 

Mr. Anprerra. The entire legal and administrative operations of 
the Department have only eight cars. In other words, the FBI uses 
theirs, of course, in their investigative work. They have many cars, 
and the Immigration Service operate oe, in the same way, scat 
tered through the field, and the Bureau of Prisons operates in a 
similar fashion. 

Mr. Rooney. All right; you may proceed. 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


Mr. Anpretra. Coming down to the increase for the Administra 
tive Division of $44,160, $34,915 of that is for annualization of sala 
ries. We have some items such as extra days’ pay and contributions 
to the retirement fund, and then, of course, the $6,000 for automobiles. 

o, the largest item of increase is for the Management Office, and for 
two positions to carry for a full year in the Personnel Office, and to 
take on and carry for the next full year an Assistant Chief of the 
Budget Office. 

As for the Budget and Accounts Office, Mr. Chairman, the Admin- 
istrative Division was reorganized and the Budget Office and the 
Accounts Division put together, to make a Budget and Accounts 
Office. 

Mr. Butts is in charge of that. By doing that, though we have no 
one to head up the accounting operation as such and no one to actu- 
ally head up the budget operation. For many years we have oper- 
ated with only five people in the Budget Office, which is a very 
modest number of people to handle this ever-growing budget opera- 
tion and the complications that come up from year to year. There- 
fore, we would like to have someone to help Mr. Butts in this, and 
head up the budget operation as such under him. 

As to the Management Office—I have spoken a little bit about this 
before—we would like to do that gradually since the Department has 
been expanding and activities have been growing enormously in the 
bureaus, we have had to decentralize many administrative operations. 
There should be an overall control somewhere for the Attorney Gen- 
eral of all these delegated operations in order to be sure they are per- 
forming according to the delegated authorities; to help on any pro- 
cedures and programs that the Department develops as a whole; also 
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to make management studies in places where we could help improve 
their operations and the utilization of manpower. 

We have never had anyone, for example, to go to the legal divisions 
to make studies to help improve their operations, and have greater 
efliciency. They have grown tremendoulsy, and we think there is a 
fertile field for experienced management analysts to make studies 
and improve procedures and to take up the slack and get the most out 
of our personnel so that we can do a better job without asking for 
more people. 

Mr. Rooney. Did the Bureau of the Budget at the time it cut your 
request for the Department of Justice by $6.7 million specifically 
approve this item by reference to it? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Go ahead. 

Mr. Anpretra. In fact, it was the Bureau of the Budget working 
with us that helped us find out how we might effect some economies 
this year in order to start this thing going right now. We are hoping 
to pick up enough money through savings to get the thing started, 
and if we do, of course, this money is needed to carry it through next 
years on a permanent basis. 

As for the Personnel Office, you remember, Mr. Chairman, we 
spoke about that program before of having a training officer and two 
position classifiers, which are in the process of rec Neat and to 
carry them through next year we are going to need $10,75 

The other expenditures, of course, I spoke about before, ah as the 
automobiles and the contributions to retirement fund. 

That is about the story of the Administrative Division, Mr. Chair 
man. 


RESULTS OF EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES DURING 1957 

Mr. Roonry. While you probably unwittingly failed to answer the 
question that Mr. ( ‘oudert asked as to what results, if any, there were 
of the examiners in regard to the Judicial Branch of the Government 
since this time a year ago—— 

Mr. Anpretta. Well, I-—— 

Mr. Rooney. Should I have said “wittingly” or “unwittingly”? 

Mr. Anprerra. Unwittingly. Let us say that I never got to it. 

Mr. Rooney. You never volunteer anything which you do not want 
us to go into on this side of the table. 

Mr. Anprerra. I was hoping that it had been answered. 

Here is the information: Moneys collected or caused to be collected 
or accounted for by the examiners during the year totaled $99,719.06. 


OVERPAYMENTS AND OVERCHARGES 


Incidentally, another part of their function is to be sure that there 
are no overpayments nor overcharges for travel expenses, nor pad 
ding of travel accounts, or inflationary ideas about how much mileage 
they are entitled to when iy travel, and so forth. Very often we find 
there have been overpayments for terminal leave and things like that, 
and we get that money back. 


24825—58——_4 
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So, some of that is in this $99,719. In other words, there has not 
been a year that we have not been able to pay for this examiner’s 
force pretty well. 

Mr. Rooney. It may be that you have done such a good job that it 
should stay where it is’ You may proceed. 

Mr. Anprerra. That is for your decision, Mr. Chairman. 

Also, in this money there would be unclaimed bankruptcy funds 
deposited in the Treasury that we cover into the Treasury; fees and 
earnings for services that we find have not been charged properly or 
charged for, and we see that they charge for those services; then, as 
[ mentioned before, overcharges for per diems, mileage, and miscel- 
laneous items that have been collected and not accounted for. 


EXAMINATION OF RECORDS 


As I mentioned before, we check the leave and attendance records, 
and the general control records, and then we make sure that they 
dispose of their old records 

That helps also in saving filing cabinets and valuable space, and we 
make sure that they keep ‘their debtor index records properly in the 
United States Attorneys’ offices, so we know how much is collected 
from defendants in cases where they have been settled, or where there 
has been a judgment and they make payments by installments. 

Then, we check the condition of the offices and their equipment, 
and follow through on the Forms Control program; unemployment 
compensation, and so forth. 

In the Marshals’ Offices we get into personnel, office hours, and leave 
of absence as well as records and files, and how they plan their trav- 
eling; how they cooperate with the other offices in moving prison- 
ers, and we audit all their accounts. 

Then, getting down to accomplishments, on a number of occasions 
during the year the examiners were called upon to instruct newly ap- 
pointed court officials in the duties and responsibilities of their offices, 
which would mean that we would make a comprehensive audit and 
examination of the records and accounts of the outgoing officials to be 
sure that. the new man coming in starts with a clean slate. 


FUND IRREGULARITIES 


In one district the examiner found that moneys collected on account 
of fines in petty offense cases in the approximate amount of $7,893 
had not been properly accounted for. Before the investigation was 
completed, the official involved died. 

However, the sum of $4,146.11 was recovered by setoff against 
compensation due the official and by a cash payment from the estate 
of the deceased in the sum of $3,000 as a compromise settlement. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 


One large district had an exhaustive study of personnel utiliza 
tion made. The ratio of clerical to professional employees seemed 
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to be average, yet repeated requests were received for additional cleri- 
cal help. The study revealed an outmoded system, poor office organi- 
zation, lack of versatility in the clerical stat, and ineffective super- 
vision. We were able to correct the conditions in this office without 
putting any more personnel on. 


CONTRIBUTION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Then, of course, I mentioned the study which we made here in the 
District of Columbia. As I told you, that study led us to submit 
plans changing the contribution of the District. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that study made by the area which makes exami- 
nations of the judicial offices ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes; our examiners, because they were familiar 
with the operation of that court, and we sent them to make the exam 
ination. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be correct to say that had you not had that 
staff in your office, you would not have had the people to go into a 
matter which has been resolved so that the general taxpayer has been 
relieved to the extent of 15 percent of the cost of the work of the 
United States attorney and the United States marshal in the District 
of Columbia ? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCOUNTS OF TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY 


In another district the examiner made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the accounts of a trustee in bankruptcy. It was found that 
the trustee had commingled official bankruptcy moneys with other 
ic held by him in another fiduci iary capacity, and that $28,688 in 

bankruptcy funds had been misappropriated. 

The trustee is now serving a prison term for embezzlement. 

Approximately $10,250 ‘of the shortage will be recovered from 
sureties on the trustee’s bonds. 

The audit of accounts in United States marshals’ offices by the ex- 
aminers disclosed a substantial number of overcharges for mileage, 
per diems, overtime compensation and so forth. 

In many instances the overcharges have been collected, and in others 
collection efforts are being made, 

That is about it, Mr. Chairman. 
[ might say that because of these examinations, we find that the 
offices are improving considerably in their operation. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andretta, do you have with you information 
which was obtained with regard to the United States attorneys’ and 
marshals’ offices in the District of Columbia whic +h resulted in the im 
crease in the District’s share from 60 percent to 75 percent ? 

Mr. Anprerra. I do not have it with me, but I have that report. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you please be so kind as to let us have a copy of 
all that information ? 

Mr. Anprertra. Yes, [ll be glad to. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, if there are no further questions, we shall 
recess at this time until tomorrow at 1 o'clock. 
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Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
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This morning we shall revert to the appropriations requests for the 


Department of Justice. 


The item with which we shall first concern 


ourselves is to be found at page 68 of the committee print and begin 


ning at page 1 of tab 3 of the justifications. 
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This request for “Salaries and expenses, general legal activities,” 
is in the amount of $11,350,000, which would mean an increase of 
$550,000 over the amount appropriated for this purpose in the current 
fiscal year. 

When the transfer from “General administration” is taken into con- 
sideration, the requested increase is in the amount of $504,600; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 


Tax Drtvision 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES K. RICE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
C. GUY TADLOCK, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Rooney. The first of the divisions under “Salaries and expenses, 
general legal activities,” is that for the Tax Division which begins at 
page 10 of tab 3 of the justifications, the request for the Tax Division 
being in the amount of $1,970,000. This would mean an increase of 
$110,000 over the 1959 base. 

The increases are set forth at page 12 of the justifications. At this 
point in the record we shall insert the content of page 12 except for the 
paragraph at the bottom of the page. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 
The Tax Division estimates that $1,970,000 will be required to meet its needs 


for the fiscal year 1959. This exceeds the amount available for 1958 by $110,000. 
The items of increase follow : 


1. Regular pay above 52-week base : v $220 
2. Additional positions (16) —_- ’ (te-ae tae 54, 970 
3. Maintenance of average employment _.- 5b idgalbiiaemaaianataaiaeaiea gti 22, 640 
4. Travel expenses ; aS I 
5. Communication services_- beide. Side nite cathe cececeecereies Yee 
6. Printing and reproduction _- Slits it tit clack dash Sekcvght ean Mdedielesskpiaaa aks 8, 800 
7. Other contractual services n Lmee ine edi tigaa tan dpepate that Tn 
8. Supplies and materials___~- e eo sci adaitiaamicasll sae 
9. Equipment ; nian ie teat itiniivasad aegis neentiinmcedaaa . Lan 
10. Contribution to retireme nt fund Saas te 5, 070 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Roonry. It would appear that there are 16 additional positions 
requested at a cost of $54,970. 
What are the grades of these 16 positions, and what are the details 
of the S54,.970 ? 
, Mr. ‘Tapiock. It provides for five attorneys, and the balance is cler- 
) icalemployees. Ican give you the graded breakdown if you wish. 
Mr. Roonry. Do you have it there ? 
Mr. Taptock. Yes, sir; we have it. There is one GS-11 at $6,390. 
May I say there is one minus item at the beginning of the list, one less 
grade 14 makes it balance. 
Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this that you have 1 GS-11, 
| GS-9, 2 GS-7’s, 1 GS-5, and 11 GS—4’s: is that correct ? 
Mr. Taptock. That iscorrect. 
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Mr. Roonry. Are the costs of these additional positions figured on a 
full-year basis, or will these 16 positions cost more than the sum of 
$54,970 next year ¢ 

Mr. Tapiocx. That is the figure for the entire year. Those people 
are presently on the rolls, presently have appointments under the spe- 
cial fund, and this is a continuation of the special fund. So, the costs 
will be for a full year 

Mr. Rooney. Is there a general statement with regard to the Tax 
Division ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, nothing has been submitted, Mr. Chairman, but 
I am prepared to make a general statement. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you do so, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the Tax Division’s justification asks for an allot- 
ment of $1,970,000 which a an increase of $110,000 over the allotment 
for the previous fiscal year. At the operational level, however, we 
feel that actually the increase requested is $10,000 rather than 
$110,000 for the reason that out of the special fund which the Con- 
gress has allocated to the Department in the wane 3 years, $100,000 
has been assigned to the Tax Division in the past yea 

This means that if the allotment requested of 3 1,970,000 is ap- 
proved, we will actually have only $10,000 more dae was available 
during the present fiscal year. Therefore, we feel that with the ex- 
ception of the $10,000 increase, we are asking for what virtually 
amounts to the same funds as those with which we are operating this 
year. 

ORIGIN OF LITIGATION BUSINESS 


I think the committee is generally familiar with the work of the 
Tax Division. Our work is about 85 percent on the civil side, and 
about 15 percent on the criminal side. On the civil side the great 
bulk of our work is in the defense of suits for refund of taxes, but 
we do have a fairly substantial block of cases consisting of claims and 
suits brought to collect delinquent taxes. 

There are three things which I would like to stress in connection 
with this justification : 

The first is our inability to control our workload. The Tax Di- 
vision has to take the work which comes to it. For the most part it 
does not originate work. The great majority of our cases are suits 
for refund of taxes brought by taxpayers who believe that taxes 
have been erroneously assessed against them, and sue for the recovery 
of these taxes. Of course, there is no w ay to curtail the number of 
these suits. Every taxpayer has, and should have, the right to 
contest in court the amount of taxes which he thinks he owes. There- 
fore, these suits must be handled and cannot be set aside. 

The second largest part of our work consists of processing recom- 
mendations for criminal prosecution for violations of the internal- 
revenue laws and here, again, we are not in the position to control our 
own workload. The recommendations for prosecution come to us 
from the Internal Revenue Service and we must process all of the 
recommendations which are sent tous. It is, perhaps, more important 
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in these cases than in the civil suits that there be no delay on this, 
or letdown, in enforcement. 

‘A final large block of cases consists of claims and suits brought to 
collect delinquent taxes and, as in the case of the criminal prosecu- 
tions, these are brought at the request of Internal Revenue Service. 
It is obvious that it would not be feasible or wise to curtail activities 
in this field. 

Therefore, almost our entire workload consists of work which comes 
to us either directly from the taxpayers, or at the instance of the 
Internal Revenue Service, and we are not in a position to cut down 
or curtail the work in this field in any manner. 


INCREASES IN TAX LITIGATION 


The second point which I would like to emphasize is the increase 
in work. I think the committee has seen over the years the steady 
increase in the amount of tax litigation. Beginning i in 1947, it has 
increased every year except for a “small decline in 1954, right up to 
fiscal year 1957. As far as we can see that increase is going to con- 
tinue for the next several years. 

The number of cases has climbed from 1,856 new cases and matters 
received in 1947 to 5,225 received in fiscal 1957, which is an increase of 
almost 200 percent. As long as business conditions and tax rates re- 
main at a high level, I think it is unrealistic to assume that there is 
going to be any substantial decline in the amount of that litigation. 

think that the probabilities are all the other way; that it will in 
crease rather than decrease. That has been the trend now for a full 
decade, and I think it would be unrealistic to assume that it is going 
to be otherwise. . 


COLLECTIONS, SAVINGS, AND RECOVERIES 


Finally, as the third pomt which I would like to stress, it should 
be borne in mind that we are engaged in tax-collection work. As the 
President said in his speech in Oklahoma C ity on November 13, 1957, 
to provide the kind of additional defense which is needed, “requires 
tax money—lots of it.” 

I would like to point out that this Division collected over $43 mil 
lion in delinquent taxes during the years 1955 to 1957, and it sueceeded 
in having claims for refund disallowed by the courts in the amount 
of more than $159 million during the same period. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was it in fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Rice. In 1955 we had collections of $21 million and savings or 
recoveries of $31 million, which is a total of approximately $52 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Roonry. What were your figures for 1956? 

Mr. Rice. In 1956 we had collections of $6 million and savings or 
recoveries of approximately $60 million, for a total of about $66 
million. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the figures for 1957 ? 

Mr. Rice. Collections of approximately $16 million and savings 
or recoveries of approximately $67 million, or a total of approxi- 
mately $83 million. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well; you may proceed. 
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Mr. Ricr. The Tax Division is one of the principal agencies to 
which the Government must look for the taxes with which to finance 
the additional defense effort. 


SIZE OF PRESENT PERSONNEL STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. At this point please tell us for the record the total 
number of the staff handling this work at the present time. 

Mr. Rice. 240. That includes both legal and clerical. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is without the additional 16; is that correct? 

Mr. Rice. Well, that includes the 16. 

Mr. Taptock. Well, it would not, Mr. Chairman. There are 240 
on the regular roll, and 16 on the special roll. There is a total of 
256 authorized positions. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “authorized positions,” authorized by 
whom ? 

Mr. Tapiock. By the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Please proceed. 


TRENDS IN VOLUME OF BUSINESS AND SIZE OF BACKLOG 


Mr. Rice. I think the committee is familiar with the trends in the 
work of this Division. 

The big increase began in 1947, and the norris increased in every 
year except 1954 sinc e then, with a record high of 5,200 in the fiscal 
year just closed, 1957. The first 5 months of fiscal 1958 show an in- 
crease of ares: 5 percent over fiscal year 1957. Present in 
dications are that we will see a new high for total receipts of new 
business during the current fiscal year. 

The reasons for this increase, I think, are fairly obvious: The ad- 
ministrative time lag in which to process controversies which grew 
out of World War II; the continued high rates of taxes; the increased 
business activity ; and the increased number of taxpayers which means 
that a great many more returns are being filed now than in previous 
years, account for this increase. 

As far as the backlog is concerned, the backlog in 1947 was about 
2.200 cases and matters, and it increased every year thereafter until 
1955, or fiscal 1954, reaching a peak at that time of 6,770 cases and 
matters. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Taptock. At the end of 1954 and the beginning of 1955. 

Mr. Rice. By the end of 1954, this increase had been brought to a 
virtual halt in the sense that the increase in that figure was only 164 
as compared to 1,001 in fiscal 1953 

In fiscal. 1955 we showed a decrease of 560 cases and matters which 
was the first decrease in 10 years, and a further decrease of 1,100 in 
fiscal 1956. 

In the fiscal year just closed, fiscal 1957, we have shown a decrease 
of approximately 382 cases and matters which brought the total de- 
crease for the 3-year period to something over 2,000 cases and matters. 

The workload, however, remains high. It approximated 4,700 cases 
and matters at the end of 1957 and we are anticipating that we will 
receive approximately 5,600 new cases and matters in fiseal 1958. 
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That will give us approximately 10,300 cases and matters which we 
will be required to handle in fiscal 1958. 

I would like to point also to the increase in the workload in terms 
of dollars which is even more pronounced than the inerease in terms 
of numbers. In 1947 all of the litigation pending in the Tax Divi- 
sion involved approximately $85 million. By 1957 that figure had 
increased to almost $700 million. 

It is of equal interest that whereas each new case received in the 
Division in fiscal 1947 involved an average of $60,000, the average new 
ease received today involves approximately $130,000. So that not 
only is the total amount involved in litigation increasing, but the 
total amount involved in each new case has very materially increased. 

With respect to the fiscal year 1957 the Division was able to achieve 
a reduction in backlog for its third straight year which brought, as 
I stated previously, the 3-year reduction to something over 2,000 
cases and matters. 

As a matter of dollars and cents, our collections and savings 
amounted to approximately $83 million, which was the highest which 
we had recorded up to that time. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF OLDER TAX CASES 


One thing I would like to bring to the attention of the committee 
is the reduction which we have been able to achieve in the number of 
older cases. For example, in the criminal field since 1955 we have 
reduced the number of criminal cases which are more than 1 year old 
from 451 to 255, a reduction of 43 percent. 

With reference to those which are more than 2 years old, they have 
been reduced from 297 to 130, or a reduction of 56 percent. 

On the civil side, cases which are more than 2 years old have been 
reduced in 1957 from 1.255 to 926, a reduction of 26 percent, and 
those that are more than 3 years old have been reduced from 736 to 
546, a reduction of 25 percent. 


STEPS TAKEN TO EXPEDITE PROCESSING OF LITIGATION 


Some of the factors which have contributed to these results are, of 
course, the aid of this subcommittee in providing funds to make the 
personnel available which was needed to handle this steadily increas- 
ing workload. In addition, we have engaged rather extensively in 
the use of pretrial techniques. Several years ago pretrial procedures 
were relatively unknown in the trial of civil tax cases, but we have 
not seen any reason why that technique cannot be applied as well to a 
tax case as to any other type of case and we have used it very ex- 
tensively in the past 2 years with gratifying results. 

Another step which we have taken was to arrange, with the coopera- 
tion of the local bench and bar, for the setting of special tax calendars 
whereby we would group a number of civil tax cases to be tried within 
a stated period of time, over, say, 2 weeks, and then concentrate on 
the docket in that manner. This has proved very successful and effec- 
tive in bringing the dockets in the various districts up to date. 

Another step which has been taken is to establish closer liaison with 
the Internal Revenue Service than we have had, I think, probably at 
any previous time. One step in this liaison was to establish the perma- 
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nent committee of representatives of the Tax Division and of the Chief 
Counsel’s Office in the Internal Revenue Service, which meets once a 
month and works from a prepared agenda, to discuss problems of 
common interest to the two agencies. I think this has been very helpful 
in expediting the work of both : agencies. 

Another thing which we have done in the way of expediting work 
is to take and maintain a continuing inventory of all offers to settle 
civil tax cases. As I think you know, there is a limit to the number of 
decisions that the courts can hand down, and if we are to process ex- 
peditiously this steadily increasing workload, it is necessary to settle 
a great many cases out of court. So, we have set up and maintained 
this inventory of compromise offers which provides us with monthly 
statistics as to how many offers are pending in the Division, and 
where they are, who has them, and what their current status is. I think 
that has been a very helpful thing in expediting the processing of 
compromise offers through the Division. 

Another thing which we have done is to maintain a fairly close 
scrutiny of requests for delay, particularly in the matter of answers 
and other responsive pleadings which originate within owr own 
Division. 

Some years ago the number of requests for extensions of time to file 
those ple adings | averaged as high as 2 per case. By a careful watch 
on all such requests, and weeding out hone which did not appear to 
have any substantial merit to them, we have reduced the number of 
requests for such extensions to 0.1 per case, which I think amounts 
to virtually eliminate the problem as far as delays in filing respon- 
sive pleadings are concerned. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLAIMS SECTION 


I would like at this time to call the attention of the committee to 
another step we have taken in the Tax Division within the past year, 
and that is Eprmtion of a new section which we call the Claims Section. 

This section will have jurisdiction over all tax claims in bankruptcy, 
probate, and insolvency proceedings. They will handle all our col- 
lection suits for delinquent taxes ‘and they will handle all our lien 
foreclosure suits. 

This work was formerly handled by the Trial Section of the Tax 
Division whose largest function is the defense of suits for refund of 
taxes. By creating this new section, we leave the Trial Section free 
to concentrate on the defense of suits for refund of taxes, and at the 
same time we indicate the importance that we are now attaching to 
the suits for collection of delinquent taxes and to the processing of 
claims for collection of taxes in bankruptcy, probate, and insolvency 
proceedings. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that concludes our presentation with respect 
to this request for allotment. 


CRIMINAL CASE STATISTICS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Rice, what percentage of the total cases handled 
by the Tax Division are criminal cases ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I would say approximately 15 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the figures on criminal cases in fiscal 
year 1953 which began July 1 of 1952? 
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Mr. Rice. The number received ? 

Mr. Rooney. The number handled. 

Mr. Rice. Received and pending? 

Mr. Roonry. The number handled. 

Mr. Tapiock. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I think I have a 
statement here, or I have one similar to the one you requested last year, 
which compares it, I believe, from 1951 on, and I also have the figure 


you just asked for. 


The statement shows the number of trials and pleas, total convic- 
tions, and those which have been dismissed. The two totals added 
together would show a total workload for each year, and at the bottom 
of the statement is shown the percentage of success. That might need 
some explanation. 

The figure on the right is the percentage of the total convictions. 

I do not have a copy before me, but is that figure 95 percent ? 

Mr. Rooney. Ninety-five percent in 1957; that is the total of con- 
victions and acquittals ? 

Mr. Taptock. That is correct, sir, and then the 86 percent is of 
the total criminal cases handled. That would be the 706 convictions 
and the 91 dismissals added together. 

As a matter of comparison, we can take 1951 when there was 97 
yercent of success in convictions and acquittals and 80 percent success 
in the total cases handled. 


GROWTH OF PERSONNEL STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. What was the staff in the Tax Division in 1951? 

Mr. Taptocx. Mr. Chairman, you have gone back 1 year beyond 
the statement [ have prepared. 

Mr. Rooney. Make it fiscal year 1952, then, please. 

Mr. Taptock. In 1952 the staff was 167. 

Mr. Roonry. As compared with 256 at the present time? 

Mr. Taptock. At the present time 256; yes, sir. 


CRIMINAL TAX CASES 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted this schedule at this 
point in the record. 
(The schedule referred to follows :) 


Criminal tax cases 


Convictions Other disposition Convictions as a 
| percentage of 
Fiseal ye 
| ' ; 

Trials | Pleas | Total |Acquit-| Dis- | Nolle | Total | Total | Cases 

tals | missals |prosqui cases tried 
1957 6 645 706 41 46 4 91 86 95 
1956 144 aS 719 45 66 s 119 86 94 
1955 66 600 f66 48 40 2 90 88 93 
1954 5 548 599 44 26 s 78 SSR 93 
1953 991 642 43 32 2 77 8&9 94 
1952 is $61 410) 13 38 ] n2 89 97 
1951 2 234 261 7 Af ] 64 80 97 
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EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION OF LOCAL UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS IN 
HANDLING TAX CASES 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the total number of tax cases, both 
civil and criminal, how many of these total cases handled were han- 
died in fiscal year 1957 by the Tax Division and how many by the local 
United States attorneys / 

Mr. Taptock. I believe we have a footnote which shows that. 

Mr. Rice. I believe it is in the justification. 

I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, for the record, that we are 
essentially a centralized operation in the sense that at least as far as 
the civil cases are concerned most, or a great majority, of the cases are 
actually tried or argued by attorneys from the Division in Washing- 
ton, rather than by the United States attorneys. 

Mr. Taptocx. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether this will answer 
your question, but the figures show this: The attorneys in the Tax 
Division in 1957 conducted 90 percent of the civil trials in the district 
courts throughout the United States, and handled 98 percent of all 
civil appeals. 

With reference to the criminal work which represents 15 percent of 
the total, I would say the United States attorneys handled at least 
85 percent of that work, and it was in the field. 

They are primarily responsible for the trial of the criminal cases 

On the other hand, the Tax Division is primarily responsible for the 
trial of the civil cases. 

Mr. Rooney. When you submit these figures which you have in- 
serted in the record with regard to criminal cases, are these cases 
referred to by these figures cases handled by the Criminal Division or 
are they the total criminal cases handled by the Tax Division ? 

Mr. Taptock. These are the cases handled by the Tax Division. 
By the Criminal Section of the Tax Division. They all originate in 
the Tax Division, and are forwarded to the United States attorneys, 
and then supervised from Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert, do you have any questions ? 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASED VOLU ME OF CRIMINAL CASES 


Mr. Couperr. Mr. Rice, I note from these figures a very sharp 
step-up in the total volume of criminal cases in 1951 to 1957. There 
was actually a threefold step-up. Is there any explanation of that? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I would say the main explanation is the increased 
activity of the Internal Revenue Service in this field. As you know, 
they were given an additional appropriation for activity in this field 
and that produced the cases which were transmitted then to us. 

Mr. Coupverr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Crievencer. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Thank you, Mr. Rice, and gentlemen. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr, Chairman and members of the 
committee. 
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(CRIMINAL DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


R. D. McLEAN, ACTING ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

JOHN C. AIRHART, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 

E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next division of salaries and expenses, general 
legal activities, with which we shall concern ourselves is the 
Criminal Division. 

The justific “ere with regard to the Criminal Division begin at 
page 33 of tab : 

The request is in the amount of $1,275,000, which is an increase of 
merely $300 over the 1959 budget base. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


At page 48 of these justifications there is an interesting recapitula- 
tion with regard to the workload data which we shall insert at this 
point in the record. 

(The recapitulation referred to follows :) 


Recapitulation 

| Actual Estimated 

| ee =" | at 

| 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

= —| —| ci ee 
Cases or matters: | 

Pending beginning of year 582 | 463 | 284 | 1 187 16: 
Received 4, 702 4, 736 4, 045 4, 085 | 4, 200 
Terminated __. - 4, 821 4,965 | * 4,115 |} 4, 109 4, 203 
Pending end of year. 463 284 | 214 163 164 





Civil rights caseload not included for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a general statement with regard to the 
Criminal Division, Mr. McLean? 

Mr. McLean. No, sir; I do not have a general statement, or formal 
statement, shall I say. 


EXPLANATION OF REDUCTION OF WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if you addressed yourself to this 
workload chart which has just been inserted in the record because 
there has been quite a falling off in the number of cases received, from 
1,702 in 1955 to 4,045 in 1957, as well as in the number of cases ter- 
minated. 

You terminated 4,965 cases in 1956 as compared with but 4,115 last 
year. 

Will you please explain that ? 

Mr. McLean. A great deal of that, Congressman, has to do with 
immigration mi itters, among other things, with respect to the taking 
effect of the McCarran Act. Prior to that time we had a great volume 
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of Chinese declaratory judgment cases which was fallowed under the 
1940 Immigration Act but which under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952 has been greatly circumscribed. 

We had two rather successful grand jury actions in New York and 
San Francisco during the past year which have greatly dissuaded 
Chinese in pursuing their claims of American cit izenship. 

Also contained in this estimate is the fact that the civil rights case- 
load is not included within our estimate for 1958 and 1959 since that 
Division which was formerly a section in the Criminal Division has 
now been separated and is now a fully constituted Division in and 
of itself in the Department of Justice. 


EFFECT OF ELIMINATION OF CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION ON PERSONNEL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. So that this is understood on the record, the Criminal 
Division is made up of an Administrative Regulations Section, an 
Appeals and Research Section, a Fraud Section, a General Crime Sec- 
tion, an Organized Trial and Racketeering Section, and the Trial Staff ? 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sir; that is correct, Conngressman. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, is this the area where we used to have a Civil 
Rights Section ? 

Mr. McLean. The Civil Rights Section was a section of the Criminal 
Division. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I recollect. 

Mr. McLean. Yes, sit 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION, 1955-58 


Mr. Rooney. How many people did you have working there in that 
Civil Rights Section in the last 3 or 4 fiscal years? Do you have figures 
on that ? 

Mr. McLean. I think it was approximately 10. 

My administrative officer is here with me and, perhaps, he could 
elaborate upon that. 

Mr. Roonry. I think it might be well if we had that specifically 
set forth. The figures appear in previous hearings with regard to 
this Department of Justice supply bill. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

1955: 7 attorneys and 5 clerks 
1956: 7 attorneys and 5 clerks 
1957: 7 attorneys and 5 clerks 
1958: 10 attorneys and 8 clerks (as of November 30, 1957) 


~l-1 


Mr. Roonry. This leads me to the question as to why, since you are 
setting up in this 1959 budget a new Civil Rights Division rather 
than having a Civil Rights Section of the Criminal Division, there is 
not a cor responding dec rease in the Criminal Division. 

Mr. McLean. Why is there not a corresponding decrease 4 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprerra. It has been taken out, Mr. Chi iirman, all the way 
along through the years. You will see when the Civil Rights Division 
was set up we picked it up on an actual basis, and take it right through 
the 3 years. 
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Mr. Rooney. But why is there not a decrease in personal services, 
permanent positions, in the Criminal Division ? 

Mr. Arruart. Mr. Chairman, I think you will find our fiscal year 
1958 budget was for $1,584,000, and for 212 people. 

This was reduced by transfer to the Civil Rights Division, and also 
by our own reduction. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are the figures for previous fiscal years with 
regard to appropriations and number of employees? I do not see any- 
thing here. You just start off with a 1959 base. Where is the data 
with respect to this, Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anprerra. In the green sheets. 

Mr. Burrs. Pages 146 and 147 will give you the Civil Rights Section 
breakdown for 1957. 

Mr. Anpretra. You wanted the Criminal Division sheets ? 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this, gentlemen, that there is 
no decrease in the number of permanent positions in the Criminal 
Division ; is that not approximately right ? 

Mr. McLean. As it now stands, we are not fully up to staff. Asa 
matter of fact, as I recall we are some 20 lawyers—— 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, the Criminal Division had 173 people 
in 1956. You will notice that the estimate here now is for 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 51 of your justifications and ] 
find the total permanent departmental employee figure in 1957 was 
175. The figure for the present years is 175 and your request is for 
175 in the coming year. Deducting the lapses in the 3 fiscal years, 
we have the figure of 154.4 in 1957; 155.6 in the present year, and you 
are asking for 154.2 in the coming year. 

These are your figures. 

Mr. Anpretra. The 1957 estimate would total 212 positions, Mr. 
Chairman. Then we went back to 1957 and pulled out positions 
from Criminal and set up a Civil Rights Section. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought I was a little slow, but you gentlemen are 
awfully slow this morning. 

Mr. Anprettra. As I told you before, Mr. Chairman, we went back 
and had them set up the Civil Rights Division, as such, and they were 
pulled out of the Criminal Division, too. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. McLean. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Tuespay, JANUARY 21, 1958. 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR GENERAL 
WITNESSES 


J. LEE RANKIN, SOLICITOR GENERAL 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The first item with which we shall concern ourselves 
this afternoon is that for the Office of Solicitor General, which ap- 
pears beginning at page 3 of the justification under tab 3. 
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This request is in the amount of $375,000, which would be in- 
crease of $25,400 over the 1959 base. ° 

It should be noted at page 5 of these justifications that there is a 
breakdown of the increases, and that at page 6 there is a chart show- 
ing workload data. 


ali 


BUDGET SUMMARY AND WORKLOAD DATA 


We shall insert both these pages at this point in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The Solicitor General estimates that $375,000 will be required to meet his 
needs for the fiscal year 1959. This exceeds the funds available for 1959 by 
$25,400. 


The items of increase are: 





Mr. Rooney. 
of the United States, Mr. 


1. Maintenance of average employment is $3, 000 
a ee S me te Nea 200 
3. Printing and reproduction dh std aegis bach asdouitbes tenes saeete es fe 3% 22, 000 
.. Giner ‘contractial -Gervitel iis. ised okie eae SSK. Ls 200 
Workload data 
Actua Estimated 
19: 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Case r matters 
Pending beginning of vear 82 91 | 94 181 oR] 
Received 467 584 680 700 700 
lerminated 158 581 193 600 600 
Pending end of year 91 4 181 281 381 
Other activities: | 
Appellate determinations made by the Solicitor General’s 
Office . 1, 061 1, 043 1, 129 1, if 1, 165 
Certiorari determinations made by the Solicitor General’s 
Office 473 514 501 520 | 520 
Miscellaneous recommendations passed on in the Solicitor 
General’s Offic 64 84 | 0 80 80 
Total cases or matte 2, 147 2, 31¢ 2, 474 2, 646 2, 746 


We are pleased to have with us the Solicitor General 
J. Lee Rankin. 


I trust you are prepared to direct yourself to this request, Mr. 
Solicitor (seneral # 
EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 
Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
The items are as you have noted them. 
The first item is the maintenance of average employment. There 


is not any additional employment, 


staff for a greater part of the year. 


but assuming a more complete 


You will notice the volume of work is rather consistently increasing. 


The Court has the largest 


t volume that it has ever had in its history 


this year, and our work, of course, is proportionately greater. 

We also are having a greater load in the courts of appeals of the 
various circuits because of the volume that is done by the Government 
in the attempt to reduce the backlog of cases further. 
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The other ttem of travel and contractural services involve $200 
each. That isa small estimate. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Then, the large item, $22,000, is for printing of records, and repro- 
duction, estimated according to the w ay that our costs are now going. 

We have ahead of us within this fiseal period described by this 
budget the problem of several records to be reproduced. One of 
them would be the case of Arizona v. California which, of course, is 
pending before a special master in the Supreme Court but before it 
ean reach the Court for eae there would have to be a record 
properly reproduced. In that case there are about 26 lawyers for the 
State of California and approximately 12 for Arizona and then 
Nevada, New Mexico, and other States also have their counsel. There- 
fore, one can see it has been going for various periods before this 
special master, 

Mr. Roonry. One good man like yourself ought to be able to handle 
a situation like that, do you not think? 

Mr. Ranxry. There is something to that point, Mr. Chairman, but 
we have to have a record before we can get the proposition properly 
before the Court. 

Mr. Rooney. This is comparable to the situation when the Senate 
appoints 16 conferees on this bill. We like to go over there with 
small as possible a number of House conferees. 

Mr. Rankin. We have a number of cases which are not so large as 
that, but we have no way of controlling these records. We have to 
get them printed in order to present the cases to the Court, and this 1s 
just an estimate of the way things have been going with the additional 
business which we have had. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, of course, you have to hay 
records have to be paid for. 


as 


» the records and the 


Is it understood with regard to this $22,000 request that that money 
would be used solely for the purpose of the records, and not transferred 
toor allowed anywhere else ? 

Isthat correct / 

Mr. Anpretra. That isright, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. CLevencrer. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Ranxin. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Civit Dtviston 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE COCHRAN DOUB, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is that for the Civil Division which 
appears beginning at page 53 of the justifications under tab 3. 

The request for the Civil Division for the coming fiscal year is in 
the amount of $2,865,000, which would be an increase of $55,500 over 
the 1959 base. 
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BREAKDOWN OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


It should be noted that the requested increases are set forth at page 
55 of the justifications. 

It might be well if we inserted at this point in the record the chart 
at the upper half of that page. 

(The chart referred to follows 7 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 
The Civil Division estimates that $2,865,000 will be required to meet its needs 


for the fiscal year 1959. This exceeds the amount available for 1958 by $55,500 
The items of increase and decrease are: 


1. weemules. bas above 62- week iDGUC si nccenswns cen brn nees eS $100 
as. ES NII nis. Senin memmniastiveneinatigiebedigicntadnie tuiagie ae ee 
a Nn TITS * WI OTN ag esa eacenen ipeecsiern pre geen bre chdadomesales kh Re 
4. Maintenance of average employment____.__-__-__-_~-_ Sea he be. 16, 575 
i UTE, UNECE a eigenen cts Bee 
6. Other contractual services...i............ adeailivies Aectaibitia wickiumanacne |) Lee 
Te I tek cciceccsicesse raking inane MaMa iat nehawiess hist cvais oma Oe 
8. Contribution to retirement fund___--_--~~- Sinitentychabasal onan apiigecadl saranda 3, 680 


Mr. Rooney. It might also be well at t this time 2 if we heard from the 
Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Doub, with regard to this request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dous. Mr. Chairman, for fiscal year 1958 the Civil Division 
requested an appropriation of $2,802,940, but the Attorney General 
has been able to allot us $2,809,500 of the $10,800,000 appropriated by 
the Congress for general legal activities. 

In connection with this allowance, however, our allotment from the 
special fund was decreased from $125,000 to $50,000, a reduction of 
$75,000. To offset that, our allotment in the regular appropriation 
was increased by about $50,000. So, we actually had a net reduction 
of about $25,000 in the amount requested. 

The increase requested of $55,500 over the amount available for 1958 
is made up of items 5 and 6 on page 3-55. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


The first item which is shown refers to 5 additional positions, con 
sisting of 2 lawyers and 3 stenographers in the amount of $30,945. 
One of these law yers will be allocated to the Court of Claims Section. 
and one tothe Government Claims Section. 


LEGAL FEES FOR FOREIGN COUNSEL 


The other item for $13,000 relates to estimated legal fees for foreign 
counsel in connection with our civil litigation in the courts of other 
countries. 


Last year, when I was before the committee, I reviewed in consider- 
able detail the work of the Civil Division and its problems. Since the 
committee is familiar with our work, I will not review it again. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING 1957 


On December 31, 1957, there were pending 14,130 cases involving 
$1,390 million, excluding Japanese claims and foreign litigation, as 
comps red with 14,660 cases at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

Of these, 7,774 involving approximately $1,100 million were pend- 
ing against the United States and 6,356 involving approximately $278 
million claimed were on behalf of the United States. 

I might say in order to give you an idea of the size of our operation 
that during fiscal year 1957 collections on behalf of the Government 
approxim: ated $30.5 million, as compared with $23,156,000 in 1956. 

The largest single ree overies were in the Canadian grain cases from 
which we collected approximately $2 million. 

There has been an increase in our intake of suits against the Gov- 
ernment. During fiscal year 1957 there were filed 4,618 suits involv- 
ing $203 million, as compared with a total of 3,712 civil suits involv- 
ing $33.5 million during fiscal year 1956. 

We have given considerable emphasis in attempting—you might say 
continued emphasis—to drive down our old cases, and I would like to 
submit to the committee this table that does suggest we have made 
real progre ss in this area. 

In 1956 and 1957 we instituted a number of suits for the recovery 
of section 608 windfall profits to recapture excess mortgage proc eeds. 


TRANSFER OF CASES TO COLLECTION REPORT 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, in connection with this, did you write oif 
any of these cases, or send them back to the United States attorneys, 
or do any thing as that? 

Mr. Dous. I do not think so. 

Mr. Rooney. [note that at page 69, the recapitulation of your work- 
load data, that overall the Civil Division last year closed out 13,322 
cases by new delegations to United States attorneys and 1,753 cases by 
transfer to collection report. 

What do you mean by “collection report” ¢ 

Mr. Dous. I found that those cases were cases which had been re- 
duced to judgment. They had been fully litigated and it had been 
the practice of the Civil Division to continue to carry them in our 

caseload figures upon the theory that there was frequently additional 
work in collecting the judgments. 

This was correct, but I felt that they should be taken out of the 
caseload figures and shown as a separate item, because in the case of 
many of those judgments there was nothing more that we could do. 
In other words, they were in a different category from the actual cases 
under definitive litigation. 

To show you what I mean as to how we are carrying them on our 
monthly statements, they are now shown separately at the foot of our 
caseload tables. Otherwise, neither I nor the Attorney General 
would know what cases were in thé at category because they had there- 
tofore been buried in the general caseload figures. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF CASELOAD STATISTICS OF CUSTOMS SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this chart, Civil Division statistical 
report for December 1957, cases against the United States, with regard 
to your Customs Section there is a star which indicates that at the 
bottom of the page the customs statistics are “not adaptable to the 
form of this report.” 

Is there a chart in the justifications—I notice a number of work- 
load data charts—with regard to the Customs Section ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. On what page is that? 

Mr. Anprerra. Page 61. 

Mr. Dovus. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that that is a type of 
operation where 1 proceeding or 1 test case may dispose of 15,000 
or 20,000 pending cases. So, the result is that it is just impossible 
to visualize the actual workload of that Section. Actually, the 
figures, therefore, are not nearly so astronomical as they appear to be 
in that statement. 

Mr. Rooney. They could not be with only 10 lawyers in that Sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Dous. No: they could not possibly be. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. I did not mean to interrupt you. 


RECOVERIES OF WINDFALL PROFITS FROM CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSING 
PROJECTS 


Mr. Dovs. There is 1 new type of case that we instituted in the 
years 1956 and 1957, and they were suits for the recovery of section 
608 windfall profits; namely, for improper distributions of mortgage 
proceeds in excess of the cost of construction of housing projects when 
the Government had guaranteed the mortgages under the National] 
Housing Act. 

Our litigating program did result in accomplishments in fiscal year 
1957, and in the ensuing 6 months. 

The committee might be interested to know that as a result of this 
litigation during the past 6 months we have effected recoveries aggre 
gating $4,555,000. These recoveries are not paid to the Government, 
but to the mortgagor corporations owning the housing projects; but 
they inure to the benefit of the Government by prov iding additional 
security for the mortgages insured by FHA. 

We think that we do need an additional lawyer in the Government 


Claims Section, and one additional lawyer in the Court of 


Claims 
Section. 


FEES PAID TO FOREIGN COUNSEL 


As to the requested allowance of $13,000 for foreign litigation, dur- 
ing the year 1957 we paid to foreign counsel as legal fees § $12,623 for 
which no allowance had been made in the budget. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that after World War IT the United 
States embarked upon this worldwide ECA, EPS, point 4 program, 
under which it advanced substantial sums to foreign corporations for 
the rehabilitation of industries and mines in consideration of the 
agreement of the foreign corporations to repay by the delivery of 
products and supplies to the United States. 
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Many of these contractors defaulted in the delivery of the promised 
supplies. Their general attitude was that the United States could 
not do anything about it, or would not do anything about it. As a 
consequence, within the past few years the Civil Division has instituted 
suits upon a series of defaulted contracts for the procurement of tung- 
sten ore against foreign corporations in the courts of Portugal, of 
lead and other minerals in the courts of Germany, and of cobalt in 
the courts of Ontario, Canada. 

We have asserted claims for the failure to deliver zine and lead in 
Greece, cotton in Hong Kong, rice in Siam, asbestos and copper in 
Rhodesia, beryllium in Morroco, chromite in Turkey, tin in South 
Africa, and industrial diamonds in French Equatorial A friea. 

As to that last claim we recently settled and are effecting a recovery 
of almost $1 million in French franes. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Dovus. I would like to submit this statistical report showing the 
extent of this foreign litigation. 

We have pending in foreign courts 65 cases involving about $4 mil- 
lion. 
WORKLOAD DATA OF FOREIGN LITIGATION UNIT 


Mr. Roonry. It might be well if we inserted this foreign litigation 
statistical report at this point in the record. 
(The report referred to follows :) 


, wid ‘ ; ‘ : aid ; Se 
Forewq litigation unit statistical report jor month of December 1957 


CASES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Cases pending begin- Cases received Cases terminated Cases pending end 
ning of month during month during montt of month 
Country 4 
Num- Amount Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | Num-| Amount 
ber involved ber I volved ber involved be r involved 
Italy. 15 $17, 965. 32 15 | $17,965.32 
Germany-. I | 1 oa 
Japan. 3 3 | 
Libya l 82, 000. 00 1} 82,000.00 
Philippines 1 | 10, 878. 52 1 | 10, 878. 52 
Greece 15 $8, 503. 35 8 |$4, 742. 00 23 53, 245. 35 
Turkey l 91, 000. 00 1} 91,000, 00 
Subtotal 37 250, 347. 19 & | 4,742. 00 45 | 255,089.19 
CASES ON BEHALF OF UNITED STATES 
Portug $781, 749. 29 f $781. 749. 29 
Turkey l 71, 212. 29 1 | $71, 212. 29 
German 315, 298. 97 6 |$1, 804. 93 11 317, 103. 90 
F. Equati I 2, 444, 654. 76 1 |2, 444, 654. 76 
Italy | 9, 132. 30 1 9, 132. 30 
Canada ] 154, 391. 11 l 154, 391. 11 
Subtotal 15 776, 438. 72 6 | 1,804. 93 l 71, 212. 29 20 (3, 707, 031. 36 
Grand total 2 | 4,026, 785. 91 14 | 6, 546. 93 l 1, 212. 29 65 |3, 962, 120 


Mail count 
Incoming 67 
Outgoing 20 


1 otal 8 
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Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Doub. 

Mr. Dovs. In order to conduct this foreign litigation, as well as 
suits which have been instituted in a number of countries against the 
United States, it is necessary for us to employ foreign counsel, and we 
estimate that the legal fees which we will have to pay in the next fiscal 
year will be not less than the amount requested of $13,000. As I 
stated, we paid $12,600 during the past fiscal year to such counsel 
and there were was no allowance for it in our budget. 

Mr. Rooney. How were you able to do that ? 

Mr. Dous. Well, we just had to take it from other funds and other 
sections. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you not do that again? That is a good sys- 
tem, and the taxpayer saves that $12,000. 

Mr. Dovs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Doub. 

Mr. Dovs. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to 
answer any questions. 

WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. Included in these justifications I notice a number of 
workload charts. 

Mr. Dovus. Of each section; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The Civil Division is made up of 10 sections; is it not? 

Mr. Dovus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record we shall insert the work- 
load data at the lower half of page 57 with regard to the Admiralty 
and Shipping Section, the wutdoed data at the upper half of page 
59 with regard to the Appellate Section, the workload data at the 
upper half of page 60 with regard to the Court of Claims Section, 
the workload data on page 61 with regard to the Customs Section, the 
workload data on page 62 with regard to the Frauds Section, the 
entire page 63, which concerns the General Litigation Section, the 
workload data at page 64 with regard to the Government Claims Sec- 
tion, the workload data at the lower half of page 65 with regard to 
the Patent Section, the workload data at the lower half of page 66 
with regard to the Torts Section, and the workload data at page 67 
with regard to the Veterans’ Affairs Section. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Admiralty and Shipping Section 





Actual | Estimate 
| 1955 | 1956 |} 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
Workload data 
Cases pending July 1- | 2,931 | 2, 795 | 1, 992 | 1, 684 | 1, 784 
New cases received - . 794 | 702 593 | 700 | 700 
Total cases handled --- | 3,725; 3,497] 2,585| 2,384| 2484 
Cases closed . saa : 950 | 1,539 | 729 | 600 | 625 
I at ina aaisdnn weve csieniinnirids _ 2,775| 1,958| 1,856] 1,784] 1,850 
Transfer adjustments pinnaweaweve ae +20 | +34 | —172 | 0 | 0 
Cases pending June 30.............----.---- | 2, 795 1, 992 | 1, 684 | 1, 784 | 1, 859 


Man-years, attorneys.. Honabiskee dcrdhaseet 25. 2 | 22. 5 | 23.8 26 | 26 
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1, 784 
700 
2, 484 
625 
1, 859 
0 
1, 859 
26 


Workload data 
Cases pending July 1 
New cases received 


Total cases handled - 
Cases closed 


Total 
l'ransfer adjustments 


Cases pending June 30 
Man-years, attorneys 


Workload data 
Cases pending July 1 


New cases received 


Total cases handled 
Cases closed 


Total 
Transfer adjustments_- 


Cases pending-June 30 
Man-years, attorneys 


Workload data: ! 
Cases pending July 1 
New cases received _- 


Total cases handled. 
Cases closed 


Cases pending June 30_.._- 


Man-years—attorneys. - 
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Appellate 


ee 
> Section 


Actual 
1955 1956 
| | 
204 227 
| 816 805 
| 
1, 020 | 1, 032 | 
790 | $17 
| 
| aaa . 
230 | 215 
—3 | 0 
227 215 
16.6 17.6 


Court of Claims Section 


Actual 


1955 1956 

1, 385 1, 302 
321 315 
1, 7% 1,617 
417 382 
1, 289 1, 23 
+13 —N 
1, 302 1, 227 
28. 6 31.7 


Customs Section 


Actual 


| 1955 | 1956 


170, 387 | 199, 647 


49,102 | 50, 946 | 


seal | 219,489 | 250, 593 


caren | 19,842} 33, 805 
w---es---+--------| 199,647 | 216, 788 
sieinc ation terials 8 11.2 





Estimate 


1957 | 1958 | 1959 
215 | 230 | 250 
| 884 900 950 
1,099 | 1, 130 | 1, 200 
869 SSO 925 
230 | 250 275 
0 0 0 
230 | 250 275 
18.8 19 | 19 


Estimate 





1957 1958 1959 

1, 227 1, 227 1, 227 
393 400 100 

1, 620 1, 627 1, 627 
389 | 400 | 120 

1, 231 | 1, 227 1, 207 
= 0 0 

1 1, 227 1, 207 
33 36 | 37 

Estimate 
1957 1958 | 1959 


| 216, 788 | 214,044 | 214,044 


42,687 | 50,000} 50,000 
| 259,475 | 264,044 | 264,044 
| 45,432) 45,000 45, 000 
| 214,044 | 219,044] 219,044 
| 10. 4 | 10 10 








Statistics on customs cases reported by the U. 8. Customs Court. 
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Frauds Section 


1055 
> 3a 
9» 909 
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Patent Section 





Actual Estimate 
Sq a as 
1955 1956 | 1957 1958 | 1959 
sacolenhiusaeapimnsateieateienaibideneanleted pninentieinpieaasineagneaapatal a — aos eae | ioelemiaaii 
12 Workload data: 
") Cases pending July 1- 416 | 355 | 309 | 223 | 273 
New cases received__ 73 110 | 98 100 | 100 
40 4 a ; 
wy Total cases handled | 489 | 165 407 383 373 
Cases closed 134 | 158 | 120 110 110 
42 . 2 
0 Total Ss 355 | 307 | 287 273 263 
Transfer adjustments 0} +2 —4 0 | 0 
; Cases pending June 30 355 309 | 283 273 263 
Man-years, attorneys 11 | 11.7 13.7 16 16 
Torts Section 
Actual Estimate 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Workload data 
Cases pending July 1 . A 3, 066 2,191 1, 908 2, 137 2, 337 
40S New cases received is : 1,038 1,093 1, 247 1, 500 1, 500 
Ce Total cases handled. -...-.....-- me 4, 104 3, 284 3, 155 3, 637 3, 837 
193 Cases closed................. ae a2 1, 880 1, 351 1, 007 1, 300 1, 350 
t ) 
: Total : : neue 2, 224 1, 933 2, 148 2, 337 2, 487 
c rransfer adjustments iu Ie os cassie nhsotns —33 —25 —11 0 0 
) = = 
Cases pending June 30_-_. stébene seehocscel 2, 191 1, 908 2, 137 2, 337 2, 487 
14 Man-years, attorneys........-.. : i3. 2 14.3 16.2 17 17 
Veterans’ Affairs Section 
Actual | Estimate 
1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 
Work 1 data 
Cases pending July 1 i ‘ cei 9, 373 11, 2038 2,012 2, 212 
New cases received . e 5, 950 2. 167 2. 000 2. 000 
Total cases handled : adie sh. é 15, 323 13, 370 4,012 4,212 
Cases closed thal siesta ail 2, 274 11, 252 1, 800 1, 800 
Total 13, 049 11, 215 2,118 2, 212 2, 412 
lrransfer adjustments 3 175 12 106 0 0 
Cases pending June 30__._- e june 12, 874 11,203 2,012 2, 212 2, 412 
Man-years, torney 0. ¢ 11.8 1. f 12 12 
. 8,538 cases closed by new delegation to U. S. attorneys. 1,085 cases closed by transfer to collection report 
INTEREST EXPENSE 
AHS 
> + . . . ° e 
Mr. Rooney. What isthe situation, Mr. Doub, with regard to interest 
68 on cases against the Government ¢ 
Mr. Dovus. In the fiseal year 1956 we paid out as interest approxi- 
18 i: ¢ . . . . — . t ‘ 
0 mately $6.3 million. In the fiscal year 1957 we paid out $294,000. So, 
‘118 we have made good progress in clearing out the type of case requiring 
10 the payment of interest by the Government, particularly the just com- 


pensation cases. 
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Mr. Rooney. When did it get up to $6 million ? 

Mr. Down. In fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the highest year before that ? 

Mr. Dov. Well, I think that was the highest year we have had. 

Mr. Rooney. I never heard of this interest being over $4 million 
previously. 

Mrs. Encuisu. That was the year the ship-requisition cases involv- 
ing millions of dollars were closed out. You see, they were drawing 
interest from the date of taking which dated back to World War I. 
and the interest payments were enormous. 

Mr. Bison y. What wasthe amount in interest in fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Dous. $214,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Dour. $242,000, and in 1953, $1,650,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the figures available for fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Dovus. No, sir; but I can get those figures for prior years if you 
would like to have them, Mr. Chair man, for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert the figure for 1952 in this 
regard at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Dovus. Yes, sir. 

(The figure referred to is as follows :) 

$742,684.31. 


REASONS FOR SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST PAYMENTS IN 1956 


Mr. Docs. May I also submit with it a brief statement as to the 
reasons for the substantial interest payments of 1956 which I did 
not review because it did not apply to the fiscal year 1957 ? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF INTEREST PAaIp OUT BY THE GOVERN MENT IN 1956 


An unusually large amount of interest became payable in the fiscal year 
1956 due to the closing in that year of 33 ship requisition cases. These cases 
resulted from the “taking” of ships during World War IJ, and interest was 
awarded as part of just compensation from the date of the taking until the 
payment of the judgments. In 20 cases involving the taking of vessels approxi- 
mately $3,850,000 was paid in interest; in 3 cases involving the taking of 35 
Danish vessels, interest in the approximate amount of $638,250 was paid; and 
in 10 cases involving the taking of title of 10 American-Hawaiian vessels, ap- 
proximately $1,506,000 was paid. In addition, approximately $329,000 was 
paid out in interest in just compensation cases handled by the Admiralty and 
Patent Sections. 

Additional attorneys who were employed on the special fund were assigned 
principally to the interest-bearing cases pending in the Court of Claims, As a 
result of this additional man-power it was possible to bring more cases of this 
type to an earlier conclusion than normally. 


Mr. Rooney. The bulk of the interest would be in the Court of 
Claims section; would it not? 

Mr. Dovs. Yes, sir; I think practically all of it. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions on this 
item ? 

Mr. Cievencer. No questions. 
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Orrice or Leeat CounseL 
WITNESSES 


MALCOLM R. WILKEY, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
s. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now take up the request for the Office of 
Legal Counsel. 

Mr. Anprerra. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to you and 
the other members of the committee Mr. Wilkey, the new Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Office of Legal Counsel. 

Mr. Wiikey. Mr. Chairman, I was sworn in as Assistant Attorney 

General on January 4 of this year. Prior to that time for almost 4 
years I was the United States attorney in Houston, Tex. Prior to 
1954 I engaged in the private practice of law with the firm of Butler, 
sinion, Rice & Cook in Houston. I graduated from Harvard Law 
School and Harvard College in 1948 and 1940, respectively, the inter- 
vening years being accounted for by 5 years of service in the United 
States Army. I was born in Murfreesboro, Tenn.; December 6, 1918, 
resided most of my life in Kentucky, and went to Texas in 1942, from 
whence I came to Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Wilkey. I under- 
stand you are a great friend of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Wiikey. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Roonry. How does it happen that you belong to one political 
party and Mr. Thomas to another ? 

Mr. Anprerra. He is from Texas. 

Mr. Roonry. That is part of it. 

Mr. Wiikey. My good friend, Congressman Thomas, has been in 
office since 1937, and he has many friends, both Republicans and 
Democrats. 

Mr. Roonry. Your hometown is Houston; is it not? 

Mr. Wiikey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. This item for the Office of Legal Counsel appears 
beginning at page 108 of tab 3 of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $400,000 which would be an increase 
of $3,500 over the 1959 base. 

Do you have a general statement with regard to this, Mr. Wilkey ? 


EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Witxey. In this respect: I will make it very brief. 

We are asking for only what we had in the 1958 fiscal year budget. 

The three items of increase there are mandatory under this statute. 
I am sure the committee understands the necessity of those. Our 
personnel ramains the same—24 lawyers and 25 clerks. 

Mr. Rooney. You might not have the answer to this since you have 
been there only a very short while, but why is the amount of $3,280 
necessary for maintenance of average employment when no additional 
positions were requested last year? 
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Mr. Wiikey. Well, that item represents the increases in longevity 
pay of the employees of the Division. That is their annual increase 
under civil service rules, and I think that the contribution to the 
retirement fund is likewise based upon that. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that right, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir; that maintenance of employment has to 
do with taking up all the mandatory increases that come along like 
terminal leave. payments, automatic raises, and things like that. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted at this point in the 
record the workload data set forth on page 111 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


Workload data 


Actual Estimated 
| ' 
} 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 
i 
Executive orders... ; anes Sis ‘ 141 | 111 119 | 120 | 120 
Opinions. : .| 69 | 44 | 100 115 | 115 
Intradepartme ntal opinions | 271 205 | 320 336 336 
Gifts and bequests sethasnca oceans ‘ 44 | 50 52 | 52 | §2 
Special assignments bt i ka kw intial 935 | 1,015] 1,029 1, 065 | 1, 065 
Conscientious objector case ae ‘ a 1, 755 1,076 | 1,089 1, 300 | 1, 300 
Office of Administrative Procedure: ! | 
Intradepartmental studies and opinions -_- - iia a x 53 100 | 100 
Agency rulemaking studies | 
Major (affecting more than 1 agency or subject). - wn lene wen |e~ nonnes | 13 26 26 
Minor (affecting a single agency and subject) a 2 E aie 4 8 | 8 
race een. AO at hii cdi boccddadiobebbnbwdpomtieebanddcds 19 40 | 40 
| 


1 Includes data for period Dex 1956 (date which the Office commenced operations), to June 30, 1957. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert ? 

Mr. Couprertr. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilkey. 

Mr. Wirxey. Thank you, gentlemen, and I appreciate the privilege 
of being here when Mr. Doud was testifying and giving me an in- 
sight into your work on this committee. 





LANDS DIVISION 
WITNESSES 


PERRY W. MORTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
HENRY D. ROGERS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, LANDS DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is for the Lands Division, which ap- 
pears beginning at page 76 of the justifications. ‘This page indicates 
that there is a magnets increase of $160,000 over the 1959 base and 
the total request for the coming fiscal year is in the amount of $2,- 
800,000. 

At the bottom of page 78 of the justifications there is set forth some 
detail entitled “Analysis of Increase,” which we shall insert. at this 
point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 
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ANALYSIS OF INCREASE 
The increase in the appropriation of $160,000 will provide for 9 additional 
positions and other expenses as follows: 


Additional personnel (net) —----~-~~- Z 7 . $41, 890 


TintraiGeye pay. ne eC ee Ge oe 270 
Tnerense in avetage employment .....wai di ee doo 32, 680 
Asprainets,. capert witnesten, Cte... —sniierindn ne netrenapnemnnaeende 75, 000 
ati merment, .SOTss COTTE IIS cc atciccacedemiitba nates inte 10, 160 

CE echt chav os bo ecrssee So Anh ch ctw oe lend ela Sn ed dees se le oe 160, 000 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. It should also be noted that there are nine additional 
positions requested. 

Mr. Morton, will you proceed to justify this request in the amount 
of $2.8 million ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman, the total of $2.8 million requested for 
the Lands Division would include $1,593,030 for personnel in the 
Washington headquarters, a small item of $83,150 for the field people, 
making a total for personnel of $1,676,180. “Other expenses” in the 
total come to $1,016,600 and then there is the ¢ ompletely uncontrollable 
retirement-fund item of $107,220. 


EXPERT WITNESSES AND APPRAISERS 


If I may return for a moment to the “Other expenses” item, I should 
like to note that $850,000 of that, which is within the so-called 07 
account, is for paying expert witnesses, appraisers, anthropologists, 
and others of that sort. The increase itself, as the chairman has 
indicated in the page placed in the record, would include $75,000 
more than we have had available during the present year for ap- 
praisers, expert witnesses, and other services of the speci: al contractual 
nature. The new positions are requested mainly for the reason that 
the volume of work that we have pending in the Division at this time 
and reasonably foreseeable is greater than our present staff is able 
to handle. That is true notwithstanding the fact that in land aequi- 
sition, to which I now turn, there has been a small decrease in the 
arrival of new cases in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956, 


REVIEW OF LAND ACQUISITION BUSINESS 


I should lke to give you the figures for those 2 years. In fiscal 
1956 the total of new land-aecquisition business amounted to 19.706 
tracts as against a fiscal 1957 total of 16.971 tracts. the reduction 
being 9,135. Llowever, I should like to note that we are how, today. 
and will be for another year or two, contending with the inordinate 


volume of nev business ni in 1956 sinee the average total lite 
of a condemnation case is ap proximately 4 years, and the average 
time elapsing before recdlaca nt is somewhere in the nei 


1 ; 
ohborhood ol 
28 months, 


We have several new problems in this land- acquisition field which 
I should like merely to mention in passing. I know that you are 
ina hurry, o r J would spe nd a lot more time. 
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Mr. Roonry. No; we are patiently hanging onto every word you 
say and will listen as long as you want. 

Mr. Morton. We received last week the C hantilly Airport Prviject 
ahd that is going to be a problem, not so much in number of tracts : 
it will be in the number of dollars and the dealings with people. 

The project area C of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency is moving forward at a rapid pace and the total 
projected for that, when they finish, is that they will go clear down 
to the waterfront. Project area C will include a total of about 450 
acres and about 2,600 tracts. Only a portion of those are programed 
for acquisition in this coming fiscal year. We are continuing to 
receive large numbers of requests for NIKE sites and for the ex 
pansion of airfields and for new airfields. These are at least some of 
the major categories of our new land-acquisition business. 


INTEREST PAID ON CONDEMNATION JUDGMENTS 


I should like to mention, with some possible pride, if I may take 
a moment, the fact that we are reversing the trend a little bit. I 
attribute this in considerable part at least, to our emphasis upon 
trying to get the work through the office and the courts faster. werd 
example, the interest paid on condemnation judgments in fiscal ye 
1957, for cases closed other than by settlement, was $934 per wor Cine 
day less than it was in 1956. I think that is quite a mi: irked 
improvement. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was the interest in 1956? 

Mr. Morton. In total dollars I would have a little trouble getting 
that for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert it at this point in the record. 

Mr. Morton. You want the interest figure ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, per day. 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

I will have to supply that for the record, but my memory tells me it 
was about $3,300. 

Mr. Rooney. A day? 

Mr. Morton. Yes; but I do not have that material right at hand. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Interest paid on condemnation judgments in fiscal year 1956 for cases closed 
other than by settlement, was $3,310 for each working day. 

Mr. Morton. There is another encouraging trend which I hope will 
continue and that is that the 
Mr. Rooney. You are the greatest encourager, Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Morton. Wait a minute and you might get discouraged. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. You want $160, 000 additional. 
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ACQUISITIONS BY CONDEMNATION VERSUS ACQUISITIONS BY DIRECT 
PURCHASE 


Mr. Morton. I would like to have this committee informed as to the 
direction of our work, even though it has not reduced our volume at 
this point. 

In 1957, the proportion as between condemnation and title tracts 
was, I think, a marked improvement. In the previous year an in- 
ordinate number of tracts were thrown into condemnation as compared 
to those acquired by direct purchase and this past year that trend has 
been reversed so that more were acquired by direct purchase than were 
thrown into condemnation. I think that is quite a marked improve- 
ment. That does not, however, relieve our immediate workload be- 
cause the fieldwork on condemnation cases is generally handled by the 
United States attorney’s offices, whereas all of the title work is done 
in the Washington headquarters, so it worsens the Lands Division’s 
budgetary position, at least temporarily. 

I would now like to move from land acquisition into the—— 


DATA ON LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 


Mr. Rooney. While we are on the subject of land acquisition, it 
might be well to insert at this point in the record page 83 of the 
justifications, as well as pages 84 to 99, inclusive. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Land acquisitions by acquiring agencies during 1958 and 1959 fiscal years 


Agency Tracts Acreage Estimated 
cost 

Department of the Navy--.--- ; ; 6, 462 148, 842 $29, 322, 475 
Coast Guard... : 7 = 3 2 23, 200 
Veterans’ Administration. : aid 3 81 765, 000 
Architect of the Capitol__- soto m4 5, 000, 000 
General Services Administration aa 150 15, 000, 000 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. --.........- 75 508, 000 

Department of Commerce - napertaan 100 3 : 
National Capital Housing Agency -- ; , ail 172 10 1, 983, 000 
Redevelopment Land Agency ---- i fF oie 312 57 | 8, 041, 287 
Department of Agriculture : wont 310 | 39, 400 | 1, 320, 000 
Department of the Interior = _ paket 4,454 91, 096 | 10, 811, 407 
Department of the Air Force__- ‘ ‘ pun uagaeen 1 5, 200 1155, 366 | 143,701,000 
Department of the Army---.-._......-- icteunhainennanman 17,210 1 424, 141 | 32, 512, 300 
Grand total, all agencies. ...-_-- aemnee noes baa 24, 515 | 858, 995 148, 987, 669 

| 





1 Not an accurate count but is the best informed estimate that could be made by eee of Defense 
representatives. For this reason, tracts and estimated cost are not shown in the detail part of this exhibit, 
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Some of the land acquisition projects to be instituted by acquiring agencies during 
1958 and 1959 fiscal years 


Project 


Marine Corps Training Center, Texarkana_| 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Naval auxiliary air station, El Centro 
Facility, Hay- 


Naval Reserve Electronics 
ward 
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Some of the land acquisition projects to be instituted by acquiring agencies during 


1958 and 1959 fiscal years—Continued 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK & PLANNING COMMISSION 


Project Location Acreage 


Various District of Columbia 
George Washington Memorial Parkway Maryland 


Total for National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Public Roads Administration: Not known_| Various 


Total for Department of Commerce 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AGENCY 


DC-1-34, Morton St Distriet of Columbia 4 
Terrace Apartment, SE do 3 
West of Georgia Ave. at Morton St do 3 
Total for National Capital Housing 10 
Agency. 
REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 
Area C District of Columbia 17 
Area C-1 do 10 
Total for tedevelopment Land 57 
Agency. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


Eastern region New England area, Virginia, 4,000 
Kentucky, and West Vir- 
gini 

Lake States region Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 6, 200 


souri, Michigan, Wiscon- 
in, and Minnesota 
Southern. region North Carolina, South 3, 200 
Carolina, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Florid 
Georgia, and Tennessee 


il I 16. 
Sul or N or | Minz t 10. OO 
I i) t \ i t ‘ 4 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
I Wil S 
\\ ] 4 ‘ 
3 j Arkan ) 
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LA itil do ‘ 
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ik 0 entuc 
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{ * 
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| | X 
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Tracts | Estimated 


cost 


$250, 000 


75 258, 000 
75 508, 000 
100 
100 | 
91 $600, 000 
l 733, 000 
80 650, 000 
172 1, 983, 000 
283 $7, 400, 000 
29 641, 287 
312 8, 041, 287 
4() $50, 000 
120 100, 000 
30 1). 000 
") 1 ) 
CO} ! , 
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1958 and 1959 fiscal years— Continued 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Continued 


Project 


Fish and Wildlife Service 











Location 


Continued 


Pretty Rock North Dakota. 
Shell Lake lo 
Stewart Lake ao 
Tewrukon do 
White Lake ) 
Klamath Marsh Oregon 
Mal ir Lake | in 
Columbia W inyton 
National Park Service 
Joshua Tree National Monument California 
Lassen Volcanic National Park do 
Sequoia National Park do 
Yosemite National Park do 
Rocky Mountain National Park Colorado 
Glacier National Park Monument | Montana... | 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park | New Mexico... 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memo- | North Dakota. | 
rial Park. 
Gettysburg National Military Park....] Pennsylvania_ - | 
Badlands National Monument | South Dakota 
Wind Cave National Park | do... | 
Big Ben National Park... | Texas. 
Zion National Park | Utah | 
Colonial National Historical Park. Virginia _. } 
Virgin Islands National Park ‘i Virgin Islands_. 
Grand Teton National Park | Wyoming 
Bonneville Power Administration: Bonne- | Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
ville Power. and Montana. 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
Region I_- Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 


Columbia Basin 
Crooked River-. 
Palisades. 
Rogue River Basin_- 
Region II 
Santa Maria- 
Trinity 
Ventura 
Region III 
fr 


Colorado River 


levee-system proje 


Wellton-Mohawk | 
Region IV 


Region V 


Washita project, F 
sion. 


ington. 


California... 





Washita project, Foss division. -.---| 


Region VI_..- 


Bismarck - - -- 
Boysen-Pilot Butte 
Canyon Ferry unit 
East Bench unit 
Fort Peck 
Helena Valley unit 
Utica Junction. 
Region VII 


Ainsworth 


Casper. — 

Kansas River. .-- 

Sargent. ....- Sela 
Total for Depa 


Interior. 


| Arizona, California, and 
Nevada. 
mt work and 
ct. | | 
roject 
| Colorado, Nevada, and | 
| Utah. | 
Colorado River storage project- -._--| | 
| Colorado, New Mexico, | 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 
ort Cobb divi- | we } 
| Montana, North Dakota, | 
South Dakota, and Wyo- | 
|} ming. | 
= | 
| South Dakota, Colorado, 
} and Nebraska. 
PRONE OE GC iswetsnwantbantbiictes padhesenes 
FORCE 


Craig Air Force Base, Seln 
Maxwell Air Force Base, ¥ 
Alaskan Air Command 

Davis-Monthan Air Force 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 


| 


a. sia ate eee | Alabama..-.- ‘ 
{ontgomery.....|-. iad Rasrcniiccercnsetwehs 

; Alaska piel : sitive 
3ase, Tucson...| Arizona....-.. 





ng 
Acreage | Tracts | Estimated 
cost 
1, 137 2 S71) Aw) 
1, 220 7 OND 
1. 370 | 4 | ”) OOD 
640 4] Onn 
1, 120 4 26, 500 
3 Oy 10 () 
1, 686 ] 100. 000 
1. 800 } a OOO 
7A0 4} 145, 000 
160 75 150, 000 
170 1 45, 000 
10 10 10, 000 
10 » 170, 000 
5 8 100. 000 
1} 5, 000 
1 2) 15, 000 
45 | l 22, 000 
160 1 | 5, 000 
160 | 1 | 4. 000 
4, 500 2 | 20), 000 
2, 000 3 | 30, 000 
1 | 1 | 1,000 
nO | 5 200, 000 
600 | 5 | 300, 000 
| 3,500 | 1, 982, 323 
| } 
} 
2 280 RR | 52. 000 
545 | 5 54, 000 
5 1 200 
1, 280 10 168, 000 
3 | 25, 000 
| 92} 3,163,000 
55 9, 000 
| 
180 | 10 9, 000 
568 | 47 | 19, 650 
' 
} 
10, 000 | 115 | 300, 000 
| 
=I 
2, 520 18 | 326, 000 
| 
3, 160 | 22 | 460, 000 
} | 
595 28 28, 200 
45 5 1, 500 
826 6 55, 500 
200 20 30, 000 
295 x 5, 750 
120 15 12, 000 
45 | 6 | 3, 000 
295 14 | 9, 90D 
20 1} 600 
55S 114 | 163, 470 
700 15 | 91, 000 


91,006 | 4,454 | 10,11, 
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Some of the land acquisition projecis to be instituted by acquiring agencies during 
1958 and 1959 fiscal years— Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE—Continued 


Project Location Acreage | Tracts | Estimated 
| cost 
Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix | Arizona 
Williarns Air Foree Base, Chandler do 
Klytheville Air Force Base. -_- Arkansas 
Castle Air Force Base, Merced | Celifornia 
Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento io 
MeCellan Air Force Base, Sacramento io 
Peterson Field, Colorado Springs Colorado 
Exvlin Air Force Base, Valparaiso Flori 
Robins Air Force Base, Macon Georgia 
Vurner Air Force Base, Albany do 
Seott Air Force Buse, Bellevilir Ihlinoi 
Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru | Indiana ‘ 
Schilling Air Force Base, Salina | Kansas__... 
England Air Force Base, Alexandria. - | Louisiana. | | 
Dow Air Force Base, Bangor-.- Maine_._. | | | 
Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford_- Massachusetts - - .-- | 
Greenville Air Force Base- | Mississippti_--. | } 
Lincoln Air Force Base__. - -.| NeDragk@u5.....i..- 
Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha-.- | ae i | | 


Portsmouth Air Force Base | New Hampshire. 

MeGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown | New Jersey... | 

Clovis Air Force Base. New Mexico-. 
New York... Z ead 

' 





| 
Griffis Air Force Base, Rome..-- | | 
Mitchel Air Force Base, Hempstead. Ge... ith | 
Suffolk County Air Force Base, West- do.. | } 

hampton Beach. } | | 
Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- | North Carolina---._- 

boro. | j 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton..| Ohio--- 7. : | 
Vance Air Force Base, Enid.-.- | Oklahoma........_-- sud } | 
Ramey Air Force Base | Puerto Rico_- Sasa = | 
Myrtle Beach Air Force Base. | South Carolina..._ = 
Amarillo Air Force Base | Texas. | _ 4 } 
Carswell Air Force Base, Forth Worth. Gh cthidcttbicnancdnas ate | 
Foster Air Force Base, Victoria. .-_. inate teds bet... } i 
Harlingen Air Force Base. 66-5. | | , 
Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman. anes | ps 
Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock do.... ok pas Backs ee 
Geiger Field, Spokane | W ashington_- hinatetinniinies sts aaa Teer ee 
Truax Field, Madiso Wa ace cel WENA eerie aes ail ae 
Air Defense Command | Various....... uibeamasoikeee | Be ol 
Air craft contro] and warning system.......} Various-..............--. 5 | 

| cake saiteiahledienlileiatiameent 
Total for Department of the Air ea 7S _...-} | 155, 366 | ' 5, 200 |! $43, 701, 000 








| P | ‘ i 
Military | | 
Atlanta General Depot dal CHUN cin wowe-cteeun , deuce en ect 
Seattle Quartermaster Market Center_.| Washington... ----- " | — 
es Sete ee ae aie ceil aap bint tite wtih ebiildtied a shv ssncdasbebidiaed aesiOoe 
Fort Sam Houston Ee ponieddnd Md. tinchouhnhbeeeed ~-------|--------]------ 
| 12,141 1310 | # $1, 285, 000 
Civil works: | | Ee 
New England division: | 
Thomaston Reservoir. . ..| Connecticut.......... eaaa’ ..| 765, 000 
Barre Falls Reservoir. -.- ..-| Massachusetts. ...........- Ricsaies | 300 
East Brimfield Reservoir eile = SSinscdbask Ghat eek sia ninh 80, 000 
Hlodees Viens TestE VOR anc nnl aces att eennnh dbiascalbestn baad } 635, 000 
Otter Brook Reservoir - - - aibeaal ae Bampative et ‘ ooie os 51, 000 
Ball Mountain Reservoir...........| Vermont....................].-........ Rcehdioie 70, 000 
North Hartland Reservoir......... siete lla edidibilibtlidechanaiinmvagnaaiiiinstaanag leanne 750, 000 
North Springfield Reservoir........}.-..-- Gate disimesimensne iemmecenrebiad es 465, 000 
Townshend Reservoir.........-..--- dha is sn anecnuiinance teense adil 41, 000 
Monongahela River..........-...-- “Pennsylv ania and West stncbtecpibitncad 53, 000 
Virginia. 
Sutton Reservoir : nial WOU WENN 4 ahs pace oan escola actisatloe 350, 000 
North-central division: Coralville Res- | Iowa_.............-.......-.}..-..-..-- ‘ 69, 000 
ervoir. 
Lower Mississippi Valley division: | | 
Lower White River__..- i ecessaseseadnl ct scieacacags isiamtlns takeadledea aes 8, 000 
Atchafalaya Basin aie Louisiana.........- pean seekedl ; ‘| 71, 000 
Old River control. in SE ae oe ciuninet nmin lets xl pela 31, 000 
Big Sunflower River, etc__- | Mississippi. am aketuationpist deci ntabatibe |. ad 120, 000 
Lower auxiliary channel............|....- ie iiiaccsnaiedtn dicate wie sl | 169, 000 





1 Overall estimate. 
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1958 and 1959 fiscal years—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—Continued 


Project 


Civil works—Continued 

Lower Mississippi Valley—Continued 
Yazoo Basin, main stem 
St. Francis Basin 
Ferrells Bridge Reservoir 

Missouri River division 
Upper Sioux City 

Mission Bend 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
Atchison Bend to Leavenworth 
3each. 

Isbell to Hermann Reaches 
Leavenworth Reach to Parkville 
Liberty to Sibley Bends 
Miami to Glasgow Bends 
Pomme De Terre. _- 
Quindaro to Liberty Bends 
Waverly to Miami Bends 
Garrison Reservoit 
Oahe Reservoir 


North Atlantic division 
Bear Creek Reservoir 
Dyberry Reservoir 
Promnton Reservoir 
Stillwater Reservoir 
tidgeley and Cumberland 


South Atlantic divisi 


Fort Gaines lock 


n 





id dam 
Jackson lock and dam 
Warrior lock and dam 

Ohio River division 
Mansfield Reservoir 

sarkley Dam and Reserv 
Buckhorn Reservoir 
Greenup lock and dam 
Louisville lock and dam 
Markland lock and 
Rough River Reservé 
Dillon Reservoir 


New 








Cumberland lock and « 





Roseville 














Allegheny River Reser 
Hildet nd loc} ia 
S sion 
LOES¢ f 
( Creek 
: 
1 Da é 
Soutnwestern ¢ \ n 
Dard { 
Br 
Dardanes d 
} + .! + VW > ‘ Vf 
Arre Fe R t 
! le Row if I ( 
Bridge 
M ( c Moi Mor 
Rest 
( »R 
4} 
K A’ 
( a 
Nor I 
1) 
I 
e5 y 
H S R 
( {J ) 
Eagle ( 
lee Harbo ane 
Total fo epa t the 
Army, militar civil works 


1 Overall estimate. 


Middle Omaha | 


Location 


Mississippi 

Missouri and Arkansas 
Texas 

Iowa and Nebraska... 
Kansas 

Missouri 


do 

do 

do 

do 

ao 

do 

do 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 

Dakota 


South 


and 


Pennsylvania 
do 
do 
do 

West 


land 
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Condemnation matters report on cases, tracts, acres pending, 


and balance on deposit 
for each agency as of June 28, 1957 


Balance on 








Agency Cases Tracts Acres deposit 

Atomic Energy Commission 56 461 474, 517. 76 $486, 109. 55 
Central Intelligence Agency _- 1} 1 | 346. 00 | , 
Department of Agriculture. 17 30 15, 706. 95 | 24, 232. 32 
Department of the Air Force 501 3, 116 631,017.23 | 6,913, 371. 68 
Department of the Army (defense) 506 3, 860 760,647.12 | 5,032, 617.75 
Department of the Army (nondefense) - 806 | 6, 619 | 483, 962. 77 1, 803, 699. 05 
Department of Commerce (defense) 12 | 80 | 1, 074. 60 | 146, 676. 46 
Department of Commerce (nondefense 4 | 7 48.25 | 23, 477. 60 
Department of the Interior_. 287 | 3, 516 116, 799. 05 5, 106, 821. 77 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons. 1 1 é 3, 450. 00 
Department of the Navy 171 | 8,408 | 202,757.33 | 5,627, 105.18 
Federal Facilities Corporation (defense). Th | 107 2, 553. 88 119, 653. 68 
General Services Administration (defense) : , 20 114 1, 203. 83 14, 701. 83 
General Services Administration (nondefense) 30 143 | 3, 668. 95 3, 953, 525. 59 
House Office Building Commission 5 Beat nw oild | 96, 563. 75 
International Boundary Commission . = 3 | 1,026 | 70,059.95 | 2, 158, 549. 02 
National Capital Housing Authority wel eehbsoandt 5 | 146 |_- a | 202, 009. 84 
National Capital Plarming Commission... i 7 57 159. 28 641, 639. 96 
Office of the Postmaster General a eteas ; : | 2 WF fie ue fe hi 
Post Office Department a een pa | 3 | 14 3. 39 | 751, 000. 00 
Public Housing Administration es : ial 64 1, 433 51, 717. 27 593, 211. 23 
Redevelopment Land Agency _._- wae 6 | Was 48 _..-| 1,167,237. 48 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. __-- 3 8 | 122. 71 | 82, 950. 00 
U. 8. Information Agency hc sited 1 24 | 20.85 | 11, 340. 00 
Veterans’ Administration -..................442.+-+---- 2 | 13 182. 97 | 11, 406. 10 

Total... .- aes Scat 2, 524 29, 373 | 2,816, 570.14 | 44,971, 349. 84 


Mr. Morron. I appreciate the chairman’s catching me on that be- 
cause I had intended to ask that that be inserted at this point. If I 
may, I would like to comment on it for just a moment. 

That shows that the agencies predicted, as of about last August, that 
in the 2 fiscal years, 1958 and 1959, we would receive 24,515 tracts. 
Previous years experience with these estimates, however, discloses 
that they are always on the conservative side and at the rate of in- 
coming, new business right now, I can forecast that that figure will be 
exceeded in the 2 fiscal years mentioned. 

LAND ACQUISITION DATA, 1954-59 

Mr. Roonry. I wonder if you would insert at this point in the record 
a statement by fiscal years, beginning with 1954 and including esti- 
mated 1958 and 1959, the total land acquisitions, tracts, acreage, and 
cost. 

Mr. Morton. I would be happy to undertake that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to follows:) 





Land acquired by fiscal years 1954 through 19457 and estimated for 1958 and 19459 
Fiscal 4 Tracts Parcel Cost of parcels Acres Cost of acres Total cost 
1954 13, 302 2,300 | $15, 928, 769. 23 580,418 | $62, 269,714.18 | $78, 198, 483. 4 
1955 13, 744 3, 316 10, 753, 282. 25 448, 233 50, 201, 337. 23 | 60, 954, 619. 48 
1956 2 13, 627 2, 217 14, 819, 288. 16 595, 679 48, 670, 444. 64 | 63, 489, 732. 80 
1957 2 15. 509 1. 853 10, 671, 075. 70 | 753, 710 49, 327, 242. 34 59. 9G8, 318. 04 
1958 and 1959 4. 5] 858, 9O5 148, 987, 669. 00 |148, 987, 669. 00 
Total 80, 607 9, 686 52, 172, 415. 34 3, 237,035 | 359, 456, 407. 30 |411, 628, 822. 73 
I el re not measured on an acreage basis 
Based upon cases “closed” regardless of the date of actual vesting of tith 
Based on estimates furnished by acquiring agencies, 
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Mr. Morron. Now, I think I am ready to turn to water problems. 
This is one of the places where I would want to assign at least one of 
the additional attorney positions requested. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUESTED INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. By the way, let me interrupt you at this point. With 
regard to these nine additional positions, what are the grades and 
titles ? 

Mr. Morton. I believe that they have been identified as 1 grade 14. 

Mr. Roonry. A lawyer? 

Mr. Morton. A lawyer, yes. 

Also, 2 grade 13’s; 2 grade 12’s, and 1 grade 11. 

Mr. Rooney. Six lawyers? 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the other three? 

Mr. Morron. Clerical positions and the clerical grades fall between 
3 and 5. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have that definite at this point? 

Mr. Morton. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this requested amount of $41,890 to cover them on 
a full-year basis? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir: that is a net figure. We have a decrease of 
three positions in the fie ld which we have to deduct from that. There 
is 1 grade 15 decreased in the field and 2 grade 5 clericals decreased 
in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. Please set this forth on a full-year basis at this point 
in the record together with that other information. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Analysis of position increase, 1959 fiscal year 


Number Grade Salary 
eer i | 
New positions: 
i iat teenie aa edad Nabi ememdiba ta udiemanp iD ieeiiamael GS-14 | $10, 320 
De dcinw dhidbde tide a J52 Perr dhislhintiaboat hod ia GS-13 | 17, 980 
2. ph ideiearitichisise-annductddede nota chaunraapneeteeiinied Yamal Saal GS-12 | 15, 140 
Ks pieced acake hin meaidegicitaeitiiplamaieael << eiensstincinianniiodacae GS-11 6, 390 
Oo ee Onde sinh bn ebb bie lss ep ddtb bE Ios. dd bdowdot GS-5 | 11,010 
I a axes snes site cianelsd ipintiendetbhieares nin eck palip-n cneiaeapeeidn bie bandbea ie autas A a 60, 840 
Positions abolished | 
Rl nciioeninnt ie B sb consti bideadkt.ouba:i & GS-15 |. 11, 610 
, ee ee A ane ss elcid lite tg italia tees cadatatincalle tote ; GS-5 7, 340 
Tb bo Bin waa ddd cc cei cnn dada cde bibdcaatdbtadeb ebhoabinbdiatsnastl | 18, 950 


Net increase: | 


Gt Pn enmnlas Ssedumh Sua tee etisemaensied eceatadied | 9 $60, 840 
Positions abolished ---- pn ann h cau Et eke athena hela mael 3 18, 950 
Re nh a ttidan codamonawane beast eign Ti eo thee) teal 6 41, 890 


Mr. Rooney. Very well, please continue. 
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WATER RESOURCES CASES 


Mr. Morron. In our Water Resources Section, we have noted a 
very substantial increase in work. For example, I have the case of 
Arizona against California on trial today in San Francisco for another 
trial session before the special master. Three of the six attorneys in 
this section are assigned to this one case. If that sounds like excessive 
manpower on one case, I might have the record also show that Cali- 
fornia’s interests are represented by approximately 25 attorneys in the 
case. Arizona’s interests are represented by about 15 and my 3 are out 
there trying to meet that kind of competition. The case involves all of 
the water rights in the lower basin of the Colorado River. The States 
of Utah and New Mexico are also defendants, and Nevada and the 
United States are intervenors. Our interests in the case may be 
illustrated by the fact that the United States owns 46.7 percent of 
the State of California, more than 44 percent of the State of Arizona, 
87 percent of the State of Nevada, and these percentages do not include 
extensive Indian reservations. Obviously the Government’s interests 
are very extensive. 

Another increase of our activity in connection with water resources 
is that we have now been requested to serve as what might be called 
legal counselor to the Federal representatives on the Interstate Com 
pact Commission. There are several of them busy trying to negotiate 
new interstate compacts all of the time. Our part in them is a non- 
litigating function, but it is an exceedingly important function in 
dealing with the relationships between the Federal Government and 
the States. It takes a lot of our time. With that short summary of 
water resources, [ should like to go to the subject of Indian claims. 


WORKLOAD SUMMARY 


Mr. Roonry. Very well, but before you get into your Indian claims, 
I should like to insert pages 100 and 101, a summary of workloads for 
the entire Lands Division. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Lands division workload 1952 through 1957 


Land acquisition | 1952 1953 | ‘1954 1955 1956 1957 
| 
Condemnation tracts: | j | 
Reccived_.__- e sastt a 7.609 | 10,025 | 5,700 | 6,147 | 12,119) 7,487 
Closed 8, 191 9,282 | 6,389] 7,598] 7,535] 7,844 
Pending (end of year ..| 26, 563 | 27,306 | 26,667 | 25,216 | 29,800 | 29,373 
Title tracts | 
Received - | .550 | 7.928 | 6,184 5,210 | 7, S87 | 9, A34 
Closed ..--.| § 092] 11,458 | 6,963 | 6,146] 6,092 | 7,645 
Pending . : | 9 761 | 6,231 5,452 |) 4,516 6, O11 | 7, 900 
Total land acquisition | 
Received. 7 14, 159 | 17, 953 11, 884 11, 357 19, 706 | 16, 971 
Closed ; 16, 283 | 20,740 | 13,302 | 13,744 | 13,627 {| 15, 50 
Pending. 36, 324 33, 537 | 32,119 | 29,732 | 35, S11 37, 273 
Trial section: 
Recular cases: 
Received ; 494 566 423 46) is 389 
Closed _. 645 580 | 185 147 72 | 432 
Pending 704 600 688 702 698 | €55 
Housing cases: 
Received - -- 7, 666 593 74 645 | s(i4 258 
Closed 7, 606 1, 165 591 600 595 294 
Pending 8S4 312 515 560 329 293 
Indian claims cases 
Received __.. 247 50 22 6 12 10 
Closed_ 18 6 ‘ 16 14 7 L5 
Pending -_- 369 413 419 411 416 i11 
Water resources cases 
Received... 111 
Closed... .- 14 
Pending. 1 88 95 


! Since Mar. 18, 1957 


INDIAN CLAIMS 


Roonry. Do not let me forget to ask you with regard to the 
15 cases closed last year as to how much these cost the t: ixpayers 

Mr. Morron. I will try to cover it. If I do not hit it in specific 
detail, I will be glad to hear any supplementary questions, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Two years ago I came to this committee with information about 
a decision of the court of claims in the case of Otoe and Missouria 
Indians against the United States, affirming a judgment of the Indian 
Claims Commission, which the Supreme Court refused to review, 
which for the first time held the United States liable under the Indian 
Claims Commission Act of 1946 to pay for so-called Indian title 
cases. 

I have made estimates in previous years as to what this kind of a 
decision might cost the Government and in summary at this point I 
believe that my most dismal forecasts are coming true. 

From a statistical standpoint, I think I should remind the com- 
mittee that cases are not put in the closed category un there has 
been a final judgment es of the case completely, but there is 
a lot that goes on in a case until that point is reached. Generally 
speaking, they are tried in three parts. The first part is the deter- 
mination of the issue, whether the United States is liable at all. Tf, on 
the first part of the trial, the judgment goes against the United States, 
we proceed then to determine by a further trial the amount of the 
gross liability. The third phase of the case is offsets. so that the final 
judgment becomes a subtraction of the third phase from the second 
phase of the case. So far, the United States has been held liable on 
final judgments in 11 cases under the Indian Claims Commission 
Act in the total amount of $10,228,347.85. And only one of those 
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was a true Indian title case. However, as time las gone on, and 
as a result of the Otoe and Missouria decision, we have had a large 
number of cases moving to determinations of liability against the 
United States. I have a list of 15 cases nm which the Government 
has been held liable on the Indian title theory, the total monetary 
liability still to be determined, for an acreage which is either eo 
mately, or estimated to be, in the aggregate of 37,543,524 acres 

Bight such interlocutory judgments were entered in the year since 
I last visited this committee. 

There is another category of cases, only slightly different from 
the last one, which we call the recognized Indian title cases, in which 
we now have a total of 14 interlocutory judgments adverse to the 
Government involving an aggregate area of 114,822,253 acres, 
approximately. 

There is another category, which we call the treaty and reservation 
title cases, in which ee judgments have been entered in 
10 cases St a total of 13,510,377 acres, approximately. 

That list of 39 cases of inte vies utory judgments adds up to a grand 
total, so far, of 163,910.01 0) acres, slightly plus. 


MONETARY LIABILITY OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN INDIAN 
CLAIMS CASES 


What does this show in terms of our possible, eventual liability? 

In pom ious appearances before this committee I have been reluc- 
tant, as I think you know, to estimate what the ultimate hability of 
chia Goitriade nt may be in this pile of cases, but, when pressed, I think 
that last year I told this committee to mark down some place on 
the chimney a figure of $1 billion and see 10 years from now how 
far I might be wrong. 

I have just referred to 39 cases in which interlocutory judgments of 
hability have been entered for a total of over 163 million acres. Now 
suppose that we were to guess that the average judgment might run 
in the order of $1 an acre—and that is anybody’ Ss guess—we would 
have $163 million in 39 cases so far to look forward to. That is only 
about 10 percent of the docket that we still face for disposition. As 
to whether $1 an acre is a good or a bad guess, | leave to your judg- 
ment, supplying merely the information that never has there been a 
judgment, to my knowledge, for less than $0.40 an acre, nor one 
greater than $3 an acre, except for one case which involved a recent 
valuation date and is, there ee not typical. 

Now, L hope, Mr. Chairman, that if you wish any further statistics 
I may have your questions on gra I will be glad to supply any 
such mformation that I can. 


THEORIES OF LIABILITY 


[I should like, because I think this committee does have a keen 
interest in our progress with this, to leave statistics for a moment and 
tell you some of the things that have been happening to us before 
the Commission, in terms of theories of liability. 

We had originally supposed, of course, that we were not liable in any 
Indian title cases at all, but that issue was disposed of about 2 years 
ago. At that time, we at least thought we had the Sea of what 
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we assumed to be reasonably firm rules that the Indians would be re- 
quired to actually prove their use and occupancy of a definable area 
of land in reference to Indian title claims; not only their use of it but 
their use of it to the exclusion of other tribes from immemorial times 
because that is what Indian title in its classic definition has always 
been considered to be. 

Much of that concept is now going out the window and I am afraid 
there is nothing that I can do about it, on my side of the fence at least. 
except to keep on fighting. 

Here is a little description of some of the whittling away at that basic 
concept. 

The first that. I would mention is the injection of a new theory of 
recognized Indian title. 

[ will discuss that for just a minute. 

For example; take the Treaty of Greenville, 1795. It was at the 
close of our Indian battles which continued beyond the Revolutionary 
War. It involves some of Mr. Clevenger’s home country. 

That tre: uty with, I believe, 13 signatory tribes said, in our interpre- 
tation, that “you signatory tribes are to stay within a certain area of 
126 million acres until we decide we want it. That is where you are to 
remain. 

It wasa treaty of peace with them, in other words. 

There was still every reason for us to sup pose that they would hay 
to prove, as to their individual tribal entities, what ground within 
that 126 million acres they individually occupied to the exclusion 
of other tribes; but here is what is happening to that: The Commis- 
sion has held that all they needed to do was to show that they had sub- 
sequently relinquished or ceded—that is the legal word—a particular 
area within the Greenville area, and the subsequent treaty of cession 
would be considered as supplying the description of the land as to 
which we had “recognized” their “title” by the Treaty of Greenville. 

So, the Commission holds, they do not have to prove their actual 
occupancy in such cases. 

On the precedent established by two cases so far within the Green- 
ville area, I can forecast to this committee with reasonable accuracy, 
I believe, that we will eventually be held liable for almost all, if not 
all, of the 126 million acres of Greenville. 

The same philosophy applies to the Treaty of Fort Laramie out 
West involving some 160 million acres. The same thing has been 
held true of the Treaty of Prairie du Chien as to about 100 million 
acres. 

That is what is coming. 

There is an interesting variation or supplement to that in a case in- 
volving a question of exclusiveness of occupancy. In this case, the 
Commission said in substance, as between four tribes, “We do not know 
which one was the proper claimant to an area because all four of 
them, after the Treaty of Prairie du Chien, ceded the same land, so 
not knowing: how to set it off, as between them, we will hold they were 
tenants in common in this area and allow judgment accordingly in 
equal fourths.” 

Then there is another notable departure from what we had always 
supposed to be the rules of Indian title in one of the Nebraska cases. 
[ have forgotten the name of it but there was a group of Indians that 
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had come in from some other avea entirely and the Indian’s witness 
said they got there possibly as early as 1750. Our witness said it was 
certainly no earlier than 1795. We argued that even on the Indian’s 
own testimony of 1750, that was not immemorial possession, but the 
Commission said that is immemorial enough. I know that you want 
we to rush along, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Roonry. No. Nobody on this side of the table has said any- 
thing about rushing. 

Mr. Morron. Another new theory of liability appeared for the first 
time in the Coeur d’Alene decision where the judgment has been en- 
tered to include the mineral and timber values. On those values the 
Commission stayed pretty close to our own experts. I am grateful 
for that at least. But our position in that case, which we intend to 
continue to press, is that Indian title did not include mineral values 
beyond their own jmmediate uses, as, for example, the bracelets that 
they might have hammered out from a piece of gold, or the arrow- 
heads that they might have made from some other metal, or the timber 
for their own firewood. It did not include the right to commercial 
exploitation of the mineral content of the soil or the timber resources 
for commercial purposes. 

Those are the four major departures, as we see it, from what we 
had supposed to be the original concept of Indian title. 


INDIAN CLAIMS CASE WON BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Has the Government won an Indian case in the last 
5 years under President Eisenhower? 

Mr. Morton. I believe we did. Believe it or not, we won one. 

Mr. Rooney. How did that happen? 

Mr. Morton. That is what I would like to know. We won the 
Sioux case where the claim was for $118 million of gold taken out of 
the Black Hills. 

After the Court of Claims made the decision in our favor, the 
attorney for the Indians died and the Indians have asked the Court 
of Claims to keep the question open for rehearing until they can find 
anew attorney. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not home yet on that one? 
Mr. Morton. That case also involved a claim of aboriginal title to 
million acres of land. 


os 
(é 


INDIAN CLAIMS CASES CLOSED, 1955-57 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have the statement of the names of the 15 
cases closed in 1957 and the amount of each of those? 

Mr. Morton. I do not have that here separately, Mr. Chairman, but 
[ will be glad to supply that for the record. 

The chances are good that some of those will be dismissals. I am 
not prepared on this point, but I will be glad to supply it for the 
record. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you set forth for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957, a statement of the names of the cases and the amounts involved ? 

Mr. Morton. On dismissals, it would be virtually impossible to 
give the amounts involved because the claims are pretty fantastic and 
sometimes not stated in dollars. 








I will be glad to supply 
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it so far as we know it. Mr. Chairman. 


(The material referred to follows :) 


CASES 


ume of case 





Indian claims section 


CLOSED 1955 FISCAL YEAR 


Amount claimed Final action 











Hannahville Indian ¢ ty v. United | Unknown Dismissed on motion of 
States. Government Plaintiff 
now intervenors in docket 
Nos. 15-J and 71-A 
Saginaw Chippawa vy. United States $3,091,225 Judgment for Government. 
Choctaw Nation v. United State $7 Do, 
Delaware Tribe of Indians v. United States $26,284 plus 5 percent interest) Dismissed 
from Jan. 1, 1870, 
Little Shell Rand of Chippawa Indians v. | No money involved Do 
United States. 
Assiniboine Tribe of Indians v. United States $69,504,062 Dy 
Kalapuya Tribe of Indians vy. United States $671,500 Judgment for Government 
Tee-hit-ton Indians v. United State Unknown Do, 
Morongo Rand of Indians v. Unit do Do 
Kaw Tribe of Indians v. United $5,429,172 Judgment $1,600,220.02 
Do . $18,314,240 Judgment for Government. 
Do $2,298,000 Judgment $798,000 
Osage Tribe of Indians vy. United States $1,740,313.74 Judgment $864,107.55. 
Colorado Pirer Indians v. McKay Unknown Di issed on motion by the 


,ASLS 


Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co Ur 





v ut Unknown Judgment for plaintiffs 

States 
Fort Peck Indians v. United States do Dismissed on merits. 
Tee-hit-ton Indians v. [ ed States do Dx 
Kansas or Kaw Trihe » United States. $18,233,000... Do, 
Suiattle-Sauk Indians v. United States $15,000,000_- De 
Ute Indians v. United Stat $81,345 Judgment $81,274.20 
Otoe and Missouria India United States $9,726,920 Award $1,156,034.35. 

CASES CLOSED 1957 FISCAL YEAR 

Mississippi Choctaw Indians v. United States Dismissed on merits 
Choctaw Nation v. United States Do. 
Natives of Athabaska tlaska) v. United Do. 

States. 
Yuchi Indians v. United States do | Do. 
Kickapoo Indians v. United States. Value of 3,000,000 acres of | Case included in case No, 31 

| land Kickapoo, 
Kwash-Ke-Quon Indians vy. United States } $10,004.27. __. | Dismissed on merits 
McGahey Band United Stat t . Do 
Shoshone Tribe v. United States $ | Award $433,013.60. 
Peoria Tribe United States $8, 120,208 is | Case included in Case No. 
$13 Peoria. 

Hopi Village Indians vy. United States Unknown Dismissed by plaintiffs 
Red Lake Ch ppewa Un tates $27,500,000 > 
Chippewa Indians v. United States $2,083,333.34 Dismissed on merits 
Potiawatomi Tribe United States Cases 15-B | Unknown Award $359,460.61 

and 
Ottawa Tribe v. United States $2,083,333.34 Dism d on mer 

his case w he randled by attorney in the Trial S« yn at the time o S trar r to the Ine 

Claims Section. N 1 Indian ea 
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9,282 as compared with 7, 
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ceived,” 20,740 in 1953 as compared to 15,509 in 1957; “Trial seetion 
cases received,” 566 in 1953 as compared with 289 in 1957; “Closed 
cases” in 1953, 580 as compared with 482 in 1957; “Housing cases re- 
ceived” in 1953, 593 as compared with 258 in 1957 ; “Housing cases 
closed” in 1953, 1,165 as compared with 294 in 1957; and so on. 

Would you not say that your work has fallen off ? 

Mr. Morron. Onthe contrary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. On these figures that you yourself have supplied? 

Mr. Morron. It has been ver y markedly increased in terms of actual 
workload. You have read from the columns for 1953 and 1957 
mainly. I believe that I discussed this in last year’s appearance 
before this committee, and I will be glad to go over it again, if you 
wish; but I would simply adopt last year’s record on that explanation. 

Only for example, let us take the 1953 column of closed title tracts 
in the amount of 11,458. That included 4,734 which were mere can- 
cellations of requests for examination. The only thing to do with 
them then is to mark them “closed” in order to keep the house clean. 

Mr. Rooney. These figures speak for themselves. If you would 
make a comparison between 1957 and 1956 in a number of instances 
here, according to this chart, your work has fallen off. 

For example, housing cases 

Mr. Morron. Now, as to housing cases, if I might interrupt, Mr. 
Chairman, I really have almost an apology to make for including 
them as a separate item at all. That is done only because of the fact 
that years prior to 1952, when there were thousands upon thousands 
= such housing cases, it was done that way, but they are all handled 
by about two attorneys. They are very simple, little rent collections 
or evictions, which involve very little work in the Washington office. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the regular cases of the Trial Section ? 

Mr. Morton. May I tell of one we recently got? It is a $200 million 
investment that the United States has in the Long Beach Naval 
Base, which is subsiding because people are taking oil and gas from 
under it, and it is down about 16 feet below sea level at some points. 
Weare supposed to stop that from continuing. I do not know yet what 
we are going to get into, but I can see an expenditure of a good many 
thousands upon thousands of dollars simply in the legal work on this 
one case. 

Mr. Rooney. How about these figures on the regular cases of 
Trial Section / 

Mr. Morton. That is one of the regular cases of the Trial Section. 

Mr. Roonry. Look how they have dropped off between 1956 and 
1957. 

Mr. Morton. I am trying merely to indicate by the one case that 
statistics in this field are not an accurate measure of workload. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert ? 

Mr. Coupertr. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger ? 


t} 
Ullt 


INDIAN CLAIMS CASES IN OHIO 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Commissioner, in the Ohio claims of these 
a we know of the large Indian population between Fort Wayne 
and Toledo in the United States. They were farmers with orchards, 
and they had a degree of civilization that was quite different than any 
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other, but a large part of that country was down away from the river. 
I would think that would be a pretty hard thing to settle. 

Mr. Morton. | aaa like very much to call you, Mr. Clevenger, 
as a witness in our cases, but I doubt very much that it would help 
us for the reason thi: at the Commission will apparently consider most 
of the Ohio area on this “recognized Indian title” theory. It is true 
that as to the State of Ohio—I think I have said this before at these 
hearings—we have somewhere in the neighborhood of 38 claimants 
with a claimed total of 117 million acres, whereas there are only 26 
million acres in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Crievencer. It was very sketchily settled. I 
are in for a jolly time. 

Mr. Rooney. Please continue. 

Mr. Morton. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


can see that you 


Civm Rieuts Division 


WITNESSES 


W. W. WHITE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. Rooney. The next request is for a new division: to wit, the 
Civil Rights Division. 

The particulars with regard thereto begin at page 139 of the justi- 
fications and indicate that ‘the 1 ‘equested amount for this new Division 
is $490,000. This is an increase of $342,000 over the amount set out 
as available for fiscal year 1958. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


The requested increases are set forth on page 141 of the justifica- 
tions, which we shall insert at this point in the record. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that $490,000 will be required to meet the needs of the Civil 
Rights Division for the fiscal year 1959. This amount exceeds available funds 
for 1958 by $342,000. 

The items of increase are as follows: 


1. Personal services: 
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Mr. Roonry. Do you have a general statement to make, Mr. White, 
with regard to this request ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuire. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. I do not have it in writing 
but I simply have notes to guide me. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. We shall try not to interrupt you. 
Mr. Wuire. a Division was created by Attorney General’s order 
of December 9. I do not know whether the committee would like to 
have a copy of the order creating the Division for the record. I have 

one here, if you would care to have it. 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Wuitr. We have stated in our justification that this estimate of 
$490,000 represents the bare essentials of a legal division and the basic 
nucleus to enable the Department to carry out its responsibilities 
under the Civil Rights Act. 

We feel that is the case and it is extremely difficult with this new 
Division to estimate finally what our requirements may be as we go 
along. I would like to emphasize that the Division is not simply a 
replacement for the Civil Rights Section of the Criminal Division. 
Its workload and personnel requirements are going to go very sub- 
stantially beyond what those old requirements were. 

I think there are two principal ways in which the work is ex- 
panding and the needs will be greater. Of course, the first is the jur- 
isdiction that was conferred by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, giving 
civil jurisdiction in the voting field. We have been given heavy re- 
sponsibilities under that law and we intend to organize and get under- 

way on that as soon as we possibly can. 

Our total needs there will develop as time goes on. 


CHANGES IN OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES 


Secondly, there are certain differences in the methods of operation 
over the methods used in the past that I think are significant in re- 
spect to our needs. 

We plan two basic changes in the operation of the Department of 
Justice in the civil rights field. The first will be in the much greater 
use of lawyers outside of Washington and in the field. The reason 
for this step is the importance of much greater liaison and consulta- 
tion with State law enforcement: officials in difficult and sensitive 
areas. We think more can be accomplished by discussion and media- 
tion than has been possible in the past with the limited operations of 
the Section. 

Secondly, we have in mind the great importance of the collection 
of far greater information, both factually and legally, in the whole 
civil rights area than has been possible in the past. We think without 
such activity we just cannot do the job. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DIVISION 


Coming now to the organization of the Division, it is, of course, set 
forth in our justification and I will not burden the record with re- 
peating that. I just want to point out a couple of highlights in 
respect to our organization. 
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Mr. Rooney. These are very sparse as a set of justifications for 
half a million dollars, Mr. White. 

Mr. Wuire. In what respect, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Roonry. There are only 54% pages. 

Mr. Wurre. Perhaps it is condensed, I think that the actual story 
is there. I certainly will be glad to enlarge on any part of that that 
you would like to have further information on. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not mean to interrupt. I want you to make 
your case and then we will try to think up some questions for you. 

Mr. Wuire. Surely. 

The actual organization of the new Division, as we proposed to 
start it, commences at page 3-142 of the justifications and goes on 
through page 3-145 and sets it forth in general terms. 

Mr. Roonry. I gave you credit for another page awhile ago. 

Mr. Wuire. This is an organization as far as the sections are con- 
cerned. Rather than repeat that for the record, which I understand 
is already taken care of, I just want to point out 1 or 2 facts. 

Mr. Roonry. No, these pages are not in the record. 

Mr. Wutre. Then I will go ahead and read them. 

Mr. Roonry. No. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wnire. The four sections of the Division are Administrative 
Section, Appeals and Research, General Litigation Section, and Vot- 
ing and Elect ion Sect ion. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


The Administrative Section is one that the committee is familiar 
with in most of the operating divisions, except that this section will 
have functions not usually in administrative sections. 

They will have the duty and responsibility of setting up a complete 
docket system of all complaints, investigations, and cases pending, and 
not only that but the cross indexing of persons involved in investiga 
tions as well as the indexing of factual material which is collected. 
It is a function considerably expanded beyond what is normally 
handled by administrative sections. 


APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 


Similarly, the Appeals and Research Section besides handling the 
usual research and actual argument of appeals, will have special func- 
tions. In the civil-rights field, we feel that it is necessary for the 
Appeals and Research Section here in the Department to actually 
argue the appeals in the courts of appeals throughout the country 
because there are important constitutional questions in civil rights 
cases which must be handled at a level that will enable uniform 
treatment and proper development of the legal points. This Appel- 
late Section will also be charged with collecting legal data throughout 
the country on civil-rights cases, whether or not the Government is a 
party to such litigation. That has been a field that has not been 
possible to cover before and it is one that must be covered if we are to 
be fully informed of developments throughout the Nation. 
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GENERAL LITIGATION SECTION 


The General Litigation Section is handling all criminal and civil 


jurisdiction except in the voting and elections field. We have tenta- 


tively divided that section into three units; namely, the Equal Protee- 
tion Unit, the Federal € ‘ustody Unit, and the Due Process Unit. 

The Equal Protection Unit handles complaints and cases involving 
the denial of equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment. This Unit also supervises the enforcement of the Federal 
obstruction of justice statute, the Fugitive-Felon Act, and some other 
miscellaneous statutes. The Federal C ustody Unit is set up as such 
for the first. time, but handles matters which have been handled in 
the Department of Justice practically since it was first organized. 
This work includes all matters arising in Federal prisons and is re- 
sponsible for preparing answers to inquiries from the United States 
attorneys, judges, the Bureau of Prisons, the Board of Parole, and. it 
is really their counsel. It has important jurisdiction in connection 
with probation, mental health, and problems connected with defend- 
ants who are either unfit for trial or who raise the defense of insanity 
at the time of the offense. 

Then we have the provisions of the Youth Corrections Act, the Pa- 
role statutes, juvenile delinquency, and so on. For example, the ques- 
tion arises where you have the case of an offender guilty of a serious 
crime, whether he should be tried as an adult and this Unit, and the 
Division, will decide whether such authority will be given. 

The Due Process Unit handles all complaints and cases involving 
a denial of due process of law under the 5th and 14th amendments. 

To a great extent, criminal jurisdiction under the familiar seetion 
242 of title 18 falls within that class. It involves unlawful infliction 
of punishment by law-enforcement. officers, illegal detention under 
color of law, unlawful removal of 1 person from 1 State to another, 
and so forth. 

There are some miscellaneous statutes involved there, too. 

Mr. Roonry. You are now in the process of putting your best. foot 
forward ¢ 


ELECTIONS AND VOTING SECTION 


Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Finally, the fourth section is the Elections and Voting Section 
which is charged with the responsibility of administering the new 
remedies which the Attorney General received by the C ivil Rights 
Act of 1957. I am sure that the committee is familiar generally that 
this law permits the use of injunction proceedings to prevent depriva- 
tion of the right to vote, particularly on account of race. 

This section also will handle the Federal criminal statutes applica- 
ble to election frauds and interference with the right to vote. as 
well as the Hatch Act and the Corrupt Practices Act. 

I might say with respect to election frauds, that has been tradi- 
tionally in the Civil Rights Section in the past. That comes under 
title 18, section 241, under the general provisions of depriva ion of 
citizens’ constitutional rights. Ever since the Classic case in the 
Supreme Court, that has been under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Rights Section. 
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HATCH ACT AND CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT CASES 


The Hatch Act and the Corrupt Practices Act were not in the old 
section. In our conferences within the Department we felt that 
they should be taken on because of our general jurisdiction over elec- 
tion cases, both criminal and civil, and the know-how—when it comes 
to elections—should carry with it, we felt, all phases of election 
activitly, regardless of the fact that they are not strictly civil-rights 
matters. 

Mr. Covupverr. The Hatch Act cases and the Corrupt Practice Act 
cases, I understand, at this time are being handled by United States 
attorneys. 

Mr. Wuirter. No; they are in the Criminal Division, or they have 
been in the past in the Criminal Division generally. 

Mr. Couprrr. That means they are in effect prosecuted by the 
local United States attorneys? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. That is also true insofar as most of the criminal 
violations that I have been talking about. What we are discussing 
here is the supervision and the preparation of cases, pleadings, and 
assistance to United States attorneys, and not superseding of United 
States attorneys in the actual trial of the case except in unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Couperr. Has the preceding operation been unsatisfactory ? 
What you seem to be doing is superimposing a further supervisory 
agency in those two fields. 

Mr. Wurre. No; heretofore they have been supervised in the same 
fashion by other sections of the Criminal Division, such as the General 
Regulations Section. 

Mr. Coupert. This is really a transfer from Washington ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Under the title Civil Rights Division ? 

Mr. Wurre. That is right. 

I might say in that connection that certain of those functions which 
have been transferred are really service functions for the whole De- 
partment. 

For example, the custody work where you deal with the commit- 
ment of prisoners, the treatment of prisoners who are mental cases, 
and so forth. That cuts across all division lines, because you may 
have a prisoner from a criminal tax case, internal security, or the 
Criminal Division, or the Antitrust. Some division has to be respon- 
sible for those problems. The same is true of the Fugitive-Felon Act, 
where it does not fall particularly within any special division, and 
likewise where you have the obstruction of justice cases which were 
formerly in the Criminal Division within another section. 

So much for the organization. 


ANTICIPATED WORKLOAD 


Now, I know that the committee wants to hear something about 
our anticipated workload. That has been almost impossible to deter 
mine with any degree of accuracy. However, I will say that insofar 
as it strictly affects civil rights and election cases in the old law, we 
have been able since July 1 to construct what we think is an accurate 
indication of the load under the old law. 
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From July 1 to the end of December 1957, the Department han- 
dled strictly in this field of civil rights 897 complaints and initiated 
540 investigations by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


SIZE OF PERSONNEL STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. With how many employees? 

Mr. Wuire. At that time there were 10 lawyers in this section; 
2 lawyers in other sections, who handled part of this work, and § 
clerical employees. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF WORK PERFORMANCE 


At the present time there are pending in the division, actual active 
cases and matters, 842. I think that in this particular field of work 
the number of prosecutions, the number of cases, the number of con- 
victions, is not the right criterion and does not indicate satisfactorily 
what we are trying to do. Within the limits of our jurisdiction, we 
feel that our mission is by any means within our power to bring an 
end to the abrogation of civil rights, whether it be in the election 
field or the traditional, classic field of criminal law. I am firmly of 
the belief that a great deal can be done other than by the prosecutions 
themselves. In some areas, there has been so much resistance to 
Federal intervention in the civil-rights field, that the local police, for 
example, will shut their eyes to violations going on. There has been 
some success in the past in education end bringing about understand- 
ing of the problems. I think a very great deal more can be done. 

I do want to emphasize that the number of prosecutions is not, to 
mind, an index. I think it would be unfortunate if we had to bring a 
great many prosecutions if we can accomplish the results in others 
ways, 

I think that. the most significant figure, and one that I would like to 
use in comparative figures in the future, is that of the number of com- 
plaints received and the number of investigations initiated. Ofcourse, 
we will maintain figures in such other ways as the committee wants us 
to, but I think that for comparative purposes and for real purposes, 
the investigations and the complaints are what we will rely on and 
show what I think will be our accomplishments. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


So far as personnel is concerned, the estimate calls for 29 lawyers 
and 30 nonprofessional employees. 


Mr. Rooney. In addition to the people that you mentioned a few 
moments ago ‘ 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir; that is the complete staff, including those trans 
ferred. That is « omplete. 

I would just like to tell the committee how I plan to use those law 
yers. Of the 29 lawyers that are contemplated, there will be three in 
the so-called front: office; the executive staff, myself as the Assistant 
Attorney General, and then a first assistant and a second assistant. 
The remaining 26 lawyers ald be divided in the following way 
Administrative section would have 2; the appeals and research section 
7; general litig: ition, 10. ‘They would be divided as follows: equal 
protection unit, 3; Federal custody unit, 3; due process unit, 4. 
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Finally, the voting and elections section would have 7 lawyers. 

The nonprofessional employees would not, of course, provide a 
secretary for each lawyer. 

It cannot be done with the estimate because there are a number of 
employees in docket work; particularly in the collection of factual 
material, they will not be secretaries. 

That is the way we divide up the personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that completes the facts that I wanted to put 
across. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. White, this section was created on the ninth of 
last month ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. At that time you were appointed Assistant Attorney 
General] in charge of this new division ? 


Mr. Wurre. Yes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF W. W. WHITE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. It is customary since we are meeting such a genial gen- 
tleman as you for the first time, that you could inform the committee 
for the record of your biographical background. 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

I was born in Philadelphia in 1906 and educated at the German- 
town Friends’ School. Then I went to Harvard College and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School. I graduated from law school 
in 1933. That same year I commenced the practice of Jaw, at Phila- 
delphia, with the firm which is now White, Williams and Scott. 

Mr. Rooney. Would that be our distinguished colleague, the honor- 
able Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Wuite. Yes, sir. He has been with us since about 1940. 

In 1941 my practice was interrupted and I was in the Navy from 
April 1941 to January 1946. Then I returned to practice with the 
firm until July 1953, when I was appointed United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. There I served until March 
1957, when I was appointed an Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Office of Legal Counsel. I served as Assistant Attorney General 
in that office from March until December 9, 1957. I then resigned 
and was reappointed by the President as an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and was then assigned by the Attorney General in charge of the 
Civil Rights Division. 


EFFECT OF CREATION OF CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION ON REQUIREMENTS OF 
CRIMINAL DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. Now, Mr. Andretta, how much of a reduction was 
made in the base of the Criminal Division, as the result of the setting 
up of this new Civil Rights Division ? 

Mr. Anpretra. $148,000. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of a reduction, if any, was made in the 
base of the Civil Division ? 

Mr. Anpretra. None. 

Mr. Rooney. Was there any reduction made anywhere else ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No; just out of the Criminal Division. 
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PERSONNEL BREAKDOWN EXCLUSIVE OF TRANSFERS FROM CRIMINAL 
DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. Were these amounts for personnel computed on a full- 
year basis ? 

Mr. Anpretra. No, sir; you mean for the fiscal 1959 estimate? 

Mr. Rooney. I have reference to fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Anpretra. 1958 is not on a full-year basis. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did not you do that? 

Mr. Anpretra. Because there is an increase of 16 jobs, Mr. Chair- 
man, which we will have to fill on a part-of-the-year basis. In other 
words, the Division is just getting started. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the j jump ‘from 14 to 30% 

Mr. Anprerta. Yes, sir; they are just getting started now on set- 
ting up the Division and recruiting personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you like to have this appropriation set up as 
a separate entity rather than part of S. and E., Gentral Legal Activi- 
ties, so that we could be sure you would not find need for some of 
Mr. White’s money ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No; I think it would be the other way around. We 
will probably have to help him out. 

Mr. Rooonry. With regard to these 29 additional positions—with 
regard to all the positions ‘above the 14 coming out of the Civil Rights 
Section of the Criminal Division—would you please set forth at ‘this 
point in the record a statement of the titles, grades, and salaries of 
the positions ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir; they are right in here, anyway, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, will you please pull them out and insert them 
at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Civil Rights Division positions exclusive of those transferred from Criminal Division 





; | as | . ‘ 
Title | Number Grade Salary 


| | 
Assistant Attorney Genera). 


1 $20, 000 
Ist assistant... 1 | G8-17..... | 13, 975 
2d assistant 1 | GS-16... | 12, 900 
Attorney... 1 | GS8-15...:. 11. 610 
Do-__.. 4)} GS-14____. 10, 320 
Administrative officer... l GS-13... 2 8, 990 
Attorney. -.._- 7 | GS-13. &, 990 
Do 2| GS-12.. 7, 570 
Do 1 | GS-11_. 6, 390 
Administrative assistant 1} GS-9 5, 440 
Secretary... 1 | GS-9. 5, 440 
a 5 | GS-7 4, 525 
Assistant secretary __-. 1} GS-5 3, 670 
Clerk-stenographer 4| GS-5 3, 670 
Do._. ‘ 12 | GS-4 3, 415 
Messenger __ | 2 


GS-1.. 2, 960 
Total. 45 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at this figure of $18,600 for travel 
expenses ¢ 

Mr. Anvretra. That is an increase. We are estimating $24,000 for 
travel for 1959; $2,823 was expended by the 14 people involved in the 
1957 actual expenditure. 

Mr. Roonry. I am trying to figure out how you arrived at this 
figure, because this travel has cer tainly jumped up from $2,823 as 
of last a to $5,400 in the current year, and then to $24,000 in the 
coming yea 

Mr. ahdenees, Yes, sir. The divisions will have 29 attorneys and 
as Mr. White said earlier in his justification, they are going to do a 
lot more traveling than they have been doing. So we figured it on 
the basis of not quite $1,000 per attorney. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, that is a delightful, round sum. Some of these 
attorneys may not travel at all; is that right? 

Mr. Awprerra. It m: uy be, but I do not know. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. How about this figure of $23,400 for equipment ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, that is the amount of money we are going 
to need to set this division up and to provide the equipment for the 
additional personnel over and above the equipment that was brought 
with the 14 people. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at it? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is the regular equipment formula we have, 
Mr. Chairman. Every time we add a new attorney or a new clerk, 
we have a certain figure, and I would be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would disclose it to us, because I am 
curious to know whether this represents the same figure or formula. 

Mr. Anpretta. It is about $350 for a lawyer, and some other figure 
for a clerk, but I will get that information. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Detail of personnel equipment (based upon current prices) 


Executive: 

















eee AOR Ue i aa ee $208. 00 
waves, CAM. Wc... eon 2 ee ete 93. 00 
NN ed pine ear cian adage acest babii iene E ache ates oth ee Fs 300. 00 
I I i ica hace ar a 150. 00 
PIER, -vrnnincsitetipadaievom argenpsapiteriniceen eke ee ain. ee 258. 00 
TEs. CARON a ciibih i cicacrctecicarctechtacciaentabcsiiee niaad. tar a 80. 00 
ree CMe as ee eee eee 168. 00 
GC OURIOEO WCITIES i Ste te a es ee 160. 00 
POOGRTIEG DiGi ctideincdaeene als mioadbbiitdaleds iaiat-antaseahcme Genital i ccasapeaseashoc emi 378. 00 
Woman ti.. SE 1 Od Se, Se a ae Paik, 795. 00 
Attorney: 
1 standard desk____~_ ih ikl ial scenindpg piece gets dtm aed tgs aed eh atch ae titan aie 66. 00 
2 a@endard awivel cheir._. eb oe ah 56. 00 
Dy Green COME sd i eh a bf sgt SEE, 30. 00 
Ny SIN st ig eth ok ch ok hha Sie tet 5 ede iebet death calle 15. 00 
1 file cabinet__._____- nical etiam eiceatcalee titania Tae a Tan 60. 00 
Bi GR: ESC Sila Sicha cis dee obits eae en aga See 42. 00 
Dy TO ieinsicisnienth ciintincatnabitesdntcimncsdiccicickiainasta hake ek Te 45. 00 
L Getionary........dins 6G. Mee seid le ea ta 3. 25 
as PCN no ies dk — ea ssc oveh te ed gee aie ett 2. 50 
Book such as Rules of Civil and Criminal Procedure—GPO edi- 
tion of United States Code, etc_____ sdcalialiindancenttaaiajtn Mes ne menace 25. 00 
ties testieantn Sao nencakeenbtiabedil aun disasters peas ae eae ic caisadbactes 344. 75 
Secretaries to executives: 
TRG i CURIE: Cia deci hides deren a es a en iitnccncen big enter , 200. 00 
Secretarial Cheir... i. eee aii ee een ove 40. 0O 
Oe ee ket i hi dace eae es Bitcicicheabicbioe digas 168. 00 
1 secretarial cabinet.....:6 4st ee ets 5d. 00 
BS meee Gees ss ccna res dhe, sited liieepadiaataeiihi cilia tobe 140. 00 
1 a 200. 00 
1 electric typew FIORE 255s SS Se ew een cael on once teal 400. 00 
‘Total... 23RD ae A ee Bd ee 1, 203. 00 
Clerical : 
i Geek With typewriter Commpeartinent....wn nce ek liccee 75. 00 
Di I tacit ainastil sisi gnc cases acted cain en tn cay ictal i Nata cael 25. 00 
mee! enete ta oe ey ein 25. 00 
RM in a ce cigeeemnniie ss jcadeavetaddlagied 15. 00 
i ai ecclesia SR ed a Ba sth oe ee be ee ee 45. 00 
Bh: CR catia da cies dn sd cavacteidisenscacn a tensed hcntnektiocharsaaaoanaente tio eoiauanlcin aaa otacal 25. 00 
2) GR RONNS osind oS etre eee ss ing ln hibits Rete 3. 25 
1 manually operated typew PROPIA SGU Le ed Est 200. 00 
PONE oh 8 Se ek a ee ie ee ke 413. 25 
RECAPITULATION 
eG. EF. i ne ee ee ek _.. $12, 565. 00 
PTO CTE DE SERIE CE Din eeBngg christie cesed cen tentdet Sa 
Secretaries (7 at $1,203) cca indeed eet ianicdale Rabe na seamabdiccret battens ._ 7,421.00 
Clerical (20 at $418.25) 2.22000 Be Oe pre VJ: aa ee 
SU anaes eh cee ll cetac ok aac ni nee ee ET ee apdiie sige an 00 


Absorbed (estimated value of equipment issued from stock)____-.___ 9, 003. 00 


Net total__ 23 : 400. 00 
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CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $16,750 for contractual services ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is to cover stenographic job reporting, and 
miscellaneous services in connection with litigation costs that go 
under the 07 contractual item. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you planning at this time to use any of this 
money, totaling $490,000, in connection with any other activities of 
the Department? 

Mr. Anpretta. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you say that you will not use it? 

Mr. Anpretra. We will use it only for the Civil Rights Division. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. White, since you took over the responsibilities 
and duties as head of the Civil Rights Division, have you had any 
experiences that you feel you would like to tell us about with regard 
to cases which have come to your attention ? 

Mr. Wuire. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think there is one thing of 
significance that the committee might like to hear in executive session. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We shall adjourn at this time, and meet again at 10:30 next 
Monday morning. 


Monpay., JANUARY 27, 1958. 
INTERNAL Securiry Drvsron 
WITNESSES 


J. WALTER YEAGLEY, FIRST ASSISTANT 
WILLIAM E. FOLEY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
THOMAS K. HALL, CHIEF, SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES SECTION 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

The next item is that for the Internal Security Division, which is 
part of the appropriation item, “Salaries and expenses, general legal 
activities.’ 

The justifications with regard thereto begin at page 115 thereof 
under tab 3. 

The request is in the amount of $1,175,000, a decrease of $192,100 
under the 1959 base. 

In view of what we have been reading in the newspapers for some 
time now, I wonder why this decrease is not even greater than the 
one shown at page 115 of the justifications? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


However, we shall first inquire as to whether or not there is a 
general state ath with regard to this request. 

Mr. Yeacuey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry that Mr. Tompkins was unable to be here. He is in 
New York, but he does have a statement that he intended to read. 
Would you like for me to ead it? It is four pages long. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well; please do so. 
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Mr. Yeaciry (reading). Mr. Chairman, in presenting the justifi- 
cation for the Internal Security Division for fiscal year 1959, I should 
like to make a few general observations. In the first place, the com- 
mittee will note that the Division is requesting an appropriation in 
the sum of $1,175,000 which represents a savings of $192,100. From 
the standpoint of manpower this will permit the Division to have on 
its rolls in fiscal year 1959, 81 attorneys and 67 nonprofessional em- 
ployees, representing an elimination of 20 professional positions. 

I have proposed a reduction in the total personnel of the Division 
for the next fiscal year solely on the basis that our total caseload as 
opposed to our total workload will be somewhat less in fiscal year 
1959. As this committee knows, when I speak of caseload, I am re- 
ferring only to cases in litigation and not to the voluminous matters 
which are handled by this Division. The evaluation and processing 
of the reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the internal 
security field are essential tasks which must be performed but they 
do not necessarily and, in fact, normally do not result in prosecutions. 
The importance of this work to the internal sec urity of the country, 
however, should not be minimized. Another aspect of our work which 
is of the greatest importance to the national security and is most 
time consuming consists of the representation of the Attorney General 
on the Planning Board of the National Security Council and on the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security and its several 
subcommittees, as well as the other liaison functions we perform such 
as in connection with the East-West exchanges or the Personnel Se- 
curity Advisory Committee. ; 


RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


When I last appeared before this committee, I indicated to you that 
several crucial cases were before the Supreme Court for decision. In 
two of these we have now had decisions. The Yates case handed down 
last June clarifies the evidentiary requirements of a Smith Act con- 
spiracy prosecution. Asa result of that decision we have been reevalu- 
ating each of our pending Smith Act cases and those on appeal which 
have had to be reviewed in the light of the decision. We have thus far 
dismissed four conspiracy cases in the light of that decision and I 
expect that before the end of the present fiscal year we will have re- 
examined all of the cases and reinterviewed all of the witnesses in the 
pending cases in order to decide which ones will come on for trial during 
fiscal year 1959. At this time I do not anticipate additional new con- 
spiracy cases, although I must add that in the internal security field 
any predic tion is necessarily dependent upon changes in the interna- 
tional situation and the activities of the international Communist 
movement. 

The second of the cases to which I have referred is the decision in 
the Jencks case, the impact of which is felt in all internal security cases. 
It has necessitated a reexamination of all pending cases. The case 
against the Communist Party was just last week returned by the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit to the ‘Subversive 
Activities Control Board for the examination of the reports of one 
witness. This action, which has now been in litigation for over 7 years, 
thus still has not reached the Supreme Court “for a decision on the 
constitutional questions involved. 
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CASELOAD PREDICTIONS 


As an example of the difficulty in predicting a eee for security 
matters, when I was before this committee a year ago we were just 
presenting to a grand jury the disclosures of 1 infor mant of the FBI 
which made possible the indictment of 3 very important Soviet 
espionage agents. During the past year the same grand jury which was 
considering the activities of the same espionage ring returned four 
additional indictments against’ Americans who had betr ayed their 
country to the Soviets. At the time I last appeared before this com- 
mittee, I could not have predicted that within the course of the year we 
would also have apprehended, indicted, and convicted a colonel in the 
Soviet secret service who is the most important Soviet spy we have yet 
apprehended in this country. The total number of espionage matters 
as reflected in our justification thus bears no necessary relationship to 
the number of cases which we will have and one case, such as the Abel 

case to which I have just referred, required the full- time services for a 
eriod of several months of three attorneys, in addition to Mr. Tomp- 
<ins, in preparing that case for trial and involved as well the activities 
of several supervi isors who from time to time were called upon handle 
aspects of the case involving the interests of other Government agencies. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY OF REGISTRATION SECTION 


Another area of our activity which has shown significant increase 
in the past year has been in the Registration Section. While there is 
not a substantial increase in the new matters handled under the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act, we have in the past year achieved the 
highest number of registrations in the 15 years in which that statute 
has been assigned to the Department of Justice for administration and 
enforcement. I have found it necessary from time to time in the past 
several months to reassign personnel y sees other sections either on a 
full-time or a part-time basis to assist the Registration Section in cop- 
ing with the workload. The prosecutive activity of the Section has 
likewise been higher than at any time since the early years of World 
War II. We have tried and convicted one agent of the Dominican 
Republic and we are continuing to present to a grand jury here in 
the District of Columbia related matters arising out of the activities 
of agents of that Government centering about the unexplained dis- 
appearance of DeGalindez and Murphy. On February 11, we com- 
mence in Detroit our prosecution of the Rumanian-American Publish- 
ing Co. for its failure to register. I expect that over the coming year 
and a half this Section’s activities will continue to mount and this 
statute may take on added stature as a protector of the national 
security. 

PROPOSED REDUCTION IN STAFF 


I wish to reiterate, Mr. Chairman, that in proposing a reduction in 
the staff of the Division I am mindful of the fact that the Soviet threat 
to our internal security is no less today than it has been over the past 
several years. The Communist Party in this country is at a low point 
both in numbers and from the standpoint of oragnization but, as I 
am sure this committee knows, the party still contains 4 number of 
dedicated revolutionaries whose first loyalty is to the Soviet Union. 
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The Soviet espionage apparatus directed against the free world is 
more dangerous than it a ever been in our history, as the trials 
of the past. year have amply demonstrated. I feel that the sum we have 
requested for fiscal year 1959 will allow the Internal Security Divi- 
sion to discharge its obligations in this important fteld. 
I am submitting separately for the information of the committee 
various tables of statistics showing present status of cases. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION CASES 


I believe that the committee has just been handed those tables. 

There is one figure in the justification that I think perhaps I should 
explain. It is on page 119, Foreign Agents Registration Act. The 
figure of new matters for 1957 shown there is 1 ,189. That means 
matters that were originally and directly referred to the Foreign 
Agents Section for action. 

At another point—I believe it is in the tables we submitted—there 
is a figure shown of 1,711, on page 3-125. That also relates to new 
matters. 

The reason for the difference is that the figure 1,711 included 522 
matters that we received from the FBI that had first been routed to 
our Criminal Section because it may have had an espionage phase to 
it, or something like that. Since it had a dual aspect, it was secondar- 
ily routed to the Foreign Agents Section and thereby became a mat- 
ter being handled by them. I thought you would notice that and I 
wanted to explain that it is not an incorrect figure, but it is just due 
to two different methods of computing the new matters. One was 
direct referrals and one was secondary. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us return to page 119, tab 3, and let us go back to 
3 years ago on this Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

You set forth 1,133 matters. How many prosecutions were there 
under those 1,133 ? 

Mr. Yeractey. In that particular year, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe there were any prosecutions under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. It ismostly administrative. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “administrative” you mean checking 
to see whether or not they have registered or should have registered ? ¢ 

Mr. Yeaciey. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1956, you had 1,213 cases. How many of those 
resulted in prosecutions ¢ 

Mr. Yeactery. None. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1957, how many indictments did you have out of 
the 1,189 cases ? 

Mr. Yractey. Two, I believe. 


SMITH ACT CASES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take the past 4 years. How many Smith Act 
cases did you have? That is, where your figures referred to Smith 
Act cases ¢ 

Mr. Yeractey. In the tables that we have introduced the Smith Act 
is included about half way through, as I recall. 

Are you speaking in terms of numbers or names of cases ? 
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Mr. Roonry. Total numbers at the present time. I want to find 
out in how many of them you were successful and how many you lost. 

Mr. Yractry. There were a total of 145 indictments under the 
Smith Act and some of those preceded 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. They were in the Truman administration? 

Mr. Yeaatry. I think there were some prior to 1953. The balance 
of the trials were after. There were originally—— 

Mr. Rooney. I have a figure here—I do not know where I got it, 
perhaps from the Attorney General’s testimony—but out of 108 cases, 
only 59 stuck. 

What is meant by that ? 

Mr. Yraciey. That apparently means that of those that went to 
trial there were originally 108 convictions. The 59, as I understand 
it, would represent “the number of convictions that still stand valid 
on the books. In other words, there were more convictions but we 
have had reversals on a number of them. The conviction figure has 
been reduced from 108 to around 59. 

Mr. Rooney. You lost a case on the west coast and one in Honolulu? 

Mr. Yracrry. Yes, the Seattle case. There were some acquittals 
there and our figures, of the number that still stand convicted on the 
books, would be 54, of which 52 were under the conspiracy section 
and 2 under the Membership clause. 

Mr. Roonry. When you give us the figure 108 convictions, how 
many of those were obtained ] prior to 1953 fiscal year? 

Mr. Yeactry. There would be 11 in the Dennis case and, I think, 
14 in the Flynn case 

Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, the so-called Dennis case, the Big Ten, 
that case stuck; did it not? 

Mr. Yeactry. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. They all served their prison terms and everybody 
got what was coming to him, with one exception ? 

Mr. Yraatry. Yes, Mr. Foster. 


STATUS OF FOSTER CASI 


Mr. Rooney. What happened with regard to Mr. Foster? 

Mr. Yeactry. In prior years, we had periodic medical checks and 
we made periodic attempts to bring the matter before the court as 
to his health. The court found that he cannot stand trial. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been reading in the press about him being 
quite busy ; that he engineered the ejection of Gates and the shutdown 
of the Daily Worker, although I am given to understand they had 
enough funds to continue the “Daily Worker, if they so desired. 

I am wondering in view of the activity on his part, what you have 
done in the past year to bring him to the trial to which he is entitled. 
Mr. Yeactey. Mr. Chairman, we do not have that information 

Mr. Roonry. Where could we get that? 
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Mr. Yracuey. Our information is that his health is much worse 
than it was a year or 2 years ago. We brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the court in New York and the court has refused to order 
Foster to stand trial. 

Mr. Roonrny. Have you made any attempt with regard to bringing 
Foster to trial in the past year? 

Mr. Yraciey. Yes, we have. We wrote the United States attorney; 
Paul Williams, in New York some time back. I do not recall now 
whether he talked to the court or not, but it was his belief that since 
Foster would stand trial alone, under the membership clause, we 
should await the ruling of the Supreme Court on the membership 
cases. 

We had the Lightfoot and Scales cases up before the Supreme Court 
at that time and the decisions came down this last fall during the 
October term. The Court sent them back for a new trial and did not 
rule on the constitutional question. Our understanding is that Foster 
is ina much poorer physical condition than he has ever been hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. Roonry. Has any application been made to the Court by way 
of motion or otherwise to bring him to trial within the past year? 

Mr. Yraciey. Not in the past 12 months, unless Mr. Williams talked 
to the court ; nothing formal from the court, 

Mr. Rooney. That should be your No. 1 case, should it not, since 
he isthe nominal head of the Communist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mr. Yracury. It is hard to rate cases No. 1 or 2 or 3. It certainly 
would be an important case, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. All of the other defend: ants, as I understand it, who 
were indicted in that case actually served jail terms. 

Mr. Yraciey. Yes, that is right. We made six previous applica- 
tions on Foster to get him to tri: al. 

Mr. Rooney. Those people were convicted in what year ? 

Mr. Yraciey. 1949. They were indicted i 1948. The Court re- 
fused in six other mot ions to bring Foster to trial and our best informa- 
tion is that he is in much poorer health now. He isno longer called- 

Mr. Roonry. This is pretty hard to understand because the press 
alleges he had the leading part in the eviction of Gates and the closing 
of the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Yracriry. As a matter of fact, he does not attend a great many 
of the meetings because of his health. I believe his title now is chair- 
man emeritus. He is not active at all. I was told that he is not as 
active as he used to be. 


ANALYSIS OF NEW MATTERS RECEIVED, 1955-57 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we insert at this point in the record 
the matter beginning with the second paragr aph as follows: “The 
following table reflects an analysis * * * “and so forth, down to the 
foot of the page including the workload data. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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The following table reflects an analysis of new matters under the possible 
categories of criminal or administrative violations which were received during 
fiscal year 1957 and for the 2 prior fiscal years, which comprise the entire period 
of the Division’s operation: 





1955 1956 1957 
es str oF et at "7 —— j 

Foreign Agents Registration Act -| 1, 133 1, 213 1, 189 
Matters involving unauthorized disc losure of Government | 

information, possible violations of the espionage statutes,| 

or comparable violations of the Atomic Energy Act | 350 260 228 
Matters relating to the destruction of supplies and equipment, | 

including possible violations of the sabotage statutes | 288 209 158 
Matters which require examination under the treason statute 249 37 14 
Atomic energy matters (possible false statements on personnel 

security questionnaires) .........5.........-.-..------- 679 442 162 
Other false statement or perjury matters ace 3, 442 2,114 1, 966 
Organizations .___-.- | 398 404 439 
Matters relating to individual subversives, including Smith | 

Act subjects, matters affecting international organizations | 

and diplomats, neutrality, and sedition _- | 689 4, 241 475 
Actions against the Government involving internal security ag 3 

nn ee ; Bro 13, 228 8, 920 | 10, 634 


BREAKDOWN OF CASES TRIED SINCE JANUARY 1, 1957 


Mr. Rooney. How many cases in the past year did the Internal 
Security Division actually try in court? I am speaking now of trials 
as distinguished from appeals, in the past year. 

Mr. Yractery. I would have to give you that total from these tables 
that we have brought with us and introduced this morning. 

Mr. Roongy. Could you do that readily / 

Mr. Hauzi. You mean, Mr. Chairman, the actual trials? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Haut. I think we would have to examine the statistics here to 
provide the total number. I can say that we conducted the trial of the 
Abel espionage case. We also have had a number of trials under title 
18, section 1001, relating to false statements within the jurisdiction 
of governmental agencies. I think that in order to compile that—— 

Mr. Rooney. Those are comparatively minor cases; are they not? 

Mr. Hay. Not minor when they are based on a denial of past or 
existing Communist Party membership. 

Mr. aad EY. How many of those cases went to a jury ? 

Mr. Hatz. I would have to check to get that. 

Mr. Yeactey. The question was, How many cases were tried? 

We would not include the SACB hearings? 

Mr. Rooney. No. 

Mr. Yeactey. Just the others? 

Mr. Hari. Would you say that that should cover the calendar year ? 

Mr. Rooney. Since the time you were here a year ago. 

Mr. Yeacuey. If you want to wait until that is prepared, we can do 
80, or we can proceed ; ; as you choose. 

Mr. Haut. I think it will take a little while to determine that. 
Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point in the record : 
statement with regard to the number of cases actually or by the 
staff of the Internal Security Division since January i, 1957, setting 

forth the type of case, length of trial, court days, and the reuse! 

Mr. Yractey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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STATUS OF CASES TRIED IN CALENDAR YEAR 1956 


Mr. Rooney. Would you please turn to page 129 of last year’s hear- 
ings, and go down that list and tell use the present status of these 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Yeaciey. The first one is the Trachtenberg Smith Act conspir- 
acy trial,in New York. That was in the southern district and that 
is pending before the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. Rooney. The next one? 

Mr. Yeaciry. Brandt is a Smith Act case in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
it is in the same posture, in the circuit court of appeals. It is the 
sixth circuit, I believe. 

Silverman is the New Haven, Conn., case in which the court of 
appeals there reversed and acquitted—how many? Five—and we are 
trying to take that up to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say “5,” there were 8 defendants altogether 
and there wasa hung ] jury on 1? 

Mr. Yeacuey. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. And ac quittal on another ? 

Mr. Yeaairy. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. How about all of the rest ? 

Mr. Yracrey. One did not appeal. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the fellow who got a suspended sentence, Tate 

Mr. Hatz. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. None of these went to jail ? 

Mr. Yeaciry. No, asof now. 

Mr. Rooney. The next page. 

Mr. Yracury. 1’. 8S. v. Blumberg. That is a membership case in 
Philadelphia. There was a conviction there but that is sls on 
appeal. 

Mr. Hawi. No, it is not. There is pending before the court in this 
case a motion to set aside a verdict of guilty ‘and for a new trial based 
upon the Jencks decision. It has been pe nding, I believe, since August. 
In any event, it has been pending for many months in the district 
court in Philadelphia and there has not been a decision to date. 

Mr. Yreaciey. The next one is the case of United States v. Noto, 
suffalo, N. Y., which also is a membership case. There was a con- 
viction and that is on appeal in the court of appeals at the present 
time. You will notice that some of these have not proceeded very 
fast. The court of appeals delayed those pending Supreme Court 
action, or action in the Supreme Court on like cases. 

Do you want me to go through the contempt of Congress cases? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; please do. 

Mr. Yeaaury. United States v. Norton Russell is on appeal to the 
court of appeals, too; is that right ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Yractry. United States v. John Gojack. 1 believe that is still 
on appeal. 

Asto Harry Sacher, that is a contempt case. 

Mr. Haru. Pe nding i in the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. Yraciry. As to Marcus Singer, I do not recall that. 

Mr. Rooney. That. Sacher case Peli in the cireuit court of ap- 
peals, what is the present status of it insofar as the lower court are 
concerned ¢ 
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Mr. Haty. It was remanded by the Supreme Court following its 
decision in the Watkins case. The purpose of the remand was to 
determine what, if any, impact the Watkins decision might have on 
it in the final analysis. 

Mr. Yraciey. The next one is United States v. Marcus Singer, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Was that reversed by the court of appeals? 

Mr. Fotry. Yes. 

Mr. Yeactry. What grounds was that on? 

Mr. Hatz. I can get that. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not care about the grounds. 

Mr. Yraciey. The next one is United States v. Goldie Watson. 
That is on appeal and that is all I have on it—appeal pending. 

United States v. Bernard Deutch. That is also District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Haut. That is over on the left of the chart. The conviction was 
affirmed by the circuit court and it appears here that the validity of 
the indictment was upheld at that time. 

Mr. Yraciey. There is no indication of action and I do not know 
whether they took any action on that or not. 

Mr. Harz. Appeal is pending on Deutch at the present time. 

Mr. Yraciry. The next case is l/nited States v. Lloyd Barenblatt 
and that is on appeal. That was affirmed and was taken on appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Haru. The entire bench of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, by a 5-to-4 vote only a week or so ago, affirmed 
the conviction in that case. 

Mr. Yraguiry. United States vy. Arthur McPhaul, appeal pending 
in the court of appeals. 

Mr. Rooney. The last three cases there were acquittals. They 
stand ¢ 

Mr. Yracury. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the contempt-of-court cases / 

Mr. Yeactey. They are in the Supreme Court; Green and Winston. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the Matusow case ¢ 

Mr. Yraciry. Harvey Matusow, that is in the southern district. 
Certiorari was denied by the Supreme Court and he is serving time 
now. 

Mr. Rooney. The Steve Nelson case ? 

Mr. Yeaciey. Nelson, that is Andrew Steve Nelson case in New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not the fellow out in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Yeaauey. No. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the status of the New Orleans Nelson case ? 

Mr. Hau. He died following conviction, and, of course, the appeal 
died with him. 

Mr. Rooney. I saw that in the big sheet here a whole ago. 

Mr. Yeaciey. The next is United States v. John Killian, of Chi 
cago, a contempt case and that was sent back and is pending retrial 
right now. 

Mr. Haz, Killian is awaiting retrial in Chicago, having been re 
versed by the circuit court by reason of the Jencks decision. 

Mr. Yraetry. The next case is United States v. Olga Zenchuck 
Detroit. Was that a Jencks case, too? 
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Mr. Hauu. Taft-Hartley case; 3 years’ probation. 

Mr. Rooney. When I inquired a while ago with regard to the cases 
tried in a year, I also meant to ask if you will submit something simi- 
lar to what was submitted last year when you tried a total of 21 cases. 

Mr. Yractry. Yes, sir. 


INDICTMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1957 


Mr. Rooney. In the past year how many indictments have you had ? 

Mr. Yeracitey. Again, I do not have a total figure but we could 
get it for you. We would have to compute that from these figures. 

We have the contempt-of-Congress cases here, but that is for over 
a year and we cannot use that figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert a statement with regard to the 
number of indictments in the past year, by categories ¢ 

Mr. Yeactey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Recapitulation 


Violation : Vumber 
(omiiemnt Gf CORBIOUE.. | 5a sie dees bn perpen saicevkarcsbeweniin 6 
Espionage______-- eae tie, ed eee Ni 4 
Foreign agents registration______ site eee nl gaged anceedelibaeretaseaeiiaean iota 1 
Perjury and false statement sinaar iad eaters aps ans Seles data este etal och ttc 9 
Trading with the enemy de bd he dtetareb eA den did deka dia 2 

EOCRI wis a paabiepabieielite Bete tae sina Sh cesta call tiated ania he cates dedicates cia 22 
Indictments returned, Jan. 1—Dec. 31, 1957 
3 a odie i A 
Violation Defendant | District | Date 
| 
Contempt of Congress (24 5.C Feuer, Pauline Louisiana, eastern | May 2 
192). Miller, Arthur-. District of Columbia..| Feb. 18 
Nathan, Otto do | Do. 
Seeger, Peter New York, southern..| Mar. 26 
Sullivan, Elliot do Do. 
| Tyne, George do jel Do. 
Espionage (18 U. 8. ¢ 793, 794,| Zlatovski, George and Jane ‘ do | June 8 
951). Soble et al do } Feb. 4 
Abel, Rudolf I New York, eastern | Aug. 7 
: Stern, Alfred K. and Martha D New York, southern..| Sept. 9 
Foreign agents registration (22 | Frank, John J | District of Columbia..| May 13 
U. S. C. 611, 618 et seq. 
Perjury and false statement (18 | Brown, Lee! | Louisiana, eastern | Mar. 13 
). 8. C. 371, 1001, 1621 Evans, H. F.2 New Jersey - -- Jan. 30 
Frazier, Rufus * Massachusetts - - | July 30 
Haug, Fred and Marie ! | Ohio, northern | Jan. 9 
Orta, Juan Florida, southern Mar. 27 
Schneider, W. K.? | California, northern. Mar. 15 
Sells, N. C.! | Colorado July 9 
West, J. E. et al.! | Ohio, northern | Jan. 23 
Trading with the enemy 50 | Monk et al j | North Carolina, | Apr. 10 
U. 8. C. App. 5 (b eastern. 
Leipheimer, Sylvan ‘ | Pennsylvania, eastern.| Dec. 20 


1 False non-Communist union officer affidavits. 
> False statements in personnel security questionnaire. 
’ False statements in loyalty certificate for personnel of Armed Forces. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 
SIZE OF PERSONNEL STAFF 
Mr. Cievencer. I am surprised at the size of the backlog here on 


retrials. It seems to me that the Department is completely frustrated 
so far as action is concerned. 
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How many attorneys are there on this list ? 

Mr. Yeactey. We are going to drop 20 lawyers. We have been out 
of balance on our administrative side and we are dropping the number 
of lawyers more than the clerical. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interpolate a question at this point. 

How many lawyers and how many nonprofessional people do you 
have? 

Mr. Yeaotry. Eighty-one lawyers and 67 nonprofessional. 

Mr. Rooney. That is quite a big staff for this work. 


EFFECT OF SUPREME COURT DECISION ON BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. CLeveNGER. Pretty nearly every lawyer has a man Friday. Is 
there any likelihood that this work may come up and then you will 


have to apologize to these people and order them reinstated and reim- 
bursed and indemnified ? 


Mr. Yeaciey. The ones let go? 

Mr. Cievencer. No. I mean these people that have been laid off and 
then you are ordered to pay them. We had one in the Commerce 
Department that was notorious. 

Mr. Yraciey. Those are Government employees terminated and 
ordered reinstated ? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I do not care about them. 

Mr. Yeaciey. Do you mean what will happen to the lawyers let go? 
Isthat right ? 

Mr. CLEvENGER. No; what will happen to these darn rascals. 

Mr. Yraciey. Cases reversed ? , 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes and subversive and similar dangerous people. 

Mr. Yraciey. All 1 can say, Mr. Congressman, is that we are trying 
to pursue convictions in the higher courts to the best of our ability. 
We are trying to assign the best lawyers that we can get our hands on 
for that, and, if necessary, retry them. In any case where we feel 
that we still have the evidence with us to support a retrial we try to 
pursue it. 

Mr. Cievencer. If you get one decision, you turn a whole passel 
of these indicted men and sometimes convicted people. 

The next step will probably be to reimburse them for the loss of their 
time. 

Let me give you an illustration. 

Mr. Yeacuey. [fthey do that, they will make us awful busy. 

Mr. Rooney. Has anyone made any application for reimbursement ? 

Mr. Yraciey. No, sir; not in the categories he is speaking about. 

Mr. CLevencer. Will we have an Internal Security Division frustra- 
tion when all of your cases are interfered with or faced with the 
possibility of being reversed ¢ 

It makes us wonder whether we are putting too much in it pending 
the time when the Supreme Court acts. 

Mr. Yeaaciey. I do not know what other course you might have in 
mind. At the present time, if the Supreme C ourt affirms the case 
against the Communist Party that was tried before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board——— 

Mr, Cuevencer. That would wipe you out completely, would it not? 

Mr. Yeacuey. If they affirm it, that would give us a tremendous 
volume. It is unpredictable and we cannot tell you now what the 
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demands will be on us, if that is affirmed. Of course, they have not 
affirmed it yet. The Court’s action in remanding did not dispose of 
constitutional questions. I think we can say that they assumed its 
constitutionality in the case of Pennsylvania against Steve Nelson, 
which was the case where, you may recall, was raised the question of 
the validity of the Pennsylvania State sedition law, and in referring 
to the Congress of the U nited States usurping the field, it mentioned 
the various laws Congress had passed, including this one. We cannot 
help but feel that they are at least assuming, if not implying its valid- 
ity, but they have not squarely faced up to that issue in any case yet. 

Mr. CieveNcer. It isa strange thing in my book, based on some years 
of experience with this, that in 1 the Department of Justice we have got 
what I think is the most potent arm of national defense overall. It is 
even more potent than the Armed Forces of the United States and 
the FBI itself. On the other hand, when we get into this judiciary 
question, they seem to be undoing everything that the Justice Depart- 
ment is doing. 

Mr. Yractey. There is no question but that it makes it very difficult 
on us to have convictions reversed when we are trying to punish those 
who violated the law and to establish a deterrent. for others. 

I am in no position to second guess the courts but when you lose 
cases in the courts on appeal it is discouraging. There is no doubt 
about it. 

I might add something to this off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is all right with me. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. I think that is the greatest threat. to the security of 
the United States of anything that I can think of, the reversal of this 
so-called Smith law group of cases. I would not like that law either if 
I were a Communist, but they certainly had a chance and I do not 
believe there is any use of giving you fellows as much money on that. 

Mr. Yractry. You are not speaking in terms of definite sums on 
that, but if we were to have a substantial cut we would be completely 
unprepared to follow up in proceedings before the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board should the Supreme Court affirm the case against 
the Communist Party, for one thing. 

Our big volume is reviewing F BI reports. It is my underst: nding 
that the FBI requests for internal sec urity in this year’s budget is 
standing at the same level as before. They are not reducing theirs 
so I can only assume—and we have done this—that we are going to 
get the same volume of work from them that we have had in the past. 
We do not feel that we dare, as so-called internal security protectors, 
to reduce our budget further when the FBI maintains its operations 
on the same level. We would be taking a caleulated risk, or a con- 
sidered risk. 

Mr. Cievencer. Not only the number of cases that they have upset, 
but the number of what you call Jencks cases makes the others in- 
valid. I do not know, but I hope that they go ahead and drop the 
other shoe. 

Mr. Yracury. There is one reversal that I might explain a little. 

The Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia this month 
sent the Communist Party case back to the Board on the theory of the 
Jencks case. We faced up to that problem a few months ago when 
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we were before the Board as to whether we should voluntarily pro- 
duce these documents or not. We realized that we might eliminate 
an error if we produced them, but the problem was one of the legal 
questions of whether or not the Jencks opinion applied to adminis- 
trative hearings and tribunals as well as to criminal cases. We did 
not feel that in one isolated case of ours we should concede so vital a 
point that could affect the NLRB, FCC, and all others. We lost it in 
the court of appeals and it has delayed us another year. 

Mr. CieveNceR. It must be a source of some wonderment to you, 
as you look through the press, to see what an enormous voice the 
Communists have in editorial opinion. 

Mr, Yeactey. We cannot help but have a great respect for their 
propaganda capabilities. They are expert at it worldwide, as you 
gentlemen well know. 

Mr. Cievencer. If you were a Congressman you would be aware of 
it in trying to take the other side, in trying to protect. people against 
them. 

Mr. Yeaciey. I would like to go off the record for a moment. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. I get 1 or 2 papers from outside the District so 
I get both sides of the story. 

Mr. YeaGtry. It is wise. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yesterday I did that and I mention it because it 
makes a lot of difference in how the story is told. 


SMITH ACT PROSECUTIONS PRIOR TO ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNAL SECURITY 
DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. I have some more questions. 

Let me ask you this: 

The Internal Security Division, headed by an Assistant Attorney 
General, was first inaugurated when Mr. Brownell became the At- 
torney General of the United States: is that the fact ? 

Mr. Yeaatey. In July of 1954, that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Previous to that and during the time of the Big Ten 
case, I believe you called it, and Mr. Davis and Mr. Dennis were a 
part of that group, were they not? 

Mr. YeaGuey. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Most of the big shots of the Communist Party were 
convicted before we had an Assistant Attorney General and an In- 
ternal Security Division. The Criminal Division handled the Big Ten 
Communist case which stuck, where all of the defendants, with the 
exception of Mr. Foster, went to jail; is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Yraoury. That is true. 


SABOTAGE CASES 


Mr. Rooney. Last year we inquired of you with regard to sabotage 
cases and we were told at that time that you had 79 cases. Then we 
inquired as to how many of those resulted in convictions and we were 
advised that there were no convictions. Asa matter of fact, none of 
them had even been indicted and the whole 79 sabotage cases were 
closed out without prosecution. Is that a fact or not? 
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Mr. Yeaciry. Actually, they were not cases in our terminology in 
our division. They were perhaps investigative cases in the F BI. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, but your score on indictments and con- 
victions, sabotage cases, was none. 

Mr. Yraciry. As you probably know, it is very, very rare that you 
have a sabotage case in which the evidence w arrants indictment. 


STATUS OF JUDY COPLON CASE 


Mr. Rooney. What has happened to the Judy Coplon case that we 
heard so much about in the 1952 election ? 

We heard that when Mr. Brownell became Attorney General that 
that was one thing he was going to take care of. He was going to sex 
that she got her just deserts for turning over secret documents to a 
Russian spy, but it turned out that neither Judy nor the Russian spy 
were punished. 

What is the status of the Judy Coplon case? 

Mr. Yeacuey. As you recall, that was sent back for retrial. 

Mr. Rooney. I mean the present status of it? 

Mr. Yeractey. I do not know if we should put this on the record. 

We do not have the same evidence that we put in at the first trial. 
We do not have the same evidence. 

Mr. Rooney. I think we are fairly familiar with all of the facets 
of the Judy Coplon case by now. 

Mr. Yractry. She is still on bail and pending a retrial. 

Mr. Rooney. Pending a retrial ? 

This same colloquy took place last year. 

Mr. Yraciey. Pardon me; it is not pending retrial. She is on bail 
and there is a hearing pending there. It is a question of whether 
wiretap evidence was used, or whether the wiretap information tainted 
the other evidence. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year this colloquy took place: 

Mr. Rooney. What have you done about Judy Coplon? 

Mr. Tompkins. The Coplon case is in the same status, Mr. Chairman, as it 
was when we were up here last yea! 

Mr. Rooney. Dead? 

Mr. TompxKINns. Pending. 

Mr. Rooney. Pending, but dead? 

Mr. ToMPKINS. I would not say “dead.” 

Mr. Roonry. Are you ready to say “dead” this year / 

Mr. Yeactey. Not until there is further action, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, until you go through the formality 
of dismissing the indictment against her. Are we going to accord her 
that gratuity ? 

Mr. Yeaatey. If the evidence warrants a retrial, we will have a re- 
trial, Mr. Congressman. If the evidence is 

Mr. Rooney. Is that in the foreseeable future? 

Mr. Yeactey. If we have lost evidence, it would be foolish to ex- 
pend Government money to have a retrial. It is based on that deci- 
sion and I know of no plan for immediate action in the immediate 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think she will ever be convicted ? 

Mr. Yeactey. Off the record? 
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Mr. Rooney. We all know the answer but I am trying to get it 
here on the record. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Yeaciey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1958. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES—CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE COCHRAN DOUB, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
} 


Program by activities: Adjudication expenses (total obliga- | 


writs 
tions) $196, 602 $220, 000 | $210, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available : 13, 398 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - 210, 000 220, 000 210, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 30 30 28 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 

Average number of all employees 28 30 7 
Number of employees at end of year 32 28 25 
Average GS grade and salary 8.5 $6,443 185 $6,531 | 86 36, 735 


01 Personal services 


Permanent positions $180, 092 $192, 850 $176, 600 
Positions other than permanent 3,014 4, 000 4,000 

Other personal services - - 750 700 

Total personal services 183, 106 197, 600 181, 300 

02 Travel 1, 937 4, 400 7, 600 
03 Transportation of things 7 100 5, 600 
04 Communication services 2, 677 2, 200 2, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction } 78 1, 500 500 
07 Other contractual services 906, 900 500 
08 Supples and materials 1, 003 1,000 600 
089 Equipment 6, 513 300 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 11, 900 11, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments 375 100 100 
Total obligations ‘ 196, 602 220, 000 210, 000 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now proceed to the matter of “Salaries and 
expenses, claims of persons of Japanese ancestry,” which appears at 
page 78 of the committee print, and beginning at page 1 of tab 8 of 
the justifications, 

The pending request is in the amount of $210,000, a decerase of 
$10,000 below the amount appropriated for this purpose in the current 
fiscal year. 

It might be well if we inserted pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justifications 
at this point in the record. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 
Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1958 - ae ab a $220, 000 


Reductions (—) : Estimated savings to be effected due to liquidation of 


RIS, Se GUEE OE Serene WAND IT iiss dts detain ced cS alia de caidas cou 18, 700 
Additions (+): Liquidation program moving of personnel and house 
hold effects from the west coast to Washington, D. C_______________ 8, TOO 
Adjustments in base (net)__--__--------_ foes ; _..__. —10, 000 
Base for 1959___ ad i ieee ee g os ‘ : 210, OOO 
Estimate for 1959 scsnines cide Meg dated, Mile exes éislnwn. aoe 
Increase or decrease over base__.._______________.__ itil) 0 
Decrease over 1958 appropriation..._............-......._..._- a 10, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


For the fiscal year 1959, an appropriation of $210,000 is requested for salaries 
and expenses necessary to handle the remaining claims of persons of Japanese 
ancestry. This is $10,000 less than the amount available for 1958. No funds 
are requested with which to pay awards made to claimants since the last amend- 
ment to the Japanese-American Evacuation Claims Act of 1948, as amended 
(Public Law 673, 84th Cong., 2d sess., approved July 9, 1956), provides that “all 
awards shall be paid in like manner as are final judgments of the Court of 
Claims.” 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


At the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, only 1,752 claims remained to be 
handled. However, the amendment to the act authorized consideration of certain 
claims exempted from the original act and accordingly 2,235 claims had to be 
reopened ; 2,724 claims were closed during the year, leaving 1,263 claims pend- 
ing at the beginning of the current year. Claims pending as of October 31 are 
932. 

The amendment to the act also authorized the Attorney General “to compro- 
mise and settle and make an award in an amount not to exceed $100,000 on any 
claim timely filed under this act, as amended, on the basis of affidavits, available 
Government records and other information satisfactory to him.’ Because of this 
amendment, it is assumed that most of the remaining claimants will elect to 
compromise their claims and that the remaining claims can be disposed of within 
the current and budget years. It is estimated, therefore, that the Japanese 
claims program will be finally concluded by the end of the fiscal year 1959. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASE 
This estimate reflects an increase for travel and transportation of things. 
Since it is anticipated that this program will be liquidated by the end of the 
1959 fiscal year, it will be necessary to move seven families and their household 


effects from the Los Angeles and San Francisco offices to Washington, D. C. 


Workload data 





Actual Estimated 
1955 | 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 
ae | 
Claims: | | 
Pending beginning of year 2, 746 | 2,141 | 1, 263 633 
Reopened 17 | 4 
Total_. 2, 763 2,145 3, 987 1, 263 | 633 
Closed_._- : 622 | 394 | 2, 724 630 633 
Pending end of year 2,141 1,751 | 1,263 633 
Man-years, attorneys_. 14.4 14.5 14 14 13 


? Adjusted figure. 
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Mr. Roonry. Mr. Doub, do you have a statement to make with re- 
gard to this item ? 


ANTICIPATED LIQUIDATION OF PROGRAM IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Dovus. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that last year I stated 
that I was insistent that this program be concluded within 2 years 
and we have made good progress to this end. 

As of December 31, 1957, we had reduced the number of Japanese 
evacuation claims still pending to 766. We intend to conclude the 
program with the fiscal year 1958 and I have served notice on coun- 
sel for the claimants—— 

Mr. Rooney. You mean 1959? 

Mr. Dovs. 1959 is what I meant; yes, sir. 

I have served notice on the counsel for the claimants that this will 
be done, and that there will be no continuance requested for this pro- 
gram. This would be the last appropriation we will request of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Roonry. You said that at the end of calendar year 1957 you had 
766 cases pending ¢ 

Mr. Dovs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, how do you jibe that with page 3 of these jus- 
tifications which would indicate the figure of 1,263 cases pending at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Dous. Well, our statement shows that the beginning of fiscal 
year 1957; namely, June 30, 1957, there were 1,752 claims pending. 
That figure has been reduced to this 766 figure to which I testified 
before as of December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be correct to say that in fiscal year 1959 you 
would have only 133 cases to handle according to the figures you give 
us? 

Mrs. Eneuisu. Our estimate is 633, 

Mr. Anprerra. That is the number pending at the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Dovus. Actually, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope and belief that 
we will be definitely under that figure of 633, because that estimate 

was prepared some months ago, and we have been making 

Mr. Rooney. Better progress ? 

Mr. Dous. Excellent progress. 

Mr. Roonry. So that what this means is that you closed 497 in the 
first half of fiscal year 1958, and that would leave you only 133 accord- 
ing to these figures for the second half of fiscal 1958 in which we are 
now. 

Mr. Dovs. Well, I have not attempted to estimate how many cases 
we will have because of the difficulty of doing it. 

As the cases, Mr. Chairman, reduce in number, those that are left 
are going to be more difficult. We have been closing claims during 
the past few months at a rate of 60 to 70. If we were able to con- 
tinue at that rate, we would conclude the program in the calendar 
year 1958, but I do =, believe that we can rely upon such a rate of 
disposition because, as I said, the remaining cases will become more 
difficult, and they are going to take a longer | time to conclude. 

However, I will say this: If we succeed in liquidating this program 
before the end of fiscal year 1959, it will be definitely done, and any 
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remaining sum of the appropriation will, of course, be turned back. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the highest claim made under this pro- 
gram for the adjudication of claims of persons of Japanese ancestry ! 

Do you have that information ? 

Mr. Dous. There was one claim that I recall which was in excess 
of $1 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Has that been disposed of ? 

Mr. Dovus. No. Our settlement authority is limited to $100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, what will happen to that claim ? 

Mr. Dovs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Do these claims draw interest? 

Mr. Dovs. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Crevencer. I can hardly realize that we are going to see the 
liquidation of this operation. It certainly gives me a lot of satisfac- 
tion to see the end of it. 

Mr. Rooney. To think that we have both lived that long. 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dovus. I would like to have the committee know of the insist- 
ence that I have manifested with respect to the closing of this pro- 
gram. 

It seems intolerable to me that it would still be going so many years 
after this most unjust incident in our Nation’s history. To that end 
I made a trip to the west coast last spring and talked to meetings of 
counsel for the Japanese-American claimants in Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle, and I emphasized to them that they would 
have to be more aggressive, that the program was going to be liqui- 
dated and we would not ask Congress for any additional appropria- 
tion for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Thank you very much, Mr. Doub. 

Mr. Dovs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, JANUARY 21, 1958. 
FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 
WITNESS 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 
Program and ae 


1959 estimate 


1957 actual ctu | 58 estimate 








nd 
Program by activities: ‘| } 
--| 
| 
\- 





1, Fact witnesses. .......... ore $1, 551, 795 $1, 325, 000 $1, 575, 000 

2. Expert witnesses _-.-. 165, 347 225, 000 225, 000 

PR III... 1a. eis dine eandiaeedainlingninmipiana ie -| be, 717, 142 | 1, 550, 000 1, 800, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available. 32, 858 | 


| 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) -_-.........-.-| 1, 750, 000 1, 550, 000 | = 800, 000 


' 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate} 1959 estimate 


07 Otber contractual services: 

Or eR OE WIG bic sn tkd cotsnddtedessdcbakasnune $352, 358 $300, 800 $357, 500 
Per diem in lieu of subsistence.........- ~helaabtdbdae 248, 683 212, 000 252, 000 
CS a i a I I a 843, 973 719, 500 855, 200 
Expenses (Government employees) .-............----- 49, 841 42, 400 50, 400 
Innes UO i oh ian oui 56, 940 50, 300 59. 900 
ES EES Ee aE 165, 347 225, 000 225, 000 

ead CN ons bik i cckinivseuceenncionae | 1,717,142 | 1, 550, 000 1, 800, 000 


| 


Mr. Roonry. The next item to which the committee shall direct its 
attention is entitled “Fees and Expenses of Witnesses,” which ap- 
pears at page 76 of the committee print, and beginning at page 1, 
tab 7, of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $1,800,000, which would mean an 
increase of $250,000 over the amount appropriated for this purpose 
in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


At this point we shall insert page 2 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is estimated that $1,800,000 will be required for the 1959 fiscal year, an 
increase in the amount of $250,000 over the current availability ($1,550,000). 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This appropriation provides funds for the payment of fees to witnesses ap- 
pearing in United States courts and also compensation and expenses to special 
witnesses and informants that are authorized by the Attorney General. 

Experience over the years supports the contention that it is impossible to 
project accurately our requirements under this appropriation; likewise, the 
Department has limited control of its commitments also. 

The estimated increases for the 1959 fiscal year are as follows: 


re ets Of -WENGOROE S cient eecdtecd ic qa eh attiied cece _.. $56, 700 
rent Mirus: Taih LGve T e 40, 000 
III oie nus dee dartesiasecsaceatsapcala om ers Gndonenr es cnhideagda nica aa amare eeaame 135, 700 
Expenses of (Government employees) —....-___.--__----_______--_-- 8, 000 


SOREL INNIS secs esoteric nbn Gest tcmpbimn ode oe aie 9, 600 


IN io vicina Sah adn die aise sls Secale ee i 250, 000 


The 1959 estimate is based upon actual obligations incurred for the 1957 fiscal 
year, with due consideration given to the anticipated increase in workload and 
also the continued drive to further reduce the backlog of cases pending. It 
should be noted that per diem and mileage rate increases (authorized by Public 
Law 875) were in effect for 11 months during the 1957 fiscal year rather than 12. 

A supplemental estimate in the amount of $250,000 is anticipated at a later 
date for the 1958 fiscal year. 

Expenditures for the fiscal years 1954 through 1957 are as follows: 


Mba acl cipal tint tee hie a tclaetcsditha thas lena tlie octadeeniaal $1, 440, 098 
Ih ciesssciscatsinik sh enacts nissan ack tea acai poid Mieaiaesda a cane aera 1, 510, 942 
Pe eh 2S 8 AU) OS Se et SS ke ae 1, 449, 919 
Pease a sk et ik be oe ee Ss 2 eer oe *1, 713, 529 


715 months. 
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Mr. Rooney. The chart at the foot of page 2 is interesting in that 
the expenditures for fiscal 1954 amounted to $1,440,098 ; 1955, $1,510,- 
942; in 1956, it dropped oo to $1,449,919 and then the last figure that 
we have is for 1957, for 15 months, and the amount is $1, 713,529. 

Why 15 cea Mr. Andretta ? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is because we pay a lot of witnesses at the end 
of the fiscal year. You will recall that we came here for a supple- 
mental appropriation and we took the figure as of that very date 
then, which was 15 months after the “expenditures during the 
period—— 

Mr. Rooney. When you submit this figure of $1,713,529, specifically 
what 15 months are covered ? 

Mr. Anpretra. July 1 to September 30, 1957. We do not get a lot 
of witness vouchers, especially the expert witness vouchers, until long 
after the fiscal year is up. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS IN FIRST 6 MONTHS OF FISCAL YEARS 1955-58 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have the comparative figures for the first 6 
months of 1955 through 1958 fiscal years ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No; but I can get those for you. I do not have 
them on a 6-month basis. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Statement showing expenditures for the first 6 months of fiseal year 1955 
through 1958 
Fiscal year: Eapenditures 


1955... i i a a a sa ee $631, 796 
1956__ i ca a a al cre le _.. §49, 687 
1957__ is Sica me ae a aa Pe Ee 
1958___ 


sian sistas Shs aos tale sale ah plan asks Rs bach adhe hes bdols at bcs beaas Riba enka OO 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 1958 


Mr. Rooney. This is an educated guess; is it ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

What the estimate is doing in 1959 is bringing it up to what we 
anticipate we will spend this year. In other words, we already have a 
supplemental appropriation over at the Bureau of the Budget for 
$250,000, which will bring the expenditures up to the estimate for the 
next year. ; 

Mr. Rooney. Your appropriation for the current fiscal year is in the 
amount of $1,550,000? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You say there is a supplemental pending ? 

Mr. ANpretTa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which would bring it up to $1.8 million, the amount 
requested in the instant budget ? 

Mr. Anpretrra. That is might. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions? 

Mr. Couvert. No. 

Mr. Anpretra. May I address myself to the general provision of the 
language on experts that we have asked to put in there, in the amount 
of $75 a day? 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 
EXPERT WITNESS FEES 

Mr. Rooney. Where is this? 

Mr. Anprerra. On the general provisions at the end of the commit- 
tee print, section 205. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no difficulty with the expert witnesses as 
such. That is, where they appear for the court and testify, but very 
often we have to use expert services where they do not go into court. 
They develop expert information for the attorneys trying cases’ and 
they do not appear as witnesses. Therefore, we have to compensate 
them as experts. 

You will remember some years ago we used to have under our 
“Miscellaneous expense” appropriation authority to employ experts 
at any rate of compensation that the Attorney General or Adminis- 
trative Assistant determined. That was taken out under the misap- 
prehension that section 15 of Public Law 600 was going to take the 
place of that. It turned out that there was an interpretation by the 
Civil Service Commission and the General Accounting Office that we 
could only pay the top of the Classification Act salary rate. In other 
words, the top of GS-15, which limited us to around $48.50 per day. 

It is not that we use it too much, but it could come up at times 
when we have to employ experts at higher rates and that puts us in 
an embarrassing position in trying to bargain with some of these 
witnesses. For example, I have a memorandum from the United 
States attorney in northern California where he has to employ some 
expert radiologists and psychiatrists and whatnot, and these men 
charge up to $200 a day. He says that it is embarrassing to him to 
go back at them because everybody else is paying that and that is the 
going rate in all of the lawsuits out there. Then I asked the C omp- 
troller General for a ruling on experts and he finally made it a little 
easier by saying we would pay the longevity rate at the top of GS-15, 
which brought it up to approximately | $51 a day, but he says in his 
decision if we want to obtain qualified experts and consultants over 
and above this rate, it is a matter which should be presented to Con- 
gress so as to obtain the necessary authority in the Department’s 
ype oom 

I understand that several other agencies have authority to go up to 
$75 a day on these experts. 

Mr. Rooney. What would this proposed language, whereby you 
increase the rate from approximately $50 to $75 a day, mean money- 
wise to the taxpayer? 

Mr. Anprerra. It is hard to tell, Mr. Chairman. We may not 
use it at all, but I do not think under this we have paid more than 
three or four thousand dollars in total fees for such experts in a year. 
Our large expenses for expert. witnesses we have a limitation on and, 
incidentally, in this supplemental coming over we are asking to have 
that limitation raised again because rates are going up tremendous ly 
on expert witnesses and we are up against the limitation, particular lv 
for medical services and for certain engineering services in some areas. 

Moneywise, it would not run to very much money and certainly not 
over $5,000 : anyway. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Coudert ? 
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Mr. Couvert. No questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 
Mr. CLevencer. No questions. 


LIMITATION ON TRANSFER OF FUND 


Mr. Rooney. While we are at page 114, I should point out that we 
have already covered this change in section 203 and that section 207 
is the same old request for a transfer provision that has been turned 
down by the Congress, how many times now ? 

Mr. Anprerra. We got it once, but I think it was 1 out of 5 times 
that we were successful in getting it. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned before, if we cannot have 
the transfer clause, we should at least be able to combine these appro- 
priations, and have some flexibility. 

Mr. Rooney. It is my opinion that when we do that, we will never 
save any money. At your request some years ago we lumped general 
legal activ ities—pre viously we used to appropriate separately ‘for the 
Tax Division, Criminal Division, Lands Division, and so forth—we 
lumped these all together and have not saved a nickel. 

Mr. Anpretra. It is not that, but it is a question of being able to 
squirt water on the fire where it is burning the most. You will 
member, Mr. Chairman, that we had to come back last year for a 
deficiency. 

Mr. Roonry. Thisisnot water. This is money. 

Mr. Anpretra. You will remember last year we had to transfer 
money to the United States Attorney’s appropriation. Now, if we 
had a transfer clause we would not have had to come over and bother 
the Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. It is no bother at all. It gives the Congress a chance 
to look at it. 

Mr. Anoretra. That is fine, Mr. Chairman, but it is bothersome 
when we have to go through the Budget and they take a very narrow 
technical view of supplementals. 

Mr. Roonry. You always seem to have a magic charm with the 
Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Andretta. 

Thank you, Mr. Andretta. 

Weshall now recess until 1: 45 this afternoon. 
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Monpay, J ANUARY 27, 1958. 
ANTITRUST DIVISION 


WITNESSES 


VICTOR R. HANSEN, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
R. A. BICKS, FIRST ASSISTANT 
L. C. McCAULEY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Ss. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 


| 
Enforcement of antitrust and kindred laws (total obliga- 


tions) be : $3, 538, 986 $3, 785, 000 | $3, 800, 000 
Financing: | | 
Unobligated balance no longer available . eee 29, 664 
New obligational authority_ -- ce 3, 568, 650 3, 785, 000 | 3, 800, 000 
} | 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation ee $3, 593,650 | $3, 785, 000 | $3, 800, 000 
Transferred to * ‘Ss -~ iries and expenses, general administra- | | 
tion’”’ (5 U. 8. C. 291) 


wth 6 6 nddese ca scemerunenonssideoeee | — 25, 000 | 


Appropriation (adjusted) -- wuss coidihd acbcdekaadenal 3, 568, 650 3, 785, 000 } 3, 800, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 5 sasaieiinpecieeatiediictiae a 482 482 | 482 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions Soocues 11 | 8 | 4 
Average number of all employees-. ---- ae - a 449 | 471 | 464 
Number of employees at end of year- as - aad a 72 460 460 
Average GS grade and salary.-..............-- .-----------| 9.2 $6,880 | 8.9 $6,769 | 9.0 $6.5 R89 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions acide aie $3, 014, 159 $3, 148, 200 $3, 180, 300 
Positions other than permanent_-. Ls dati | 76, 014 53, 500 | 29, 500 
Other personal services_ .-. : ' | 7, 623 | 17, 200 14, 800 
Total personal services_- ‘ = ‘ = 3, 097, 796 3, 218, 900 3, 224, 600 
02 Travel. x 4 ~ | 158, 005 | 140, 000 140, 000 
03 Transportation of things 2, 306 | 2, 300 2, 300 
04 Communication services... ; Wieanteguell 41, 859 35, 000 35, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_. | 510 | 3, 500 3, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction. : iz ee a 47, 226 | 65, 000 | 65, 000 
07 Other contractual services. -_- , 123, 404 | 82, 300 82, 300 
08 Supplies and materials_- / 24, 598 | 20, 000 20, 000 
09 Equipment aaa Sas jana’ oda idactcigg 38, 900 | 20, 000 20, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- eee - ee 196, 800 206, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ti ue So. 35 | L ; 
15 Taxes and assessments.___ ; a .| 4, 347 1, 200 600 
DORR DCO 5 5 56 oh ostinato hb dardeeede peony 3, 538, 986 “37 785, 000 | 3, 800, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next requested appropriation for the Department 
of Justice is entitled “Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division,” 
which appears at page 71 of the committee print, and beginning at 
page 1, tab 4 of the justifications.- 

We shall at this point in the record insert page 1 of these ee a- 
tions which indicates that the request is in the amount of $3.8 million, 
a requested increase of $15,000 over the amount appropriated for the 


Antitrust Division in the fiscal year 1958. 
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SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division, Justice 


Appropriation, 195S8____~-. seniiel capone a $5, TSH, 000 
Reductions (—): 


Temporary and part-time employment____~_ $24, 000 


Overtime and holiday DPayY.s42 5 6 sue 4 ki 2, 500 
Social security contributions_— siraiias te datas daieiieecdemeay 600 


o7, 100 
Additions (+): 


Pay above 52-week base... -_-__ i I a Ba 100 
Contfipution to retirement Tong. <8 cnnnceteet meine 9, 900 
10, 000 

ee tt CINE oc tick eet ee ee ea eee 17, 100 


Base for 1959 


Se 3, 767, 900 
Rap cc ae |. I a 


3, 800, 000 
Increase over base ; ; dis jes iis Sain 32, 100 


Increase over 1958 appropriation 15, 000 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hansen, I understand you have a general state- 
ment with regard to this requested appropriation, 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir: I have not, other than the one that I under 
stand was furnished to the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Where isthat? These are the justifications. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes,sir. We have no other statement. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about the Antitrust Division, 
and what, if anything, have you succeeded in doing in the past year, 
and what do you anticipate doing in the coming year ? 

Tell us something about these things. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, this last year has been probably the busiest 
year in the Antitrust Division for quite some time. 

We filed some 55 cases, and had in excess of 1,300 complaints that 
had to be processed. We have had almost twice the number of cases 
that have actually come to trial than came to trial in the previous 
year. 

WEST COAST OIL CASE 


In this next year we will have several very large cases which will be 
coming to trial. First, the west coast oil case—lU/nited States v. 
Standard Oil Company of California, and other defendants. This 
was set for trial in the southern district of California. But there 
is now a possibility that that case will be tried in San Diego rather 
than in Los Angeles. 

If it does, it will cost us about $60,000 to $65,000 more, for it will 
necessitate sending the entire staff down to San Diego to try the case. 
The judge has not determined whether he will try it in San Diego 
or Los Angeles. That money will be required to cover the per diem 
and traveling expense and what not that would not be required if it 
is tried in Los Angeles. However, in the long run if it is tried 1 
San Diego, I think the additional cost of trial might be offset i 
shortening the length of the trial and releasing the personnel that 
would be tied up in the case much sooner. 
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WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record pages 12, 


13, and 14 under tab 4, which gives some detail with regard to 
workload data. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


Workload data 














Actual | Actual 1958 
& edt aac teas ; BY | through Oct 
| | 31, 1957 
1955 1956 | 1957 
mn netomat ent intestine |-- | — | —_—______ 
District court: 
Civil: | 
Pending beginning of year_...-- 76 | 82 | 62 | 73 
Filed... dav datas 145484 = 30 | 25 | 37 6 
Terminated ; ol 24 | 45 27 4 
Pending end of year_.....- baacehbel 82 | 62 72 | 74 
Criminal | 
Pending —e of year. . | 34 | 34 35 30 
Filed. sai bak Geel 17 | 23 18 8 
Termin rate ‘ear : = | 17 | 22 | 23 5 
Pending end of year. paces 34 | 35 30 33 
Court of appeals: | 
Pending beginning of year_................. 2 | 1 5 5 
i aR Oa ak mee ee pore . 1} 6 5 l 
Terminated __- 2) 2 5 0 
Pending end of yee Wilks nko pdlateuieke: a 1 5 5 6 
Supreme Court: | 
Pending beginning of year__.. - 3 3 4 4 
Filed . pane : | 2 3 5 2 
Terminated _- saunas | 2 2 5 1 
Pending end of ye ey rt 4 ae 3 | 4} 4 5 
Major investigations: 
Pending beginning of year._..._- - ate 275 280 293 302 
IE cicatnk $adeiio<ssninnscnee ued 188 | 143 | 139 | 45 
Terminated _. i dentatind i | 183 130 | 130 5 
Pending end of year..................... 280 | 293 | 302 | 296 





Mr. Rooney. A hasty examination of the figures would indicate 
that the 1958 figure for 11 months of the year is below the 1955 
figure if these are for calendar years 

I do not mean to interrupt you now. You make your case, Judge. 


REVIEW OF ANTICIPATED TRIAL CASES 


Mr. Hansen. Very well. 

In addition to that, we have the so-called cartel case in New York, 
which we anticipate will be coming to trial this year. 

We also have received word that the General Motors case in the 
eastern district of Michigan will be tried. We already have 2 days 
of pretrial, and we will begin the trial there within the next 2 
months. 

We also expect to go to trial in the RCA case in the southern dis- 
trict of New York and I anticipate also getting to trial the Pan 
American World Airways case—the so-called Pan: igra case—which 
may well be a lengthy one. 

We have several merger cases, and we will be engaged in the trial 
of the Brown Shoe Co. case, and we expect to reach the two Conti- 
nental Can Co. cases, the Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown c "ASC, and 
also the El] Paso Natural Gas case, all of which cases ‘will require sub- 


stantial staffing, and will probably require some expenditures in excess 
of the normal for this coming year. 


24825—58—_—-9 
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REVIEW OF WORKLOAD 


As far as leans is concerned, in 1957 we had pending at the 
beginning of the year 62 cases, civil, and 35 cases, criminal. 

From July 1 : “1957, to December 31, 1957, we had 72 civil cases 
pending as against 30 criminal cases. We have a staff of some 14 
which makes up our Reports Section which is devoting itself entirely 
to the preparation of reports required by Congress to be submitted 
to Congress, which includes the interstate oil compact reports. 

We have considerable travel which is required in securing the 
necessary information to complete the reports. 

It looks as though the number of cases filed this year may not quite 
equal the 55 filed in the last year, but it looks as though it will be 
higher than most of the 3 or 4 preceding years. 

We have had a policy et in the merger field of filing 
cases which we felt really had an economic impact on the country, 
first, and second, that a danien reached in them would serve to 
clarify the law, as we have not had a decision on the amended section 
7 of the Clayton Act. 


INCREASE IN PENALTY FINES 


As a result of the increase in the penalties, the receipt of fines has 
substantially increased. 

Mr. Roonry. Was the at increase in penalty from $5,000 to $50,000 ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. hh wi ty by the Congress ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, si 

Mr. Rooney. So that in cases where heretofore there was a $5,000 
fine, the courts have been levying $50,000 fines. 

Mr. Hansen. They have in several cases, 

Mr. Roonry. Such as the Safeway Stores case ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, in the Safeway ease, and in most of the cases 
since the increased fine became operable there have been substantial 
increases in the amounts of the fines. 

In 1957, the average fine was $5,946 as compared with $3,245 in 
1956, and $2,118 in 1955. During fiscal year 1957 we took in $719,500 
as against $460,000 in fines in “ ‘al year 1956. During calendar year 
1957 we took in $957,575 which is a high for quite a number of years. 


JAIL SENTENCES IMPOSED 


Mr. Rooney. In the past year how many people were sent to jail 
in connection with criminal antitrust cases ? 
Mr. Hansen. None were sent to jail. 


REVIEW OF PENDING CASES 


Mr. Rooney. You might advise us with regard to what you consider 
your important pending cases. 

Mr. Hansen. Of course, we would like to feel that all of our cases 
are important, but those that we think are most important—— 
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Mr. Roonry. You understand what I mean? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir; I do. 

I did not mean that as a facetious remark. I mean insofar as pub- 
lic interest. is concerned. 

I would say that the Bethlehem Steel- Youngstown case is prob- 
ably our most important merger case. We feel that, certainly, if the 
intent of Congress is to be carried out we should prevail in that case. 

We think that our oil cartel case is a very important case in New 
York. We feel that our oil case on the west coast is a very impor- 
tant one and we think that our E] Paso Natural Gas case is a very 
important case for several reasons: One, the lack of adequate cases 
to distinguish the jurisdiction between the various regulatory bodies 
and the Department of Justice and its Antitrust Division. 

The Federal Power Commission is involved in that particular case, 
and as a matter of fact, there is now pending a petition before the 
Supreme Court. 

NOLO CONTENDERE PLEAS 


Mr. Roonry. Let me interrupt you with regard to those cases you 
consider highly important and inquire—since I am looking at this 
workload statement by cases, July 1, 1957 through December 17—as 
to what you mean, for instance, at the fifth page thereof with refer- 
ence to the Automatic Merchandisers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania—cigarette vending machines, 26725 NC. 

What do you mean by NC? 

Mr. Hansen. Nolo contendere pleas. 

There are other cases which are vitally important. For example, 
our United Fruit Co. case is a very important case which is scheduled 
to go to trial a week from tomorrow. 

Mr. Roonry. Where the companies come in and pay these fines, 
and plead nolo contendere, what, if anything, do you do with regard 
to the possibility that they just consider the fine an amount being paid 
as a license fee for the privilege of continuing to violate the anti- 
trust laws? 

Mr. Hansen. We universally oppose nolo pleas and, almost with- 
out exception, the court overrules us and grants the nolo plea. I sup- 
pose the reason for it is that our cases are lengthy and the calendars 
of the court are congested, and the court apparently feels that it 
would assess the same amount of fine on a nolo plea as it can do on 
a guilty plea. That was borne out by the Safeway case where the 
two maximum fines were levied, although the court overruled our 
objection to the nolo plea, and accepted the nolo pleas by the 
defendant. 

Mr. Rooney. You certainly are not very successful in objecting, 
as shown at the page to which I referred, since 7 out of the 8 cases 
show nolo pleas. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, we are not successful. We have not. been sue- 
cessful, and the Department has never been successful in this position. 
As I say, almost universally, the courts say “we will take the nolo 
pleas rather than to go to trial and try the case out,” but we univer- 
sally oppose the nolo pleas. 
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REVIEW OF PENDING CASES 


Mr. Rooney. Please continue as to what you what you consider 
your important pending cases. 

Mr. Hansen. As I stated earlier, we consider the United Fruit 
Co. case very important, and it goes to trial a week from Tues- 
day. We also have the Owens-Illinois case. I believe I mentioned 
the Bethlehem- Youngstown case, and the E] Paso Natural Gas cases; 
the General Motors Bus case, which we think is a very important 
case. I think I have mentioned those which I think are of most 
importance. 


DISPOSITION OF ARMOUR CASE 


Mr. Roonry. What happened to the Armour case? 

Mr. Hansen. That was moved to Chicago over our strenuous objec- 
tion. The reason why I hesitated in response to your question was that 
we refer to it as the Swift case rather than the Armour case. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the same case shown at page 16 of the justifica- 
tions which indicates that the Government dismissed the case ? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir; I do not have reference to that one. That was 
dismissed in 1954. The court set the cutoff date at which it would take 
evidence, and there was not any substantial evidence subsequent to the 
cutoff date. 

MAJOR INVESTIGATION INSTITUTED 


Mr. Roonry. I note that at page 17 of these justifications there is 
an indication that in 1957 there were 139 major investigations insti- 
tuted, compared with 188 in 1955 and 181 in 1954. 

What would be your comment with regard to these figures? 

Mr. Hansen. Well, I suppose the answer is that there were not so 
many major investigations made necessary in 1957 as there were in 
1955. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you wait for them to come in, or do you go out look- 
ing for them ? 

Mr. Hansen. We do both. Strangely enough, after you file a case 
in one area, there always is an influx of complaints of similar types of 
alleged violation. We of course have a positive program as well as a 
program of checking complaints as they come in. 

We also do make investigations which we are doing right now in 
one area where we are giving a report to Congress—whether anything 
will come out of it I do not know—on newsprint. And quite fre- 
quently those major investigations result in some civil action and 
sometimes in criminal action. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. Is there a duplication between these 2 sets of details, 1 
referring to the period of July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957, and the 
other for the 6-month period of July 1 to December 31, 1957? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir; I do not think there is any duplication. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure of that? 
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Mr. Hansen. Yes sir; I donotthink so. 
Mr. Roonry. We shall insert both these sets of workload statements 











ler by cases of this point in the record. 
ryyY 
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uit 
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1352 | U. S. v. Tri-County Beer Distributors Ass’n., | Beer distributors. ; July 11, 1957 
et al. (Cr., S. D. Iil.). 
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| Western Penna., et al. (Cr., W. D. Pa.). 
, 1354 | U. S. v. El Paso Natural Gas Co., et al. (Civ., | Natural gas_-- | July 22, 1957 
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1367 | U. S. v. Combustion Engineering, Inc. (Civ., | Manufacture and sale of steam- Do 
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2 | equipment. 
e in 1368 | U.S. v. Volkswagen of America, Inc., et al. (Civ Volkswagen automobiles and | Dec 4, 1957 
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1369 | U. S. v. Venetian Blind Manufacturers Credit | Custom-made venetian blinds Dec. 11, 1957 
»0k- | Ass’n., et al. (Cr., E. D. Pa.) 
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Antitrust cases in which fines were imposed, July 1 through Dec. 31, 1957 











Cranberries 


| National Cranberry Ass’n., et al___ nisin 
Cigarette-vending machines -_ 


Automatie Merchandisers Ass'n of Western Pa. 


Blue Name of case | Commodity 

Book } | 
ms a’. eee: sib eee OE SIT CSET St 

1358 | Rockwood Sprinkler Co., et al._............--- Hazard sprinkler systems-.-~-..-.-.. —s) 

1328 | Toy Guidance Council, et al_................--.| NGL. ce doh beck cane edebie an 


1327 | Pittsburgh Plate Glass-_......._- ciieieicahinedieked a REID MIDS wth ded visiske trina'esdintshin 
133 R. P. Oldham, Co., et al ia edickentcaceratinatatats | Japanese wire nails . . 
1344 | Nassau & Suffolk County-_.........--- ....-| Hardware and housewares_-_......- 
1225 | Maryland State Licensed Beverage Ass’n., Alcoholic beverages in Maryland 
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1 Nolo contendere 
2 Litigated; on appeal to C. C, A. 


Litigated antitrust cases closed July 1 through Dec. 31, 1957 
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Book 
| Civil 
eT ee hoe 
1174 | Nationwide Trailer Rental System, Inc... . = . Won. 
Criminal 
} — — — -_ —— 
| 
1151 | Kansas City Star Company-.-.-_-..-.. ‘ -----=--+-| Won, 
1339 | Parke, Davis & Company : cae Lost. 
1230 | Aero Mayflower Transit Co., et al., Criminal_. “ ‘ Dismissed on 
motion. 
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WORKLOAD STATEMENTS (By CASES), JULY 1, 1956, THrovuen JuNE 30, 1957 
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Antitrust cases instituted July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957 
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U. S. v. Continental rz et al. (Cr., D. 
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U.S.v. The R ph Wurlitzer ¢ Civ., \ 
D.N. Y¥ 

U. S.v. N { 1 i es (Cr., D 
New Mexi 

U. S. v. Conere i 1 of Centr 
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( Ss wv. ¢ { t f¢ f 
New I D 

U.S v.l is { I 899 (Civ 
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Title of case 


U. S. v. United States Plywood Corp. (Cr., 
E. D. Mich.). 

U. S. v. Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. et al 
(Cr., N. D. Til.). 

U.S. v. New England Concrete Pipe Corp. et al. 





(Cr., D. of Mass.). 
U. S. v. Nassau and Suffolk 
Hardware Ass’n., Inc. (Cr., E 
U.S 
issociation et al. (Cr.. N 
U. S. v. Nassau and 
Hardware Ass’n., 
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Antitrust cases instituted July 1, 1956, through June 30, 
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( avil antitrust cases closed July 1 th rough June 50, 1941 





WON 

Blue Name Blue Name 
Book Book 
1298 | National Electrical Contractors Assn., |} 1189 | The Torrington Company 

| New Jersey Chapter, Inc., et al. 1: J. P. Seeburg Corp., et al 
1211 | Philco Corporation 1284 | Dover Corporation, et al. 
1299 | International Cigar Machinery Co., et al 246 | Memphis Retail Package Stores Assn., Inc., 
1287 | Haverhill Fuel Oil Dealers’ Assn., et al et al. 
1239 | Garden State Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn., 1128 | National Screen Service Corp., et al. 

| Inc., et al. | 1214 | Schenley Industries, Inc. 
1241 | Aero Mayflower Transit Co., Inc., et al. 1308 | Memphis Retail Appliance Dealers Assn., 
1303 | National Wrestling Alliance. Inc., et al. 
1236 | Chicago Towel Co., et al. 879 | Magnaflux Corporation. 

237 | Crown Zellerbach Corp., et al 1248 tetail Liquor Dealers 
1234 | American Linen Supply Co., et al | Association of Chattanooga, et al 
995 | Holophane C In L 1350 | AMI Incorporated. 
1286 | Robertshaw-F alt 1 Controls Co., et al. 1130 | McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
1193 | Cigarette Merch adios Ass’n., Ine., et al 1347 | The Greyhound Corporation. 
LOST 
Blue Name Blue Name 
Book Book 
—|- - ae eae . laa Siaidtnatbakhb esas = 

1252 | Pacific Lumber Company, Inc., et al. 1093 | The Logan Company, et al. 


Antitrust cases terminated by nolo pleas or guilty pleas, July 1 through June 30, 1957 


Blue Name of case Pleas 

Book 

1167 | Haverhill Fuel Oil Dealers Ass’n., et al | Association, guilty; individu- 
j | als, nolo contendere 

1243 | Standard Ultramarine and Color Company, et al Guilty. 

1235 | Chicago Towel Co., et al Nolo contendere 

1192 | Cigarette Merchandisers Ass’n., Inc., et al_.. Do. 

1265 | Lyman Gun Sights Corp., et al | Do 

1270 | J. P. Seeburg Corp Do 

1314 | Buck’s Sporting Goods, Inc., of Oklahoma City, et al Do. 


1317 | Blaw-Knox Co., et al | Do 
1319 | General Baking Co., et al Do. 

1315 | Grinnell Company, Inc., et al- ; , Do 

1283 | The B. F. Goodrich Co., et al | Do. 

1277 | Union Plate & Wire Co., et al Guilty. 

1342 | Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co., et al Nolo contendere. 

1288 | Philadelphia Radio & Television Broadcasters Ass’n Guilty and nolo contenders 
1263 | Safeway Stores, Inc., et al_- Nolo contendere. 





Antitrust cases in which fines were imposed, July 1 ee June 30, 195? 
‘ . Pi od 
Name of case Commodity Fines 

Sts and ard Ultr amerine and Color Co., et al... | Dry colors $5, 000 

Do pail do 5, 000 
Haverhill Fuel Oil Dealers Fuel oil | 1, 500 
Standard Ultramarine and Color Co., et al_--- Dry colors | 5, 000 
Chicago Towel Co., et al Linen supplies 4. 000 
Shoulder Pad Mfgr., Ass’n. of Calif. _- Shoulder pads | 2, 250 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., et al Optical rifle scopes | 18, 500 
Seeburg Corporation | Coin-operated phonographs | 2, 000 
Buck’s Sporting Goods, Inc., of Oklahoma City, et al__| Sporting goods 4, 250 
Blaw-Knox Co., et al | Automatic sprinkler system 47,750 
B. F. Goodrich Co., et al | Rubber V-belts | 145, 000 
General Baking Co., et al Bread | 25, 500 
Union Plate & Wire Company Gold filled and rolled gold materials 31, 250 
Grinnell Company, Inc., et al Automatic sprinkler system 48, 000 
J. Myer Schine, et al Theaters’ Motion picture | 73, 000 
Foremost Dairies, Inc Milk, cream, and milk products 27, 500 
Union Plate & Wire Co., et al Gold filled and rolled gold materials___| 1, 500 
Viking Automatic Sprinkler Automatic sprinkler systems | 71, 000 
Philadelphia Radio & Television Advertising radio and television 14, 000 
Safeway Stores, Inc., et al_. | Food and food products 187, 500 


Total. oe 719, 500 
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Criminal antitrust cases closed, July 1, 1956. through June 30, 1957 





WON 
laa 1, fail bh. ie 
Name Blue Name 
Book 


| --——] —E teen 


| 
} 
ae eee a ee | 
Morton Salt Co. et al. 1270 | 
Haverhill Fue] Oil Dealers’ Association, |} 1314 
et al. 
Standard Ultramarine and Color Co. et al. 
Chicago Towel Co. et al. 


J. P. Seeburg Corp. 

Buck’s Sporting Goods, Inc., of Oklahoma 
City, et al. 

1158 | Gulf Coast Shrimpers and Oystermans 

| Ass’n. et al. 


Cigarette Merchandisers Ass’n., Inc., et al. 1317 Blaw-Knox Co. et al. 

Lyman Gun Sight Corp. et al. || 1319 | General Baking Co. et al. 

Shoulder Pad Manufacturers Association of || 1315 | Grinnell Company, Inc., et al. 
California et al. || 1277 | Union Plate & Wire Co. et al. 

Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. et al |} 1283 | The B. F. Goodrich Co. et al. 

Philadelphia Radio & Television Broad- 1263 | Safeway Stores, Inc., et al. 


casters Ass’n,. 


LOST 


= 
Maryland Co-operative Milk Producers, || 1268 International Boxing Guild et al. 

Inc., et al. ; | 1322 | North American Van Lines, Inc., et al 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. et al | 


DISMISSED ON GOVERNMENT'S MOTION 


Name 


Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers Ass’n., Inc., et al. 


Criminal antitrust cases litigated, July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957 


WON 


Name 


Morton Salt Co. et al. 
Shoulder Pad Manufacturers Ass’n., of California, et al. 
Gulf Coast Shrimpers and Oysterman’s Ass’n et al. 


LOST 


Maryland Cooperative Milk Producers, Inc., et al. 
International Boxing Guild et al 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. et al. 

North American Van Lines, Inc., et al. 


Civil antitrust cases litigated, July 1, 1956 through June 30, 1957 


WON 


Name 


Holophane Co. In¢ 
Memphis Retail Package Stores Association, Inc., et al. 
McKesson and Robbins, Ine 


LOST 


Pacifie Lumber Co., Inc., et al 
The Logan Company et al 
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PERSONNEL BY GRADES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees do you presently have on the 
rolls? How many permanent positions do you have in the Antitrust 
Division ? 

Mr. Hansen. We have about 525 permanent positions. Of course, 
that takes into consideration the fact that there is an allowance of 5 
percent allowed less than we actually are authorized to make up for 
the turnover, but we have, I think, now about 249 attorneys where 
we are allowed 255. We have 25 economists and we have 175 others 
in addition to myself. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say “you were allowed,” what do you mean 
by that? Who gave you 249 attorneys instead of 255? 

Mr. Hansen. That is what we actually have, 249, and we are al- 
lowed 255. We have a total now of 450 employees actually on the 
rolls. 

Mr. Roonry. I am try ing to figure where you got the 525, since I 
have looked at page 72 of the committee print from which it would 
appear that in the present fiscal year the total number of permanent 
positions was 482, and you are requesting 182 in the coming year. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. McCauley, which figure is right? 

Mr. McCarey. 255 and 227 with a ceiling of 482. 

Mr. Hansen. That was set up by whom ¢ 

Mr. McCautey. That was set up by our appropriation figures. 

Mr. Anprerra. Those are positions; that is not average employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Hansen. Would a breakdown of the positions be helpful, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; it might be well if we inserted this statement 
of personnel by grades as of December 31, 1957, at this point in the 
record. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

(The breakdown referred to follows :) 


Antitrust personnel by grade 3; as of Dec. 13, 1957 


Assistant Attor Eco Others Assistant} Attor- Econo- | Others 
( 


Ge.e8- 23 2 Total 1 249 25 17 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. How many regional offices do you have, and pleas se tell 
us why you could not discontinue the use of these regional offices and 
the attendant considerable expenses of travel ? 

Mr. Hansen. The regional offices are located in Philadelphia, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
There are seven in all. 
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I am discontinuing the Detroit office as of June 15 this year. 

One of the purposes of the regional office is to cut down the travel 
expense rather than to send teams out into the field on per diem and 
whatnot. We feel that we make a substantial savings by having the 
field offices. The Detroit office was very close to Chicago and the size 
of the Detroit office I did not think was of sufficient size to justify 
continuance of that office. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the Philadelphia and New York offices 
being so close to Washington ? 

Mr. Hansen. I am seriously considering not only the Philadelphia 
office, but the possibility of terminating the Cleveland office. However, 
the Philadelphia office h: as carried a large load. There has been quite 
a bit of litigation m Philadelphia and if we did not have the office there, 
we would have to send groups and teams from Washington which 
would mean per diem to be expended, plus mileage. But, we are seri- 
ously considering the feasibility of discontinuing the Philadelphia of- 
fice and brin ging it into W ashington. 

Of course, there are many other attendant problems there. We are 
very cramped for space here. Our office is now divided and located 
in different buildings which does not make for efficiency, and I do not 
know where we would put them unless we should happen to get more 
space in one of the other buildings or get still a third building to 
put them in, or consolidate them with some other office. 

I other words, we are seriously consider ing the advisability of con- 
solidating Philadelphia with New York. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are the green sheets on this request ? 

Mr. Anpretra. I have them here, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATION OR ELIMINATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Roonry. Judge, what would your anticipated savings be with 
the closing of the > De troit office ? 

Do you have one in San Francisco as well as in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why could not that be handled by one office? 

Mr. Hansen. There would be much more travel expense if we had 
one less office. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; but it is my information, through the grapevine, 
that this division has been doing an inordinate amount of traveling 
and that this business of a regional office setup is a more costly one 
than is warranted. 

I would be glad to have you answer the grapevine. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, I cannot understand where that information 
came from and, as a matter of fact, we have cut down on travel. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you can understand that we hear from lawyers 
town in Justice. We have become acquainted with a number over 
the years. 

Mr. Hansen. The closing down of the San Francisco or Los Angeles 
office would, in my opinion, increase the travel expenses and increase 
the per diem expense because we have an awful lot of business on the 
west coast. There formerly was an office in Seattle which was closed 
down. 
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BENEFITS DERIVED FROM CLOSING OF DETROIT OFFICE 


You asked me specifically how much we will save on the closing 
down of the Detroit office. My belief is that it would be more effi- 
cient. I do not think we will actually save money because we are 
taking those men into the Chicago office, or here in Washington. It 
is a very small office. 

I am closing it for efficiency reasons rather than the amount that 
would be saved in travel. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH AND COSTS OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. Would you insert at this point in the record a state 

ment, first, with regard to your lotation of personnel in these various 

regional offices, how many professional and how many nonprofes- 

sional people you have in each, and the cost of these regional offices? 
(The information requested follows :) 


Distribution of personnel as of Dec. 31, 195? 


Location Total | Professional | Nonprofes- | Per annum 
sional | cost 

Washington, D. C 7 273 169 104 | $1, 916, 440 
Chicago, Tl 35 21 | 14 235, 385 
Cleveland, Ohio 15 | 10 5 100, 770 
Detroit, Mich 7} 4 3 | 51, 845 
Los Angeles, Calif__- 21 11 10 | 149, 550 
New York, N. Y 66 41 | 25 | 455, 880 
Philadelphia, Pa La 17 9 | 8 108, 905 
San Francisco, Calif 5 16 |} 10 | 6 | 110, 475 

Well So eric intaww sadecsyes 450 | 275 | 175 | 3, 129, 250 


Mr. Hansen. I would like to preface it by saying that there is a 
tremendous advantage to the citizens of the country and to industry 
to be able to have an office that is available for complaints to be made. 
If they did not have ready access to an office, the probability is that 
they would not travel to Washington and might make their com 
plaints through the mail and if we are to follow it up by an investiga 
tion, we would have to send men out into the field to do the investigat 
ing. I think that is an added reason for having field offices other 
than simply handling cases. A large percentage of our cases come to 
us by complain its which come into the field offices by individuals 
dropping i in and talking with someone about them. 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF PER DIEM PAYMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record would you please see that 
there is inserted a statement with regard to the total amount paid out 
of this appropriation in per diem, and how many employees collected 
per diem ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. Do you wish that broken down by field 
offices, or do you want it for the overall of the Division ? 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I think overall would be good enough. You 
might further break it down this way: How many out of Washington 
have collected per diem ? 


Mr. Hansen. That are inthe Washington office ? 
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Mr. Roonry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. You mean while they are away from Washington? 
Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. Very well. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Number of employees receiving per diem and amount paid, July 1, 1957, through 
Dec. 31, 1957 


Number of 


| 
| Perdiem | employees Number of 
paid | receiving | trips 
| perdiem | 
payments 
Department - - bodied bse buchos $15, 928. 50 | 108 262 
a cstiaaces ; " 4, 272. 92 61 141 


= | aes vee ee L Ae eRe & 354 


SALK VACCINE CASES 


Mr. Rooney. What has been done with regard to these so-called 
Salk vaccine cases ? 

Mr. Hansen. The investigation is still going. The evidence is 
substantially in before the grand jury. We have not yet analyzed 
the entire proceeding, but we shall do so as soon as the evidence is 
completed before the grand jury. 

Mr. Rooney. How many defendants do you expect to have? 

Mr. Hansen. After the evidence is completed, we will make our 
recommendation. 

How many prospective defendants, I assume, you mean ? 

Mr. Roonry. I should call them ‘ “prospective,” until they have 
been indicted. 

Mr. Hansen. About 6 or 7. I gather the chairman is interested in 
how many people might be involved in this. 

Mr. Rooney. Involved in this; exactly. 

Mr. Hansen. I cannot give you the exact number, but my _ guess 
would be that, certainly, we are checking into more than 6 or 7. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that case pending? 

Mr. Hansen. In Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has it been before a grand jury up there? 

Mr. Hansen. About 10 months. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have working on that case 

Mr. Hansen. Four. 


COLLECTION OF SINGLE DAMAGES 


Mr. Rooney. A couple of years ago Congress passed a law with 
regard to the Government collecting damages in certain antitrust 
cases—you know, Mr. Bicks, you are nodding your head. You know 
exactly what I am getting at. Tell us all about it. 

Mr. Bicxs. Well, C ongress passed a statute permitting the Gov- 
ernment single damages where it in its proprietary capacity has been 
injured by virtue of an antitrust violation. And one of the reasons 
this investigation has taken as long as it has to ripen into a suit is 
that this may be the first real case we have to try and apply that law. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has that law been on the books ? 


24835—58——-10 
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Mr. Broxs. I think 22 months. 

Mr. Hansen. Less than 2 years. 

Mr. Rooney. You have instituted no cases under that law up to 
now except that something might develop out of these Salk vaccine 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Bricks. Yes. First, the law applies only to injuries sustained 
by the Government subsequent to the law’s passage. Second, as a 
practical matter, the law becomes significant primarily where the 
Government has been a large purchaser of the product involved in the 
violation. ‘Third, as you can realize, there are some very real account- 

ng problems in determining what the Government would have been 
re id in the absence of th antitrust law violation. And this is the first 
case we have had where the Government during one particular phase 
was the prime ae ‘haser. So, it is comparatively easy to isolate the 
damages. The first time we go into court on the new statute, it is most 
helpful to have a strong case where the damages can be comparatively 
easily calculated. 

Mr. Rooney. Up to now, with all these cases you have had no ac tiv. 
ity except in the vaccine cases looking toward the use of that statute 

Mr. Bricks. Yes; we have, but not in the former cases. 

Judge Hansen has circularized every Government agency that en- 
gages in an extensive amount of purchasing to alert them as to the 
new law. Such agencies ain been asked to keep us informed by 
reporting of identical bids as to those cases they think the new law 
might be applicable. 

Mr. Hansen. And they are responding, also. 

Mr. Roont ie | beg \ yur pardon / 

Mr. Hansen. They are responding, also. We are getting informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Roonrny. When did they start to respond ? 

Mr. Hansen. During the past several months; as a matter of fact 


Xs 


alomst as soon as the information got out to them. ‘There have been 
a number of insta es where the bids have been identical. 
Mr. Roonry. | am trying to figure why the delay if this law has 


been on the books almost 2 years. Why has this taken place only in 
the last couple of months? 

Mr. Has ANSEN. W ell, ve do not have a decision yet on the 1950—prac- 
tically 8-year-old-law on section 7. We have cases pending under it, 
but I do not think 2 years or 22 months is a great le ust of time, be- 


cause you have to develop your case and be prepared to prove your 
damages and, secondly, I would want to be certain hen we present 
a case that we have one where we have every expectat ion of prey ailing, 
rather than presenting one and preparing a case where we may not 
recover sufficiently to justify the expenditure in preparing it and 


trying it, with the possibility of obtaining a possible adverse decision. 
“Mr. Rooney. Have you had any other instances that you might, 
the broad sense, say were comparable to the Salk-vaccine situat red. 


Mr. Bicxs. No. 
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Mr. Hansen. We have had some instances of—we had one where 
the Defense Department had had bids that looked as though they were 
substantially identical, that raised a question. I do not remember, 
but it was not anywhere near the magnitude of the Salk-vaccine case. 
Would you like us to make a survey of “th: at, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. I think it might be interesting. 

Mr. Hansen. As to just what we have done with reference to these 
cases ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. My attention was called to the fact that the 
Department of Justic e had not succeede d, up to now, in achieving any 
results under the statute, and we would be glad to hav e a statement on 
that at this point in the record. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to furnish it, 


(The committee was subseque ntly advised that the Salk-vaccine 


case is the only one to date.) 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. ¢ Se ea do you have any questions? 
Mr. CLevencer. No questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Judge Hansen and gentlemen. 


Monpay, JANwARY 27, 1958. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


WITNESSES 


S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


CLIVE W. PALMER, ASSISTANT TO THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GEN- 


ERAL 
Program and financing 
; 2 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate] 1959 estimate 
Pr | 
ame : $11, 185,822 | $11, 628, 800 | $11, 775, 000 
2. \ Sta il &. O30. 259 §. 521. 200 | 000 
' | _ — 
otal obligations 19,216,081 | 20, 150, 000 | 20, 430, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 33, 919 | 
New obligational authority . 19, 250, 000 20, 150, 000 20, 430, 000 
New obligatior vuthority | 
Appropriation Lf ' 19, 000, 000 | 20. 150. 000 } 20, 430, 000 
Transferre¢ 1 Stat. 185) f | | 
“ba t t I ri | { 1 4 | 
S lr atur 
100 ) 
Ay propriation vdjusted ‘ 19, 250, 000 20, 150, 00 20, 430, 000 
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Object « lassification 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees - - - - 
Number of employees at end of year_-___- 


Average GS grade and salary - -- ac 
Average salary of ungraded positions_-__. 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ___- ove 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services - - 


Total personal services 


Se, NN cn alia natees a a alia 

03 Transportation of things_........_- 

04 Communication services. 

05 Rents and utility services__._..__- iecndaeaeted 
06 Printing and reproduction.............-....-...--- 
07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

a i 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -_-_- 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.-__- 

15 Taxes and assessments.............-- 


a ‘ 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 


rUenl COMeRUONE.........6.<<-.-- 





fenesstnemnans 


| 


| 


| 1957 actual 


487, 647 


15, 191, 379 
2,031, 577 
18, 591 
479, 561 

&, 850 

243, 118 
866, 170 


101, 299 | 


224, 411 


19, 217, 214 
1, 133 


19, 216, 081 








| 465, 


| 8, § 


| 


20, 151, 


1, 


20, 150, 


$14, 925, ¢ 
108, § 


| 
} 


655 | 


10 
597 


625 


000 | 
| 


1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


9 


to bo 
— 


$4, 839 
$8, 544 


6.1 


$15, 006, 
89, 
549, 


100 
500 

800 
15, 645, 
1, 943, 


29 


400 
800 
, 300 
465, 000 

8, 900 

259, 400 
890, 000 

112, 400 

335, 000 
677, 000 

64, 900 

20, 431, 100 
1, 100 


20, 430, 000 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Salaries and Expenses, 
United States Attorneys and Marshals,” 
page 73 of the committee print. 

The justifications with regard thereto commence at page 1, under tab 


5 of the justifications book. 


which appears beginning at 


This request is in the amount of $20,430,000, which would be a re- 
quested increase of $280,000 over the amount appropriated for United 
States attorneys and marshals, Department of Justice, in the current 


fiscal year. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION AND Workwoap Dara, Untrep Srares 


ATTORNEYS 


The request for additional funds for United States attorneys, to wit, 
$146,200, is set forth at pages 9, 10, and 11 of the justifications. 

We shall insert these pages at this point in the record, together 
with pages 12 through 15 of the justifications, which indicate work- 
load data on the United States attorneys. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


ee we ee ee ee es ess ae lee ee 


'— 7 
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Attorneys, detailed explanation by object 


01 Personal services: 





To maintain 1958 level of employment_________-_ heii _. $15, 200 
Temporary and intermittent employment____________ _..__ —9, 400 
TRUSTEE TET GDOVO Be WORE DEG ies be nie ecco cemtcece 100 
PUGS casts eae saben icc aia FReeaaen sealed ecsicaeied - ~~ an 

06 Printing and reproduction____________- eae sail itl atta 30, 000 
1957 cost, plus allowance for increase “dl Vv volume of \ Ww ork. 

of . Other ‘contractual ‘gervices.2. 222. ne epee le 0G 160 
Based upon 1957 costs. 

08 Supplies and materials_.___...._....__-~- saicicnstleapaiiiaitacclinteiceninsibiiesdeatcaaeniie, a 
Increase due to current cost of supplies. 

09 Equipment: 

| 1958 budgeted | 1959 estimate Increase 





Num-| Amount; Num-|Amount|Num-/Amount 





ber | ber | ber 
Adding machines_. lace ha hide 15 $5, 250 20 $7, 080 | 5 | $1,830 
Dictating machines. Saewel 8 | 2,800 | 16 5, 600 | 8 | 2, 800 
Furniture (post office buildings). ...-.|__- 10,000 |......} 20,000 |- 10, 000 
Library equipment: | | | 
Meme. 2 a eae 30,000 |...--- | 46,000 |_.....| 16,000 
Continuations_ .-.-..- ee th .| 100, 000 15, 000 
Photocopying machines_._- hin | 2 5,000 | 25} 8,125 j--. 3, 125 
Transcribers.. . — 4} 1,400 8 2, 800 4 | 1, 400 
Typewriters: | | 
| oR - 
Electric....-. aeons 50 18,500 | 75 | 30, 225 it = NS 00 
Other.._.-. let®ecnbavess sili 75 | 15, 000 |_-_-- 1, 875 
Miscellaneous.........- aa 1 i 10, 170 | 545 
| — — — omens ee 
Total...... = . | ‘ 64, 300 64, 000 
' i 








11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund aay bl — = 13, 000 
Reflects cost for 25 pay periods inste: 1d of 26. 


Total increase - - - - aie = ae: . 146,300 


United States Attorneys— Workload data 








Actual | Estimated 
ene ne mene emapinrcnenhainee 
1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 

Civil’cases filed... - Jccemenann 21,706 | 20,783 21, 000 | 22, 000 
Civil cases terminated 25, 425 21, 371 21, 500 22, 000 
Criminal eases filed ____ -- bins 31, 554 | 31. 554 32, 000 32, 000 
Criminal cases terminated....-...-.- ‘ 33, 388 31, 687 33, 000 34, 000 
Criminal complaints filed 91, 438 | 99, 201 | 100, 000 105, 000 
P roceedings before grand jury. f 14, 874 15, 197 15, 500 | 16, 000 
Civil matters received, not on court docket- 27, 303 | 29, 427 29, 131 31, 000 33, 000 
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of year 31, 287 
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Assistant United States attorneys—W orkload data 


Actual Estimated 
scale — J | di ' 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
| 
29, 979 3 23, 344 21, 844 
337 | 53, 000 4, 000 
58, 813 | 53, 058 54, 500 56, 000 
1 24, 253 1 23, 344 21, 844 19, 844 
615 607 607 | 607 
13 1% ] 12 
of ‘ H 
4 { y= o 9 
bt 1 1 
’ 
3 f } y rey 
nancial d na . 
Othe il Crin ( 
2 717 l | OR ¢ ’ 
9, 293. 648 l 381, 627 39, 090 14, 071 
14, 28 49 l 473, SA7 40. 5 
15. 000. OOK 1). 20). 000 00. 004 
Fin (MM) { ( An (He 
niled Stat dis cl cou 
('r f 
] court ti 
4, 764 5 5 
q 5 » Q74 
4 ; | 2, 747 
4 a > SIM) 
4 1, 850 2, 850 
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Under the request for United States marshals, there is an increase 
of $133,800 which is primarily for maintaining the present level of 
employment to take care of mandatory increases and, then, to buy 
some equipment. 

There is also some money for premium pay. There is no change 
in personnel, and no increase in the number of jobs. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


There are two language changes: One to delete the language cov- 
ering a bus “not to exceed $15,000” that we want to eliminate, and 
the other is the insertion of language to permit the purchase of 10 
passenger motor vehicles, including 3 for replacement. Then, there 
is some language to permit expenses for attendance at meetings of or- 
ganizations concerned with the purposes of this appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. There is contained herein a request for.seven n 
cars. These are not replacements; are they ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Three of them are replacements, Mr. Chairman, 
and seven additional ones. 

This involves the purchase of 10 altogether, and as I said, the 
language to attend meetings. That puts the same language in this 
appropriation that we have in others in the Department. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY WORKLOAD, 1955-1959 


gard to workload data, United States attorneys, and there is an 
indicated falling off as between 1955 and/or 1956 and last year, 1957, 
but your estimated figures for 1958 and 1959 are in some instances 
higher. 

Do you have the actual figures for the first half of 1958; that is, to 
last December 31 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes,sir; lL have Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. I am prompted to make this inquiry because it would 
appear that the total number of civil cases filed in 1956 was 21.706, as 
compared with 20,783 in 1957, and civil cases terminated, 25,425 in 1956, 
as compared with 21,371 in 1957, while exactly the same number of 
criminal cases were filed in both years. 


Mr. Rooney. I am looking at page 12 of the justifications with re- 


There is a falloff in the number of criminal cases terminated and a 
increase in the number of criminal complaints filed, together with a 
very minute increase as between 1957 and 1955 in the number of grand 
jury proceedings. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right, Mr Chairman. The figures have been 
leveling off pretty well, and they are holding fairly constant. So far in 

i 


the first half of this fisea year—we have the first 5 months ‘eported 
we do not have the first 6 months because the figures have to come in 
from the field—we are running 2.8 percent over last year in criminal 
eases filed. In other words, there is an increase for the present fiscal 
year, with filings up to 13,176, as against 12,844 for a similar period of 
last year. 

With reference to civil cases filed, they are off 0.96 percent. or less 
th Lh l percent, but t! e tol ul Cases filed in 1957 are up 1. » percent 
The re 1S not n ch ch inge. ‘I hey are holding a prett) cr od level of 


opel on. 
Criminal cases terminated are up 1.06 percent 5 civil eases have 
”~ 


dropped off in terminations. They are falling off and behind, and that 
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has resulted in a slight increase in the civil cases pending. That often 
appears in the first half of the year because the courts start speeding 
up later, and they get rid of the cases faster after they file them in the 
first half. 


WORKLOAD COMPARISON, FIRST 5 MONTHS OF FISCAL YEARS 1957 AND 1958 


I will put this breakdown into the record at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you so desire. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(The breakdown referred to follows :) 


United States attorneys workload comparison 


| | 
| lst 5 months, | Ist 5 months, | Percent of 





fiscal year | fiscal year | increase or 
, 1957 1958 decrease 
. | | 
Criminal cases filed 12, 844 | 13, 176 | +-2. 58 
Civil cases filed a 9, 816 9, 722 —, 96 
Total filed .. én 22, 660 22, 898 | +1. 05 
Criminal cases terminated. . 12, 232 12, 362 | +-1.06 
Civil cases terminated 9, 351 8, 589 | 8.15 
Total cases terminated_. ; 21, 583 | 20, 951 —2. 93 
Cases pending Nov. 30 of each year 
Criminal 8, 326 8, 417 | +1.09 
Civil_- 18, 912 19, 027 | +. 61 
Total. ‘ 27, 238 27, 444 +-. 76 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Mr. Rooney. At pages 27 and 28 of the justification there is set 


forth some particulars with regard to the requested increase for United 
States marshals in the amount of $133,800. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


It might be well if we inserted at this point in the record page 29 of 
the justifications, which contain some workload data with regard to 
the activities of the United States marshals. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


U'nited States marshals Workload data 


Actual Estimated 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Service in process j 
Criminal process warrants, etc., served 218, 074 200, 371 197, 191 202, 000 | 202, 000 
Civil process warrants, etc., served 330, 625 381, 943 | 396, 108 415,000 | 425, 000 
Process warrants, etc., served by mall 41,901 52, 742 53, 216 54,000 | 55, 000 
Total 590, 600 635, 056 | 646, 515 671,000 | 682, 000 
Cases filed | 
Criminal 57, 684 31, 554 | 31, 554 32,000 | 32, 000 
Civil 59, 375 62, 394 | 62, 380 64, 000 65, 000 
T otal 97, 059 93, 948 93, 934 96, 000 | 97, 000 
Defendants arrested ( 52,373 | 56, 020 60, 000 60, 000 
Prisoners handled | 136, 430 157, 160 165, 000 165, 000 
Hours in court ( 138, 189 146, 857 150, 000 155, 000 
Earnings. - $450, 824 $477, 604 $491, 176 $505, 000 $520, 000 


1 Information not available. 
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EXPLANATION OF REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. What are the details in connection with these requested 
increases ¢ 

Mr. Patmer. With respect to the marshals, as you say, we are ask- 
ing for $133,800 additional. We are not asking for any additional 
personnel. 

We have a total of 1,070 jobs all told at present, and this includes, 
of course, the 94 marshals, 86 chief deputies, 617 field deputies, and 
273 clerical assistants. 

The committee allowed us, as you will recall, 10 jobs last ye 
That brings it up to that 1,070. We are not asking for anything addi 
tional on personnel, but we do need additional money in order to 

sarry that amount of personnel for the period of $65,600 to main- 
tain the present personnel. 

There is another item of increase of $36,800 which is an increase in 
the premium compensation because of the grade increases that this 
committee granted us last year. The deputies, as you will recall, 
were all increased from grades 5 and 6 to grades 6 and 7. They start 
now in grade 6, and after 1 year are raised to grade 7. That increase 
in salary also increases the amount that is required for the premium 
overtime pay. 

AUTOMOBILE REQUIREMENTS 


Then, there is the additional item of $19,000 for the 10 automobiles 
for Alaska; 3 of these are replacements, and 7 additional. 

In Alaska, of course, we have to purchase cars because the em- 
ployees there cannot use their own cars on the 10-cent mileage rate 
which has been allowed. So, these cars are for use in Alaska, and 
they are specially built; that is, they are heavy-duty cars, and we 
think there is a real need for those additional cars. 

There is an item, as you will see, of $7,150 for radios for these 
cars, so that there can continue to be the cooperation between the 
marshals there, and other law-enforcement agencies in Alaska. 


There is an item of $6,000 for freight on “these cars to transport 
them there. 


PRISON VAN REPLACEMENTS 


The other large item is in the amount of $12,900 for prison van 


replacement for 6 prison vans, or trucks, which were bought in 1947 
and 1949. 


I think that covers the major items of increase, Mr. Chairman. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


TuHourspay, JANUARY 16, 1958. 


WITNESSES 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 
CLYDE A. TOLSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
J. P. MOHR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


7 actual 


Program by activities 

1, Security and criminal 
(a) Coordination 
(b) Maintenance of investigative records and com- 

munications system 

c) Field investigations 

2. Identification by fingerprints i 

3. Criminal and scientific laboratory. | l, 

4. Training schools and inspectional! services 

6. General administration 4 | 3, 


investigations: 
$4, 492, 152 


688, 211 
605, 044 
597, 450 
894, 669 | 


Total obligations 95, 290, 950 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 219, 050 


Appropriation (new obligational authority 95, 510, 000 


Object classification 


7 actual 


ms 


Total number of permanent positi 


13, 942 
Full-time equivalen er positions 5 


13, 536 








1958 estimate 


$4, 796, 735 
5, 699, 
76, 301, 

8, 283, 67 
1, 690, 840 
724, 698 


ie 
3, 953, 154 


304 


594 


101, 450, 000 


101, 450, 000 


1958 timate 
14, 025 
4 
13, 807 

78 > 
$7¥. 202. 707 
16, 500 

478, 196 

84, 607, 4 


418, 32 
171, 990 
1, 705, 8 
1, 468, 692 
2, 020, 7 
4, 242. 754 
71, OOf 
248, JOO 


Average number of all e1 yee 
Number of employees at end of year 13, 467 
Average GS grade and salary “ . — miteegl 46 $5, 731 
01 Personal service 
Permanent positior tes ‘ oh ‘ | $77, 893, 828 
Positions er tl permanent d é 25, 442 
Other personal ser s =_s 5, 201, 239 
€ 83, 120, 504 
02 3, YS1, 341 
03 498, 503 
O04 m 1, 679, 878 
05 ices 257, 425 
06 I I 180, 740 
07 1, 951, 950 
HR ‘ 1 7 nt 
09 2, 044, 021 
1] ; : 
13 1 itic 6 
] laxe an t me 248 64 
T } y 4) O50 
.) rm} “44 : “lay 
Mr NOONEY. | e committee will please come to order. 
weve.» : : ' ee ee oa 
This morning we shall commence consideration of the 
1 T) e 7 : Rai 7 
the Department of Justice for the I 
r ’ © 


1 ° ° 
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This item ap] 
: } 


ecinning at tat 


} » 9, page 1 of the justifications. 


t page 83 of the committee 


1959 estimate 


$4, 853, 093 


5, 706, 624 
77, 168, 000 
354, 717 
1, 726, 210 

721, 076 
, 970, 190 








w 


102, 500, 000 


102, 500, 000 
1959 estimate 
14, 025 

4 

13 19 

13, 807 

‘.¥ do, 5/4 
$80, 114, 421 
16. 500 





1, 680, 843 


468, 602 
0, 446 
} 179 
1 000 
+s. 200 
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000 
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1), 645 


1, 506 
8, OSO 
5, O11 
1. 870 
is, 320 
71, 990 
AO, 843 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 9-1 and 9-2. 
(The pages referred to follow: ) 


Summarization—Funds: Fiscal years 1958 and 1959 








Direct 
ments 





-| ‘. 
$101, 450,000 | $2, 469, 792 
102, 500, 000 1, 664, 330 


1958 (approved) 
1959 (requested) 


1959 increase or decrease _- +-1, 050, 000 | —805, 462 


Fiscal year Ls 
‘| 
eo 


(direct plus reimbursements) 


Reimburse- Total 


$103, 919, 792 
104, 164, 330 


+244, 538 
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Mr. Rooney. It is noted that the request in the amount of $102,- 
500,000 is an increase of $1,050,000 over the amount appropriated for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the present fiscal year. 

We are pleased to have with us this morning the highly competent 
and distinguished Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and shall now be pleased to hear his general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you have indicated, our direct appropriation request approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1959 totals $102,- 
500,000 and will provide for 13,599 employees on a full-year basis. 

Our appropriation for the fiscal year 1958 amounts to $101,450,000 
and allows 13,599 full-year employees, the identical staff provided for 
under our pending request. 

The request for the fiscal year 1959 represents an increase of $1,- 
050,000. It does not provide for any additional personnel, although 
all phases of our operations, upon which I shall comment later, in- 
cluding the service functions connected with our seat of Government 
activities and investigative commitments in the field are substantially 
on the increase. 


BREAKDOWN OF FUNDS AND PERSONNEL FOR 1958 AND 1959 


I submit to the committee an exhibit which itemizes the number of 
employees by special agents and clerks for the seat of Government and 
the field. It reflects the amount for “Personal services and other ex- 
penses,” showing specific increases and decreases for each item. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement at this point in the 
record. 

(Exhibit referred to follows:) 
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Funds and personnel, fiscal years 1958 versus 1959 


pete 20 See 


| 
| Increase (+) 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | or de- 
1958 | 1959 | erease (—), 
| 1958 versus 
| 1959 
Personne] (full-year employees 
Seat of Govert nt 
Special agen 461 | 461 
Clerks ‘ 4,539 | 4,539 
Total | 5, 000 5, 000 
Field: 
Special agents > 5, 539 5, 539 }_. 
Clerks-.- ; 3, 060 | 3, 060 
Total__- : 8, 599 8, 599 : 
Total: 
Special agents... 6, 000 6, 000 
Clerks 7,599 7,599 
Total 13, 599 13, 599 
Funds | 
Personal services... | $84, 697, 403 $85, 611, 566 | +-$914, 163 
Other expenses | 
Travel. ; 3, 988, O80 | 3, 988, 080 
Transportation of things 795, O11 795, 011 
Communication services 1, 621, 870 1, 621, 870 | 
Rents and utility services 418, 323 418, 323 
Printing and reproduct i 171, 990 171, 990 
Other eontractual services 1, 705, 851 1, 660, 843 | —45, 0O8 
Supplies and materials J 1, 468, 692 1, 468, 692 
Equipment 2, 020, 796 1, 970, 446 | - 50, 350 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4, 242, 734 4,473, 979 +231, 194 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. ‘ 71, 000 71,000 | 
Taxes and assessments 248, 200 248, 200 
Subtotal, other expenses 16, 742, 597 16, 888, 434 +135, 837 
Total, all expenses ‘ 101, 450, 000 102, 500,000 | +1, 050, 000 


Mr. Hoover. Of the total overall $1,050,000 increase, $914,163 is 
applicable to “Personal services” and the remaining $135,837 to “Other 
expense items. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 


The increase for “Personal services,” in the amount of $914,163, 
represents the amount necessary to provide for a continuance of the 
Bureau’s promotional program throughout the fiscal year 1959, which 
has been explained in detail to the committee in previous years. 


PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


I feel that the estimate of funds required under our promotional 
program is conservative: The figure provides an average per annum 
increase of only $67.22 per employee, or $143.97 per agent and $6.62 
per clerk. 

I would like to present to the chairman at this time a memorandum 
which outlines in detail our promotional program and how it operates 
in the FBI. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the exhibit at this point in the record. 

(Exhibit referred to follows :) 
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BUREAL ‘s PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


For many years the FBI has maintained an established active promotional 
program based on merit. This program complies with all of the desired features 
of the Civil Mervice Commission’s new Federal promotional program. 

Our promotional policies are conservative and are absolutely necessary if we 
are to continue to retain qualified and experienced personnel. All promotions 
are based on merit. The most outstanding and best qualified employees are 
always selected for whatever promotional vacancies exist. 

Our employees are being continuously offered higher paying positions in 
business and by other Government agencies. Many agencies offer salaries to 
both our clerical and our agent personnel which we cannot meet. 

Clerical employees, other than typists and stenographers, are appointed in 
grade GS-2 at $2,960 per annum. Typists are appointed in grade GS-38 at $3,175 
per annum. Stenographers are appointed in grade GS—4 at $3,415 per annum. 

Fingerprint classifier vacancies in the FBI are filled from the staff of grade 
GS-2 ($2,960 per annum) clerical employees. Clerks are assigned to this duty 
who demonstrate fitness for training and advancement as technical fingerprint 
employees. After successfully qualifying in training and work performance for 
a period of 3 months, they are eligible for consideration for promotion to grade 
GS-3 ($3,175 per annum). After 9 months’ total service the employee is eligible 
for consideration for promotion to grade GS-4 ($3,415 per annum). After a 
total of 20 months of fingerprint work the employee is eligible for consideration 
for promotion to grade GS—5 ($3,670 per annum). Thereafter, after a total of 
32 months of fingerprint work he is eligible for consideration for promotion to 
grade GS-6 at $4,080 per annum. Fingerprint positions are available only in 
Washington, D.C. 

As all employees qualify for more responsible positions in the Bureau’s service, 
they become eligible for promotion to higher grades as vacancies occur. 

Our special agents enter on duty in grade GS-10 at $5,915 per annum. After 
performing duties in this grade for at least 2 years, they become eligible for 
consideration for promotion to grade GS-11 ($6,390 per annum). They must 
remain in grade GS-11 for 3 years before they become eligible for consideration 
for promotion to grade GS-12 at $7,570 per annum. An agent on regular inves- 
tigative assignment must complete at least 4 years of satisfactory service in grade 
GS-12 before he is eligible for consideration to grade GS-13 at $8,990 per annum. 

By statute, within-grade promotions are obtained by employees in those grades 
through GS-10 on an annual basis. Those employees in grades GS—11 and above 
obtain the within-grade promotions eaeh 18 months. 


TENURE OF SERVICE 


On January 1, 1958, 4,437 employees, or 52 percent of our overal] 
staff, had served over 10 years. These Surueen include 3,189 special 
agents, representing 52 percent of our entire investigative staff, whose 
employment in the FBI has ranged from 10 to more than 45 years. 

The teamwork and esprit de corps of our employees are reflected 
in their remarkably high service records. This is very gratifying, 
because the longer the career and experience of an employee, the more 
valuable he becomes. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS 


The committee may be interested in the fact that 4,831 of our male 
employees, or 56 percent of those now on the rolls, are veterans of the 
armed services. At the present time approximately 400 of our em- 
ployees are on military leave serving in the Armed Forces. 

It has been our operating policy to utilize physically handicapped 
veterans to the fullest possible extent in clerical positions which they 

ean efficiently discharge. A veterans’ counselor has been assigned the 
responsibility of insuring that all of our veterans are afforded the 
rights and privileges ace orded them by law. 
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Mr. Hoover. With the committee’s permission I will now explain 
the specific increases and decreases affecting individual items of other 
expense. 

OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


The item for other contractual services reflects a decrease of $45,008 
for the fiscal year 1959. 

This is due to estimated reduced repair costs to FBI cars resulting 
from the requested purchase of 776 vehicles for 1959. These new cars 
are to replace older model cars which were it not for the proposed 
replacements would require higher mileage maintenance costs. 


EQUIPMENT 


The item for equipment reflects a decrease of $50,350. Funds re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1959 will permit the purchase, for replace- 
ment purposes only, of a total of 776 passenger carrying vehicles, 
the same number allowed by this committee for the fiscal year 1958. 

We are authorized to maintain an operating fleet of 3,104 passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles. Regulations of the General Services Admin- 
istration permit the replacement of not to exceed 25 percent of the 
approved operating fleet in any one year, if such vehicles have at- 
tained an age of 6 years or more, or have been operated a minimum 
of 60,000 miles. 

Under this 25 percent limitation, the Bureau’s maximum replace- 
ments are restricted to 776 vehicles although we will actually have 
852 meeting the minimum replacement standards as to age and mile- 
age in the fiscal year 1959. 


AGE AND MILEAGE ITEMIZATIOQN OF PASSENGER CAR FLEET 


I hand to the committee a tabulation of our authorized fleet show- 

ing the year purchased and estimated mileage as of July 1, 1958. 
Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this exhibit at this point in the record. 
(Exhibit referred to follows :) 


Itemization of FBI authorized fleet of 3,104 passenger carrying vehicles by years 
of acquisition and estimated accumulated mileage groups for fiscal year 1959; 
recapitulation showing vehicles meeting replacement standards as of July 1, 1958 


j : . ‘ nen , — 
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20,000 to 29,999_- re ‘ 5} 37 185 35 262 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Hoover. The item for “Grants, subsidies and contributions” in- 
dicates an increase of $231,195. 

This amount represents additional contributions which must be made 
to the civil service retirement fund by operation of law because of (1) 
increased personal services costs arising from higher average salaries 
of Bureau personnel during 1959 resulting i in an increase of ‘ $59,664 ; 
and (2) the fact a full 12 months) contribution will be needed in. the 
fiscal year 1959. In the fiscal year 1958, the first year such contribu- 
tions were required, they sonnel the first full- pay period, which 
excluded the first 10 days’ pay. Asa result, we will need an additional 
amount in the fiscal year 1959 of $171,531. This is an item over which 
we, of course, have no control. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


I submit a tabulation of the estimated reimbursements which the 
Bureau anticipates it will receive during the fiscal year 1959 for work 
to be performed for other Government agencies. These funds total 
$1,664,350, and are not included in our pending direct appropriation 
request. The total represents a decrease of $631,631 from the $2,295,- 
961 in reimbursements estimated to be received in the fiscal year 1958 
and a decrease of $173,831 from our original estimate for 1958. 


Mr. Rooney. We will insert this itemization at this point in the 
record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Itemization of estimated reimbursements, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | 1959, increase 
1958 1959 } (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


Atomic Energy Commission | 


Investigations at $248.33 each. ..-.-....--....-............. $1, 812, 809 $1, 489, 980 — $322, 829 
W orkload_-. Si s tases ena qritliigeieth deals (7, 300) (6, 000 (—1, 300) 
Civil Service C ommission: 
(United Nations personnel) some punedaaeesaued 220, 000 58, 100 —161, 900 
W orkloads | 
Name checks at $1.33 each eth a | (1, 433) (1, 492) (+-59) 
Applicant investigations at $607.67 each . (278) (—278) 
Preliminary inquiries at $120.23 each : (4) ened 
Full field (loyalty) investigations at $632.22 eac h- : (77 (88) (+11) 
House Appropriations Committee, (loan of personnel) --. 146, 902 * — 146, 902 
Subtotal, reimbursements from other accounts ad 2, 179, 711 1, 548, 080 —631, 631 
Proceeds from the sale of worn or obsolete cars, type- | 
writers, and other equipment. . | 116, 250 116, 250 pe) 
Total estimated reimbursements dinghies atisindacatl 2, 295, 961 1, 664, 330 | —631, 631 


NotE.—The above reimbursable funds provide for the following full-year employees: 





| 
Agents mee p 170 121 —49 
Clerks s ‘ 90 68 | —22 
Total_ ; 260 189 —71 





Mr. Rooney. In this connection, if you gentlemen want to see any 
of these papers, just call for them and we shall be glad to turn them 
over to you. 

Please continue. 


24825—58 11 
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Mr. Hoover. The tabulation which I have handed you will not 
agree with the committee print (p. 87) for the fiscal year 1958, be- 
cause subsequent to the submission of our budget and committe justi- 
fication material, we were advised by the Atomic E nergy Commission 
that we would receive only 7,300 cases for investigation in 1958 instead 
of 8,000 cases. At $248.33 per case, this amounts to $173,831. The 
decrease in the fiscal year 1959 is caused by a further decrease in the 
number of cases to be received from the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Civil Service Commission for personnal investigations. 


FACTORS AFFECTING MANPOWER NEEDS 


Our requirements for the fiscal year 1959 have been based in a large 
measure upon the continuing critical need for an adequate staff to dis- 
charge our responsibilities in the field of security and counterintelli- 
gence operations. The more important of these programs involve 
those directed against activities concerned with communism, espio 
nage, subversion, and Communist-infiltrated front groups. 

The overall security picture has been intensified by substantial in- 
creases in the great bulk of major Federal criminal violations within 
the primary investigative jurisdiction of the FBI. Many of these 
offenses involve the more violent types of crimes or those requiring 
heavy concentrations of manpower. They include kidnaping, investi- 
gations under the Fugitive Felon Act, frauds against the ‘Govern 
ment, antiracketeering matters, and violations of interstate criminal] 
statutes. 

Broadened investigative jurisdiction, occasioned by legislation en- 
acted by Congress over the years, has been another factor contributing 
toward the expanded growth of our workload commitments. 


INVESTIGATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND DISPOSITION OF FBI CASES BROUGHT 
TO TRIAL 


In the face of an ever-mounting crime wave, the Bureau recorded 
a 10-year high of 11,218 convictions during 1957, an increase of 261 
over the prior year. Of the total convictions, 94.6 percent were on 
guilty pleas, while the remaining 5.4 percent were the result of trial 
before judge or jury. Convictions were obtained against 96.7 percent 
of all persons brought to trial in cases investigated by the FBI. 

Mr. Rooney. Excuse me, please. 

It might be well at this point in the record to insert pages 9-14 and 
9-15. “Summary of investigative accomplishments,” and “Disposition 
of FBI cases brought to trial,” respectively. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Summary of investigative accomplishments 





Fiscal year 1957 increase (+-) or 
| decrease (—) 
| 
A ites z 
1956 1957 Number Percent 
—_ ~ - — - | - ~ | eee 
ae | 
Convictions. ; ; adden adi 10, 957 11, 218 | +261 
Total sentences: | | 
Death sentences... i jesiiat 3 | -3 ae 
Life sentences Radial 8 | 11 TO bowiskad 
Years 29, 992 | 30, 207 +215 l 
Fugitives located 
General 4, 230 | 4,342 +112 3 
Deserter | 4,198 4, 537 | +339 . 
Selective Service - a 327 269 —58 18 
Total__. : 8, 755 | 9, 148 4 393 4 
Automobiles recovered 14, 636 15, 215 +-579 4 
Gambling devices confiscated _ _- 153 | 78 —75 49 
Money statistics reflecting amounts assessed or saved 
through court or other legal action of physically re- | 


covered in cases in which Federal Bureau of Investi- | | 
gation expended investigative effort: Fines, savings, | 
and recoveries_. : 7 . | $128, 942, 437 |$79, 213, 437 |—$49, 729, 000 39 


Disposition of FBI cases brought to trial, summary comparison, fiscal year 1956 
versus 1957 


Fiscal year 


1956 1957 


Number Percent Number | Percent 





Number of cases brought to trial : 11, 369 | 100 11,597 | 100 
Convictions 10, 957 | 06.4 11,218 | 96.7 
Acquittals ; 412 | 3.6 | 379 | 3.3 

Convictions on guilty pleas 10, 272 93.7 10, 614 94.6 

Convictions upon trial before judge or jury ‘ 685 | 6.3 604 5.4 

} 


Mr. Hoover. These figures do not include the many other guilty 
verdicts which were based on evidence gathered by the Bureau and 
turned over to State authorities after Federal prosecution had been 
declined. 

Actual, suspended, and probationary sentences in FBI cases totaled 
30,207 years. This is 215 years in excess of those recorded for the 
similar period of the fiscal year 1956. In addition, 11 life terms 
and fines totaling $1,239,597 were imposed. 


FUGITIVES APPREHENDED 


Fugitives noe in FBI investigations numbered 9,148, as 
compared with 8,755 during the fiscal year 1956. This overall total 
includes 947 subjects apprehended by our agents under the Fugitive 
Felon Act, a new alltime high. 
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ROLE OF CONFIDENTIAL INFORMANTS 


More than 1,400 ee of Bureau investigations were arrested 
throughout the fiscal year 1957 as a direct result of information con- 
tributed by confidential informants. 

These sources also provided the FBI with an abundance of data 
concerning matters within the investigative jurisdiction of State, 
county, and munic ipal law-enforcement organizations which brought 
about an additional 1,424 arrests by these agencies after the Bureau 
had disseminated the information to them. 

I think these accomplishments fully emphasize the important role 
played by confidential informants in contributing to the effectiveness 
of law enforcement. 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT STAFF 


The seat of government staff being requested for the fiscal year 
1959 totals 5,000 full-year employees “(461 agents and 4,539 clerks). 
This staff is identical with that currently available for 1958. I 
should like to direct the committee’s attention to the fact that while 
there has been no additional personnel approved, there has been a con- 
siderable rise in all essential workload commitments connected with 
our seat of government service functions. 


IDENTIFICATION DIVISION 


Mr. Hoover. An estimated 5,927,500 sets of fingerprint records will 
be referred for action during the fiscal year 1959. These estimates are 
based largely upon official estimates furnished by other agencies for 
whom such work will be performed. 

The fiscal year 1959 fingerprint estimate takes into consideration a 
200,000 reduction in fingerprints estimated to be received from the 
State Department. This resulted from an amendment to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act in September 1957 making it possible 
for the State Department to waive the fingerprinting of some nonim- 
migrant aliens. 

In spite of this 200,000 reduction, we expect to receive some 227,000 
more fingerprints in the fiscal year 1959 than in 1958. 

I present to the chairman at this time a chart showing the finger- 
print receipts from the fiscal years 1955 through 1959. 

There has been no increase in our allowed fingerprint staff since 
the fiscal year 1955, although, during the interim, receipts have in- 
creased 15 percent. 

We have absorbed this increased volume of work through stream- 
lining, greater efficiency, and improvements in our operating proce- 
dures in the Identification Division. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The FBI Identification Division was established during July 1924, 
wath congressional approval. Its fingerprint files are international in 
scope and serve as a central repository for all fingerprint data. 

Since the inception of the Identification Division, its services have 
been made available to all law-enforcement organizations and to other 
authorized individuals free of charge. These fingerprint records have 
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been of great value in the location of criminal fugitives; the screening 
of security risks and to the public in national disasters and the identifi- 
cation of unknown dead. 

Included in this latter category are war casualties, suicides, vic- 
tims of aircraft and steamship disasters, drownings, fires, and other 
types of violent deaths. This is an invaluable service and has become 
one of the principal civil functions performed by the Identification 
Division. 

DISASTER SQUAD 


We have a special squad of technical experts in the Identification 
Division who are immediately sent to the scene of major disaster, 
such as occurred when a hurricane struck Louisiana last year and in 
several airplane crashes, such as the disastrous Pacific crash of the 
stratocruiser, Romance of the Skies, in November 1957. The work of 
this group of men in identifying persons killed in these disasters has 
been outstanding. Many times the bodies were beyond recognition, 
but through fingerprint records they were identified and returned to 
their families for proper burial. 


FINGERPRINT STATISTICS 


As of January 1, 1958, our fingerprint collection totaled 147,531,988, 
representing receipts from over 13,000 contributors throughout the 
world. Seventy-seven foreign countries and six United States Terri- 
tories and possessions now cooperate in the international exchange of 
fingerprint data. Today, our receipts from all sources are averaging 
approximately 21,000 sets of prints daily. The number of fugitives 
on whom “Wanted notices” are posted totals over 89,000. These 
notices serve a very useful purpose in bringing about the apprehension 
of many badly wanted criminals. 

Since the inception of World War II, fingerprints in possession 
have increased approximately 14 times. Aliens, Armed Forces per- 
sonnel, Government employees, and civilian workers in atomic energy 
facilities, national defense industries, and vital port installations have 
added their prints during this period to greatly augment the overall 
volume. 

Fingerprint files in possession of the FBI are segregated into two 
main classifications, criminal and civil. There are 31,492,565 police 
prints on file, representing an estimated 12,254,924 individuals. The 
116,039,423 civil prints represent an estimated 61,610,723 persons. 

The duplicate fingerprints in the criminal file result from the finger- 
omer of repeaters—arrests for subsequent violations of the law. 

he duplicates in the civil file result when the same individual is an 
applicant for a job in different national defense industries, enlistments 
in the Armed Forces, and the like. The Identification Division is a 
truly representative one, since its civil file is far larger than its crim- 
inal file. 

The estimated 12,254,924 persons in the United States who have 
been arrested and fingerprinted represent 1 in 14 of the total popu- 
lation. Of this number, some 6,127,462 persons, or one-half of the 
total number arrested and fingerprinted, have been convicted of one 
or more violations. 

I hand the committee a chart showing graphically the figures that 
I have just presented. 
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POLICE RECORD IDENTIFICATIONS 


The successful fulfillment of fingerprint objectives is indicated by 
the increasing percentage of identifications effected with criminal 
prints received. 

During the fiscal year 1957, 74 percent, or 1,275,973, of all arrest 
prints received were identified with prior police records on file—the 
highest percentage on record in the 33-year history of the FBI Identi- 
fication Division. 

During the same 12-month period, 15,440 fugitives from justice 
were identified through fingerprint searches, an acc omplishment never 
before equaled. This figure exceeds by 1,607 the previous alltime 
high recorded during the fiscal year 1956. 

I present to the committee a chart showing the trend of police 
record identifications for the fiscal years 1925 through 1957 and an- 
other trend chart showing the fugitives identified for the fiscal years 
1947 through 1957 


TRAINING AND INSPECTION DIVISION 
NEW AGENTS’ TRAINING 


Mr. Hoover. No administrative function of the modern-day law 
enforcement agency is of greater importance to its overall efficiency 
than the effective training “of personnel. Through exacting entrance 
requirements, close supervision, careful training and a stringent code 
of personal as well as official conduct, we e1 ideavor to instill in our 
investigative staff the type of teamwork performance which has 
enabled it to retain its reputation for efficient public service. 

All newly appointed special agents must complete an intensive 14 
weeks’ course of instruction. This initial training is supplemented 
by on-the-job instruction. The courses embrace a wide variety of 
subjects ranging from firearms and defensive tactics to constitutional 
law and the Federal rules of criminal procedure. We continually 
stress the importance of upholding the individual rights of all citi- 
zens. We have not, and will not, tolerate strong-arm tactics. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


All promotional vacancies are filled from within the organization 
and they are all based on merit. This accounts largely for the tra- 
ditionally low turnover rate which is now less than two-tenths of 1 
percent (15 separations per month out of 6,170 special agents) for 
our investigative staff and 114 percent for our overall staff This com- 
pares very favorably with the latest entire Government turnover rate 
of 3.1 percent and 4.2 percent in manufacturing industries. 


FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY 


The FBI National Academy was founded on July 29. 1935. It 
has as its purpose the training of selected law-enforcement officers 
as police administrators and instructors. These police officials come 
from all parts of the United States, its Territories and possessions 
and some foreign countries. 
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The 60th session, with 92 members in attendance, ended November 
8, 1957, and brought the total number of graduates to 3,452. Of those 
graduates now active in law enforcement, 28 percent are executive 
heads of the departments they serve, including 542 chiefs of police, 
80 sheriffs, 17 heads of State police agencies and 27 others who are 
either wardens of penitentiaries, city managers, or hold other posi- 
tions of civil responsibility. 

This Academy has brought about a marked improvement in raising 
the level of law enforcement at municipal, State, and county levels. 
It has brought about excellent cooperation between the FBI and 
local authorities. 

A retraining session for graduates now active in law enforcement, 
the first since 1949, was held in Washington, D. C., from November 
t through 8, 1957. Nearly 800 graduates attended. Prominent police 
officers from all over the United States moderated the discussions and 
panel forums, which included such subjects as police organization and 
administration, selection and training of personnel, traffic-law en- 
forcement, juvenile delinquency, disasters, and investigation of 
crimes. 

At the National Academy graduation exercises on November 8, 
1957, President Eisenhower was a guest speaker. This is the first 
time that an FBI National Academy class has been addressed by a 
President of the United States. At that time, the President, com- 
menting on the important position law enforcement officers occupy in 
the defense of the home front, stated: 
as our Armed Forces are responsible for the protection of this country from any 


threat directed from without, * * * you are protecting us always from the 
threat from within. 


PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL AND REGIONAL POLICE SCHOOLS 


During the fiscal year 1957, the FBI participated in_ 3,325 local 
police-training schools throughout the United States. The benefits 
of this assistance can be measured, in part, by the higher standards of 
police protection afforded communities across the Nation. 


REGIONAL LAW ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCES 


Regional law-enforcement conferences also comprise an important 
auxiliary phase of the FBI's training program. These conferences 
are held annually as a cooperative gesture to strengthen America’s 
defense against crime. A series of 179 conferences devoted to fugitive 
investigations was held during the calendar year 1957. These gath- 
erings were attended by 13,370 persons representing 4,993 agencies. 


FBI PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau publishes a number of booklets dealing with problems 
of crime, crime prevention, and law enforcement. 


FBI LAW-ENFORCEMENT BULLETIN 
The FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, for instance, serves as a 


scientific professional journal which assists local police in keeping 
abreast of modern-day trends in law enforcement. 
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I present to the committee the January 1958 issue of our FBI Law 
Enforcement Bulletin. This publication contains timely editorials 
and analyses, by experts, of individual aspects of crime-detection prob- 
lems. It also provides a medium for the nationwide dissemination 
of descriptive data regarding wanted criminals and missing persons. 

More than 28,000 copies are published monthly for distribution 
to police officials in all parts of the United States. 


THE STORY OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Another booklet, The Story of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
was first prepared a number of years ago at the suggestion of this 
committee. It serves to answer many of the inquiries received for 
information about the Bureau from students and educational institu- 
tions. We continue to receive many requests for it. We have dis- 
tributed 573,000 copies. It costs 3 cents a copy to prepare. 

I pass to the committee a copy of this booklet. 


SUGGESTIONS AND INCENTIVE AWARDS 


A considerable number of our personnel staff, from the highest pol- 
icy levels down through the ranks, have earned commendation and 
recognition because of suggestions submitted by them for the improve- 
ment of the service, or because of sustained superior performance or 
accomplishments. 

During the 1957 fiscal year, 781 suggestions were submitted by 
FBI employees. Approximately 25 percent were adopted. 

There were 2,858 personal letters of commendation directed to Bu- 
reau employees and 407 cash-incentive awards, amounting to $62,950, 
were presented for outstanding performances or suggestions. 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS BULLETIN 


In publishing the Uniform Crime Reports Bulletin, the FBI func- 
tions as a central clearinghouse for the compilation of national crime 
statistics which are volunts irily submitted by 6,595 contributing law- 
enforcement organizations throughout the United States. Coverage 
by the sources represents more than 98 percent of the city and 93 
percent of our rural population. 

Data assembled under the uniform crime reporting program pro- 
vide a yardstick, so to speak, for measuring crime trends and associa- 
ted problems confronting local communities and the Nation as a 
whole. 

The uniform crime reports program was established in September 
1930 in accordance with an act of G ongress with the FBI designated to 
compile and prepare the statistics. 

I submit a copy of the latest Uniform Crime Reports Bulletin. 


MAJOR CRIME TRENDS 


Mr. Hoover. The increased workload levels now being encountered 
by the Bureau in the general criminal field are a reflection of the crime 
picture throughout the country as a whole. 
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An estimated 1,399,670 major crimes were reported by the Na- 
tion’s police during the first 6 months of the calendar year 1957, an 
increase of 8.4 percent over the similar period for last year. These 
shocking crime figures exceed those of any like period in the past. 

By June 30, 1957, the estimated number of criminal homicides, as- 
saults, robberies, burglaries, and other thefts, surpassed the average 
for the January-June period for the preceding 5 years by 24 percent. 

Preliminary figures reflect that the upward trend contimued during 
the last half of 1957, indicating an alltime high of 2,756,000 major 
crimes during the calendar year 1957. This is 7.5 percent over the 
calendar year 1956. It will result in the calendar year 1957 being 
the sixth consecutive year in which more than 2 million major crimes 
will have been reported to the FBI, and the second consecutive year 
in which the crime total will have exceeded the 214 million mark. 

No major crime reflected a national decrease during the first 6 
months of the calendar year 1957. The national crime increase was 
paced by burglary which rose 10 percent. Larceny increased 8.5 
percent; auto theft was up 8 percent; robbery, up 4 percent; aggra- 
vated assault, up 4 percent; rape, up 3 percent; negligent man- 
slaughter rose 1 percent; and murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 
increased 0.6 percent. 

I present.an exhibit which graphically depicts these figures and 
will enable the members of the committee to more fully grasp the 
devastating crime picture throughout the Nation. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF NATIONWIDE CRIME PICTURE 


Highlights of the nationwide crime picture, based on reports re- 
ceived by the FBI covering the period January-June 1957, indicate 
a serious crime was committed each 11 seconds. Every 4 minutes 
there was a crime of murder, manslaughter, rape, or assault to kill. 
Wanton killers caused the death of 6,730 individuals. Another 
59,450 persons were assaulted by rapists or potential killers, while 
robbers threatened the lives of 31,080 victims. 

During the first 6 months of the calendar year 1957 there was 1 
major offense committed for each 122 persons in the general popula- 
tion of the United States. Each average day during this period 
there were 366 persons feloniously killed or assaulted, there were 
1,620 burglaries, 172 robberies, 4,775 larcenies, and 801 automobile 
thefts. 

The unprecedented crime problem confronting us today presents 
a serious challenge to American society and law-enforcement bodies 
throughout the entire country. Unless adequate attention is afforded 
these hard, stark facts of reality, America may well witness an abrupt 
resurgence of the brutal criminality and mobsterism of a past era. 


POPULATION VERSUS CRIME 


Since first compiled in 1951, mid-year crime estimates have increased 
46 percent. This is 4 times the 11-percent increase in population dur- 
ing the same period. This is significant because it clearly shows that 
the increase in crime exceeds by far the increase in population. 
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COST OF CRIME 


The cost of crime today represents an estimated per capita outlay of 
$117 or $460 for each family in the United States. For each $1 spent 
on education, $1.29 goes tocrime. For each $1 contributed to churches, 
$11 goes to crime. In comparison with law-enforcement costs, for 
each $1 of a police employee’s salary, crime costs $18; for each $1 it 
takes to run a police organization, $15 goes to crime. One home in 
fifteen was directly affected by a major crime in the calendar year 
1956. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 


Unfortunately, an increasing proportion of our gigantic crime prob- 
Jem is attributable to our young people. Arrests of youths under 18 in- 
creased 17 percent in city areas during the calendar year 1956, while 
the increase in population of this age group was less than 3 percent 
during the same period. Almost 46 percent of arrests for major crimes 
in the United States (based on reports of 1,551 cities) were of young- 
sters under 18 years of age. As an example, this group accounted for 
more than 66 percent of all auto theft arrests. 

The overwhelming majority of wholesome youth merit our respect 
and admiration. But it is nevertheless apparent that today’s shame- 
ful crime figures glaringly spotlight the continuing tremendous 
upsurge in the abnor mally high incidence of juvenile delinquenc: y. 

Gang-style ferocity, once the evil domain of hardened adult crimi- 
nals, now centers chiefly in the cliques of teen-age brigands. Their 
individual and gang exploits rival the sav agery of the veteran desper- 
adoes of bygone days. Recent happenings in juvenile crime shatter 
the illusion that softhearted mollycoddling is the answer to this prob- 
lem. To the contrary, the present appalling youth situation, the crux 
of our crime problem, demands a vigorous new appraisal. 

One judge in New York City recently commented on the atrocious 
and vicious crimes being committed by 15-, 16-, and 17-year-old youths. 
That same picture prev vails in many parts of the country. 


CRIMINAL REPEATERS 


A most formidable handicap to the daily efforts of law enforcement 
against expanding lawlessness is the ready reservoir of criminal re- 
placements available through loopholes and abuses of our sy stems of 
parole, probation and other forms of clemency. In some areas, recent 
violence against civilians and police alike has again focused attention 
on the serious problem of “repeaters” in crime. 

Some 15,000 parole and probation violators are listed in the “fugitive 
stop notices” maintained by the FBI for local police. No less than 84 
of the 102 notorious criminals who have been on the FBI’s most wanted 
fugitives’ list to date had previously been given “second chances.” Un- 
derworld characters and others of similar ilk who were products of 

“easy” leniency, have accounted for many of the names on police serv- 
ice martyr rolls, inc luding 12 of the 14 FBI agents who have died in 
the face of criminal gunfire. 

Just a week ago tomorrow in New York City we had a dangerous 
apprehension involving gunfire in Times Square where the subject 
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who had been the recipient of clemency and parole shot and wounded 
one of our agents. The subject had a vicious criminal record. In 
citing this case I am not criticizing the principle of parole and pro- 
bation but I certainly do criticize the administration of it when one 
sees repeaters consti intly being released and then committing crimes 
of a serious nature. 


TEN MOST WANTED FUGITIVES PROGRAM 


The FBI's 10 most wanted fugitives program was inaugurated in 
cooperation with the International News Service on March 14, 1950. 
Since its inception 102 fugitives have appeared on the list and of 
this number 92 have been taken into custody. 

The press, radio, and TV of the country have been most coopera- 
tive in publicizing information regarding these wanted men. We 
get valuable information from citizens who view these TV programs, 
listen to the radio, and read the newspapers which results in appre- 
hensions. 

FBI LABORATORY 


Mr. Hoover. The FBI laboratory was established on November 24, 
1932. Its expansion and dev elopment have kept pace with the rapid 
progress of law enforcement. It is recognized as the finest crime- 
detection laboratory in the world, capable of handling every type of 
scientific crime examination. 


FBI LABORATORY STAFF 


Many of the pioneers on our technical staff are still playing a 
leading part in the activities of the FBI laboratory today. Of the 
total personnel now assigned to our laboratory, 13 have had more 
than 20 years’ service, 47 have been employed from 15 to 20 years, 
21 from 10 to 15 years, and 31 from 5 to 10 years. I feel that this is 
a commendable record. All of our laboratory experts have at least 
one college degree and many hold doctor’s degrees in chemistry, 
physics, electrical engineering, and other physical sciences. 


VALUE OF LABORATORY EXAMINATIONS 


Many times each day the value of science as one of law enforce- 
ment’s most potent weapons is proved in the crime laboratory. 
Through its efforts, countless lawbreakers who might otherwise have 
succeeded in c heating justice have been removed from soc iety. Others 
who were innocent have been cleared. 

As an example of the effectiveness of our laboratory and how it 
aids local law enforcement, I would like to refer to a case that oc 
curred in Kentucky where two men drove to the house of a 72-year- 
old man, beat him, robbed him, and left him for dead. The local 
authorities sent to the Bureau a plaster-of-paris cast of a tire im- 
pression found at the scene with a tire from a car suspected of having 
been used by the two robbers. Through examination of this evidence 
by our laboratory we were able to identify the tire impression found 
at the scene as being identical with the tire treads from the car of 
the suspected robbers. I present a photograph which clearly shows 
how this identification was made. Our expert testified in this case 
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in Kentucky and both of the suspects were found guilty and were 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

In another instance, as ralue of scientific examination was clearly 
demonstrated in the case of Gennadi F. Mashkantsev who arrived in 
the United States on ( Ye ‘tober 25, 1956, as an employee of a Consulate 
Division of the Soviet Embassy where he was engaged in handling 
pereon matters. 

On March 12, 1957, Mashkantsev appeared at the home of Petr 
Pirogov, Russian flyer who defected to the United States in 1948. He 
presented Pirogov with a letter allegedly from Anatoli Barsov, who 
defected with Pirogov in 1948 and redefected to Russia in 1949, where 
he is reliably reported to have been executed. The letter reportedly 
from Barsov was a plea for Pirogov to return to Russia. The FBI 
laboratory established that the letter was a forgery. 

On April 17, 1957, the State Department declared Mashkantsev 
persona non grata for improper actions in seeking the repatriation of 
individuals who sought — in the United States. He left the 
United States on April 25, 1957. 


NATIONAL FRAUDULENT CHECK FILE 


The FBI’s national fraudulent check file was instituted in 1936 and 
now contains over 60,000 specimens of the work of fraudulent check 
artists. Dozens of police agencies are benefited daily through the val- 
uable background information furnished them through this medium. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, the FBI laboratory 
received 30,903 fraudulent checks having a face value of $5,053,846. 
About 54 percent of these were identified with other material already 
in the FBI’s national fraudulent check file, while about 25 percent 
were identified with signatures on criminal fingerprint cards on file 
in the identification division. Many of these identifications were made 
available to local authorities for prosecution. 


WORKLOAD STATISTICS OF FBI LABORATORY 


During the 1957 fiscal year 160,643 laboratory examinations were 
made, the highest volume recorded in the FBI labor: atory’s 25 year 
history. Of this number, 21 percent were for sources other than the 
FBI, such as State and lor al law enforcement organizations and other 
Federal agencies. 

An estimated 173,750 scientific examinations will be referred for 
action during the fiscal year 1959. This represents an increase of 30 
percent over the past five-year period. 

I hand to the Chairman a chart that graphically portrays these 
workload figures and another chart that shows the number of exam- 
inations by States made for law enforcement agencies by the FBI 
laboratory during the fiscal year 1957 


OVERALL PICTURE OF FIELD INVESTIGATIVE COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Hoover. On January 1, 1958, there were pending throughout 
our entire field service 91,643 investigative matters of all types, of 
which 12 percent were in a delinquent status Our present commit- 
ments represent an average assignment of 17 inv estigative matters per 
special agent—whereas the assignment of 10 is considered desirable. 
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I present to the committee a chart showing the upward trend in 
investigative matters received (general criminal, civil and security 
classifications exclusive of reimbursable applicant-type work), each 
year from the fiscal years 1955 through the fiscal year 1959. 
“ As I indicated previously, our appropriation request for the fiscal 
year 1959 does not provide for any additional personnel over that 
allowed for 1958. The increased work can only be absorbed by each 
special agent shouldering a proportionate share of the additional bur- 
dens, with a resultant rise in the heavy individual workload assign- 
ments which already prevail throughout the field. 


OVERTIME 


As in the past, the services of FBI employees still greatly exceed the 
normal 40-hour workweek. 

During the fiscal year 1957, the overtime of our investigative staff 
amounted to 3,094,383 hours, an average of 2 hours and 15 minutes per 
day for each special agent. This represents the equivalent of 1,488 
special agents on a full-time basis, or a net savings to the Govern- 
ment (after adjustment for payments under the fringe benefits law) 
of $7,311,907. 

INTERNAL SECURITY OPERATIONS 


By Presidential directives, the Bureau has been charged since 1939 
with primary investigative responsibility for combating internal 
enemies of the United States and with the duty of correlating internal 
security investigations. 

This authority includes investigative coverage over espionage, sabo- 
tage, communism, treason, subversion, viol: ations of the Atomic Energy 
Act, the enforcement of antisubversive legislation and related internal 
security matters. 

I hand the committee a chart which shows FBI liaison and coordina- 
tion activities, both foreign and domestic, as well as our membership 
and liaison with security and intelligence committees. 

During the fiscal year 1957, the Bureau received 87,098 investigative 
matters in the internal security classification, an increase of 10,394 
matters, or 14 percent, over the volumes received in this category dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1956. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman, since I last appeared before your committee we have 
continued the same intensive investigation of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., as we have over the years. This investigation has consist- 
ently revealed that trained and dedicated party members are continu- 
ously engaged in their vicious behind-the-scenes operations in all seg- 
ments of American society. There is no indication that these 
clandestine operations of the party will diminish in the future. Every 
tactic, every program, every action on the part of the Communist 
Party in America must be closely followed in order to determine the 
underlying reasons and strategy for such action. 

While conceding some recent losses in membership, party leaders 
are convinced that most of the members who have left its ranks, or 
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who have been inactive in recent months, are still Marxists and, with 
concerted effort, can be reactivated in the party. Many of these former 
members are still willing to cooperate with the party on specific issues, 
but not as party members. 


COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


Efforts of the bona fide party membership have been complemented 
by an intensified program of infiltrating mass organizations. To dis- 
guise its programs as the offerings of legitimate organizations and to 
divorce its activities from the stigm: 1 of open identification with com- 
munism, the party has established many “front” groups and con- 
tinuously strives to infiltrate unsuspecting, well-respected organiza- 
tions. Since front groups are used to dupe loyal citizens in support- 
ing and promoting campaigns which are designed to help the party 
attain its goals, they constitute one of the most important phases of 
Communist activ ity in the United States. 

We now have approximately 150 known, or suspected, Communist- 
front and Communist-infiltrated organizations under investigation. 

These infiltrating tactics constitute a real security hazard. While 
the Communist Party members in some 60 countries in the world con- 
stitute only a negligible percentage of the people enslaved, their suc- 
cesses have been achieved in a large measure through the technique of 
infiltration; by seizing leadership of key organizations, groups and 
popular fronts; and by brutal force. 

The influence of the Communist conspiracy reaches into almost 
every walk of life. To gage its effect, we need only to note the 
widespread clamor whic h is raised whenever our Government at- 
tempts to deal firmly in self-defense against the subversive threat. 

Certain organizations obviously dedicate their efforts to thwart 
the very concepts of this Nation’s security programs. They ve- 

hemently oppose methods to gain this sec urity and it is obvious 
that their aim is to destroy it. They protest that they are fight- 
ing for freedom, but in reality, they seek license. 

They hypocritically bar Communists from their me mbership, but 
they seek to discredit all persons who abhor Communists and com- 
munism. They claim to be anti-Communist but they launch attacks 
against congressional legislation designed to curb communism. They 
distort and misrepresent and ridicule the Government’s security 
efforts. 

They lobby and exert pressure on the leaders of Government both 
in the legislative and executive branches. 

Sadly, the cult of the pseudoliberal, which is anything but liberal, 
continues to float about in the pink-tinted atmosphere of patriotic ir- 
responsibility; and remains strangely silent when another nation such 

as Hungary is pillaged, plundered, and reduced to virtual serfdom 
by barbaric communism. 

Every pseudoliberal in this country should look inside his heart and 
give heed to the destruction he m: vy be bringing upon the very country 
that permits him to enjoy this very freedom of thought. 

Some people may doubt that an organization the size of the Com- 
munist Party of America, with a decline in me mbership in recent 
years, represents a real danger to the security of this country. 
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I cannot emphasize too strongly that the numerical strength of 
the Communist Party means nothing. We must never forget that 
those individuals who remain as members today are fanatically dedi- 
cated to the ultimate forcible destruction of our form of Government. 
History tells us of the devastation which a handful of fanatics strate- 
gically placed can bring. 'To minimize the menace of communism as 
the activity of a small dissident group develops lethargy and can 
only lead to disaster. 

Our investigations have clearly shown that the Communist Party, 
U.S. A., isa hard core of « -onspiratorial Reds unaffected by party dif- 
ferences and controlled by the heavy hand of Moscow. As long as this 
“apparatus” exists it is a continuing aggressive force, constantly at 
work to subvert the American people and to destroy us. 

Soviet Communist Party leader, Nikita Khrushchev reiterated this 
goal in his much publicized television interview in June 1957, when 
he stated that your grandchildren would live under the heel of 
Communist socialism, 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNIST PARTY, U. 8. A., AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


To see the relationship that exists between the Communist Party 
of the United States and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
one needs but review the American Communist reaction to the purge 
of Soviet officials (Molotov, Malenkov, Shepilov, and Kaganovich) in 
June 1957. The editorial comment which appeared in the Daily 
Worker on July 9, 1957, in expressing approval of the purge, stated: 


* * * We view with the warmest sympathy the efforts of the Soviet Com- 
munists to maintain inviolable the unity of the party which leads the 200 million 


Soviet peoples * * *, 

It is interesting to note that contrary to the lack of warning or 
timely explanation to other Communist Parties throughout the world 
by the Soviet Union at the time Khrushchev violently attacked Stalin, 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was careful to alert the 
other Communist Parties of the pending purges of Molotov et al., and 
to furnish the reasons behind the purges. This was an evident at- 
tempt to prevent the interparty confusion which resulted from the 
denouncement of Stalin in 1956. 

The action of the Soviets in this instance also indicates that the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union intends to tighten its control 
of the world Communist movement by taking direct action to trans- 
mit the approved Moscow line to all parties. It again proves the 
completely fraudulent claims of the Communist Party, U.S. A., that 
it has no ties with its Russian counterpart. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE SMITH ACT OF 1940 


Since 1949, Federal juries have returned guilty verdicts against 108 
Communist Party leaders under the conspiracy and membership pro- 
visions of the Smith Act of 1940. As a result of court decisions, only 
59 of these convictions remain as of January 10, 1958. 

Mr. Rooney. Fifty-nine out of how many? 

Mr. Hoover. Fifty-nine out of one hundred and eight. 
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I would like to hand you a chart which clearly and in detail sum- 
marizes the status of prosecutions under the Smith Act of 1940, 

Indicative of the overall reaction of the Communist Party to certain 

court rulings is a statement made by a top Communist functionary 
while discussing the Supreme Court decision of June 17, 1957, which 
ordered the acquittal of 5 California Smith Act subjects and retrial of 
the remaining 9. ‘This functionary commented: 
* * * the greatest victory the Communist Party in America has ever received. 
This decision will mark a rejuvenation of the party in America. We've lost 
some members in the last few years but now we're on our way again. The 
people are sick and tired of witch hunts. 

Crime and subversion have become critical challenges due to the 
mounting success of criminal and subversive elements in employing 
loopholes, technicalities, and delays in the law to defeat the interests 
of justice. Consider, for example, the vicious hoodlums who have 
been unleashed despite the weight of the evidence against them merely 
because of procedural errors. 

Earlier this year, one distinguished Federal judge (Hon. Warren 
E. Burger, United States Court of Appeals, District of Columbia 
Circuit) found cause to warn of what he considers— 

* * * an unfortunate trend of judicial decisions * * * which strain and stretch 
to give the guilty, not the same, but vastly more protection than the law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

Justice John C. Bell, Jr., of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in a 
recent dissenting opinion, displayed the same commonsense realism 
when he wrote: 

* * * The brutal crime wave which is sweeping and appalling our country 
can be halted only if the courts stop coddling and stop freeing murderers, Com- 
munists, and criminals on technicalities made of straw * * *. 

I have the utmost re spect t for the independence e of the courts. The 
judiciary is not, and never must become, a mere rubber stamp for the 
other branches of Government. But the courts themselves must also 
eventually come to grips in a realistic manner with facts and join all 
forces for good in protecting society. The late Justice Cardozo recog- 
nized this need when the said: 

But justice, though due to the accused, is due to the accuser also. The con- 
cept of fairness must not be strained till it is narrowed to a filament. We are 
to keep the balance true. 


CURRENT OBJECTIVES OF COMMUNIST PARTY, U. 8S. A. 


The energy and major resources of the Communist Party leader- 
ship are currently directed toward the goal of regaining lost mem- 
bership, broadening its united front activities, furthering its sub- 
versive campaign by revitalizing the Communist movement among 
all segments of society, maintaining closer liaison with Communist 
Parties in Latin American countries, repealing legislation designed to 
protect America’s internal security and redirecting the United States’ 
no-trade, no-recognition policy toward China. 

Our investigations clearly show that the activities of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S. A., are aimed at penetrating every conceivable phase 
of cultural and industrial institutions for the purpose of creating and 
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maintaining in readiness the most devastating fifth column the world 
has ever known. 

Communist activity in the labor field is now concentrated on unit- 
ing labor against the employer and the formation of a broad coalition 
of labor, farmers, and Negroes. Communist Party rank-and-file mem- 
bers feel that the current congressional and State inquiries directed 
against labor racketeers are merely a plot to break up labor unions by 
powerful reactionary politicians—rather than for the purpose of pro- 
tecting union members. 

The Negro situation is also being exploited fully and continuously 
by Communists on a national scale. Current programs include intensi- 
fied attempt to infiltrate Negro mass organizations. The party’s objec- 
tives are not to aid the Negroes—but are designed to take advan- 
tage of all controversial issues on the racial question so as to create 
unrest, dissension, and confusion in the minds of the American people. 





NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY, U. S. A, 


[ present, Mr. Chairman, a chart showing the identities with photo- 
graphs of the national executive committee of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., which was established as the main policy body acting be- 
tween meetings of the national committee. 

[ also present another chart showing the identity with photographs 
of the national administrative committee of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A. These individuals serve as a national administrative com- 
mittee to conduct the affairs of the party in between the monthly 
meetings of the national executive committee. Dyed-in-the-wool Com- 
munists Eugene Dennis and Sidney Stein function as chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of this committee. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF THE DAILY WORKER 


I would like to refer at this time to the recent discontinuance of 
the Daily Worker, the Communist Party’s leading publication in the 
United States, which was discontinued on its 34th anniversary on 
January 15, 1958. 

Throughout most of its existence the Daily Worker claimed to be 
in dire financial condition. This furnished the basis for numerous 
annual fund drives and emergency fund appeals. According to re- 
cent publicity released by the Communist Party, the poor financial 
situation was responsible for the decision to discontinue the publica- 
tion. Actually, however, this was not the case and the Communist 
Party was in possession of sufficient funds which would have per- 
mitted the continued publication of the Daily Worker. The decision 
to suspend this publication was the result of a bitter internal struggle 
for power among the leadership of the C ommunist Party. 

For more than a year the Communist Party has been divided into 
two distinct factions with John Gates, the editor of the Daily Worker, 
and his followers strongly opposing the viewpoints of William Z. 
Foster, Eugene Dennis, and their followers over the question of loyalty 
to the Soviet Union and the international Communist movement. 
Foster and Dennis consistently advocated that the party be continued 
as a strong Marxist-Leninist organization holding firm ties to Mos 
cow, whereas the Gates’ faction strongly opposed the viewpoints of 
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Foster and Dennis and urged that the Communist Party, U.S. A., be 
reorganized so as to make it appear to the American public that it was 
now Americanized and independent of Soviet Russia. The Gates’ 
faction urged, further, that a propaganda policy be adopted by the 
Party which would stress the desirability and possibility of achieving 
socialism, the first stage along the road to communism, in the United 
States by legal and pe zaceful methods. The Gates’ faction felt if such 
a policy were adopted, it would be more effective in appealing to and 
exploiting various types of socialists and liberals in this Nation. 

Both factions agreed, however, that the end result must be the total 
abolition of our free economic and political systems and the subsequent 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat upon the people of 
the United States. They disagreed only on the best and quickest 
means to employ to reach this undemocratic and atheistic end. 

Gates, as editor of the Daily Worker, was able to use this publica- 
tion as his personal mouthpiece in setting forth his views. Foster 
and Dennis, who controlled substantial sums of the party’s money, 
refused to give financial aid to the Daily Worker, contending the crisis 
was a politic al matter which would not be solved by pouring in thou- 

sands of dollars to keep publication of the Daily Worker going. 
Although the Communist Party exerted every effort to convey to the 
public that the Daily Worker was suspended due to its financial situ- 
ation, in reality, the dissolution of the paper was a direct result of the 
intense factional fight between the Foster-Dennis and Gates forces. 
The Foster-Dennis faction was willing to abolish the paper in a show- 
down battle with Gates. Many may feel that the demise of the gry 
Worker is a forerunner to the death of the Communist Party, U. A. 
Actually, the fight over this publication has resulted in a iesiaive 
victory for the pro-Soviet faction led by Foster and Dennis. It isa 
definite indication that the Communist Party, U.S. A., will continue 
to blindly follow the dictates of the Soviet Union as it has in the past. 

It is significant to note that the Communist Party, U.S. A., refused 
to soften its militant policy and its traditional loyalty to Soviet Russia ; 
hence Gates lost his bitter struggle, resutling in his resignation from 
the party on January 10, 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time a discussion off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. On the record. 


ESPIONAGE AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Hoover. Despite the Soviet Russian peace front activities of 
the Communist-bloc intelligence services have continued down to the 
present time. Evaluation of investigative developments during the 
past year has shown that the current Red leadership has no intention 
of relaxing its efforts, and that the increasing pressure of foreign- 
directed espionage networks will continue indefinitely. Our investi- 
gative countermeasures have also provided us with a means of esti- 
mating the degree of Soviet-satellite intelligence activities being con- 
ducted in the United States under the guise of diplomatic status. 
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ABEL CASE 


[ would like to call to the attention of the committee a recent case 
involving Rudolf Ivanovich Abel. 

The key to this case was an individual by the name of Reino Hay- 
hanen. He was born in Russia and served in the NKVD and the 
MGB. He was given 4 years intensive training in American customs. 
He was later briefed by Soviet Intelligence officials who had experi- 
ence as legal and illegal agents in the “United States regarding New 
York subw ays, parks, and “drops.” 

He came to the United States in 1952 and first worked under the 
(lirect. supervision of Mikhail N. Svirin, who was the first secretary 
of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations and later Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

From 1954, he served under the supervision of Rudolf Ivanovich 
Abel who was a colonel in the Soviet State Security Service. 

Hayhanen told us Abel had a photographic studio in Brooklyn. 
The FBI through extensive investigation located a place at 252 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, which was Abel’s studio, and also located his room 
at the Hotel Latham in Manhattan. 

In Abel’s rooms in Brooklyn and Manhattan we found a false birth 
certificate, 3 shortwave radios, a Leica camera, a very elaborate and 
expensive set of photographic equipment, $6,000 in cash and a yellow 
pencil which, when taken apart, revealed 18 frames of film. When 
these 18 frames of film were developed they gave the schedules of 
Moscow secret radio broadcasts. 

We also found a block of wood with sandpaper on it which looked 
like an ordinary smoothing tool, but on closer examination it contained 
a cipher pad of 250 double pages printed on gold and silver foil. 

I thought the committee might like to see some of the actual items 
we found. I present first a hollowed out pair of cuff links. 

I next present a shaving brush which has a hollow handle and may 
he easily taken apart. 

We also have a flashlight battery which looks like an ordinary 
flashlight battery, but has been cleverly machined to hollow out the 
interior. 

Finally, we have a nail which also has been cleverly machined. It 
has a threaded head which can be easily removed to permit access to 
a hollowed out interior. 

The various items which we located in Abel’s rooms were normal 
everyday objects carefully altered for the purpose of transmitting 
concealed and coded messages without detection. 

The methods used to make contacts in this case were ingenious. 
For example, chalk marks were placed at various predesign: ated points 
to indicate where a personal contact was to occur. To minimize per- 
sonal contact and constant danger of ¢ compromise by FBI surveillance, 
a system of widely separated “dead drops” or “banks” was established 
throughout the metropolit: in area of New York. Also utilized were 
hollowed coins, bolts, jewelry, magnetic containers, and other objects 
in which would be inserted microfilm, coded or plain-text messages 
and other material for transmittal through these “drops.’ 

An interesting occurrence in this case involved Hayhanen who, in 
1955, secreted a message in a hollow bolt and deposited it ina “drop” 
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located in a hole in concrete steps in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Hay- 
hanen revisited the “drop” sometime later and noted that the hole 
had been repaired with new concrete. He told the FBI about this 
incident and on May 15, 1957, FBI agents chipped away the concrete 
and recovered a bolt which contained a plain-text message left by a 
Soviet agent 2 years before. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hoover. As part of the Abel case, Hayhanen related to the 
FBI that one of his assignments was to deliver $5,000 to Helen Sobell, 
wife of Morton Sobell, convicted member of the Julius Rosenberg 
espionage network, as a reward for Sobell’s silence. Sobell, it will 
be recalled, never confessed and extensive efforts have been made 
by the Communists in an effort to free him. 

The task of the delivery of the money to Mrs. Sobell had been given 
originally to Abel who, through fear of exposure as a result of FBI 
coverage of Helen Sobell, buried the money in two caches in Bear 
Mountain State Park in New York. Subsequently, on instructions 
from Abel, Hayhanen dug up the money for delivery to Helen Sobell. 
However, he did not make this delivery but instead appropriated 
the funds for his own use. FBI agents followed the markings left 
by Abel when he buried the money and located the two empty caches. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to point out that Abel was convicted of 
espionage and sentenced to 30 years and a $3,000 fine on November 
15,1957. Abel has filed notice of an appeal. I present a chart which 
outlines in detail the ramifications of the Abel case. 

I mention this case particularly, Mr. Chairman, because there are 
some people who think that the matter of Soviet espionage is a thing 
of the past and no longer exists in view of the theme of peaceful 
coexistence the Soviets continue to expound. Many of the incidents 
in the Abel case occurred in 1957 and it is not a question of occur- 
rences many years ago, 

Because of the nature of our counterespionage and intelligence 
work, its effectiveness cannot necessarily be measured in terms of 
convictions secured or sentences imposed. Prosecutions are no meas- 
ure of success in counterespionage and intelligence activities. For- 
eign intelligence personnel are often protected by diplomatic im- 
munity and are quic ‘+k to exploit our constitutional guaranties. Often, 
disclosure of their activities through public trial would compromise 
highiy classified information and thus defeat the very purpose for 
which the espionage and other security statutes were enacted. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIVE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I would like to review brie fly the gen 
eral investigat ee ations of the Bureau. 

In the field we have 52 field offices. A new one will be established 
at Jacksonville, Fla., next month. We have 10 foreign liaison offices. 
We will then have a total of 63 field establishments. 

During the fiscal year 1957 the Bureau ex xperienced a general up- 
swing in its overall commitments in the general criminal category. 
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This trend was manifested by increases in the great bulk of major 
Federal criminal offenses within the primary investigative jurisdiction 
of the FBI. Several categories have set record alltime highs. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hoover. These increases generally follow the pattern of crime 
throughout the Nation. 

Investigative activities concerned with violations of the antirack- 
eteering statutes, interstate crimes, unlawful flight fugitives and the 
existence of extensive motor-vehicle theft “rings” have contributed 
heavily to the predominantly high percentage of investigative volumes 
now being felt in the general criminal field. Many of these crimes re- 
quire careful planning and execution by highly experienced criminal 
syndicates or other organized groups operating on an interstate basis. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASES IN MAJOR CRIMINAL AND CIVIL CATEGORIES 


Mr. Hoover. I now offer to the committee a tabulation showing the 
increases in major criminal and civil categories. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted this schedule of specific 
increases in major criminal and civil categories at this point in the 
record. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

(The schedule referred to follows :) 


Specific increases in major criminal and civil categories 


Investigative matters 


received fiscal year Percentage 
a annie . increase 
| 
| 1956 1957 

Election law violations 101 570 464 
Interstate transportation of gambling devices-- 402 | 898 12% 
Frauds against the Government. -. 5, 724 11, 915 108 
Fugitive bond default : ; i 349 627 80 
Antiracketeering statutes 646 1, 073 66 
Interstate transportation of fireworks - - b | 66 135 41 
Federal Tort Claims Act Sich sail 790 1, 102 39 
Admiralty matters a 190 255 | 34 
Interstate transportation of stolen property ‘ | 34, 048 44,841 | 32 
Labor-Management Relations Act ; 556 730 31 
Antitrust | 995 | 1, 304 31 
Pardon, parole matters - - = 891 1, 092 23 
National Bank and Federal Reserve Acts 1, 965 2, 317 18 
Obstruction of justice 241 | 269 12 
Kidnaping 1, 258 1, 399 ll 
Escaped Federal prisoners 3, 746 4,149 11 
Thefts from interstate shipment 15, 012 | 16, 099 7 
Deserter matters 32, 305 | 34, 586 7 
Crimes on high seas 853 911 7 
Unlawful flight investigations ‘ 12, 424 13, 183 6 
White Slave Traffic Act 9, 656 10, 201 6 
Crimes on Government reservations - - 4, 604 4, 946 5 
Theft and embezzlement of Government property 7,154 7, 482 5 
Extortion 3, 004 3,141 | 5 
Ascertaining financial ability 4, 350 4, 536 4 
Interstate transportation of stolen motor vehicle or aircraft 64, 176 66, 271 3 
National Bankruptcy Act : 947 977 3 
Federal train wreck statute -_- ; | 880 898 2 
Civil rights 1, 905 1, 931 1 
Destruction of aircraft or motor vehicles. - - : i 0 446 
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INTERSTATE CRIMES 


The past year has witnessed important increases in FBI investiga 
tions involving all types of interstate crimes. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES 


During the 1957 fiscal year, 4,836 car thieves were convicted and 
15,215 stolen cars were recovered in automobile theft cases investigated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Both of these figures repre- 
sent alltime highs in the record of the Bureau. 

[ hand the committee a chart which graphically portrays the trend 
of convictions and recoveries in this type of investigation. 

It is interesting to note that since 1955 12 murder cases have been 
solved as a direct oe eee of Bureau investigations concerned with 
violations of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. These results are 
indicative of the excellent cooperation afforded local authorities in 
the solution of major crimes which are normally within their exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Since all of the cases had widespread geographical ramifications, it 
would have been extremely difficult for local police, with the limited 
facilities at their disposal, to successfully uncover these murderers in 
these 12 cases. This vividly dispels the popular notion that car thieves 
are nothing but “joyriders.” We have found that car thievery is the 
cradle of crime for the youthful offender and the handy too! of the 
hardened criminal. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN PROPERTY 


Convictions for violations of the interstate transportation of stolen 
property statute rcse from a previous high of 856 in the fiscal year 
1956 to 946 in the fiscal year 1957, an increase of 10 percent. 

I hand to the committee a chart reflecting the trend of convictions 
in this class of cases. 

Property valued at $666,338 was recovered in these cases by the 
FBI as a result of the illegal activities of swindlers, thieves, check 
forgers, and confidence men who cross State lines. 


FRAUDS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 
Mr. Chairman, another 663 convictions were obtained in fraud 
matters and related offenses. This number exceeds by 19 percent the 
total for any prior year on record. 
THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 
The Federal problem of combating thefts from interstate ship- 


ments has reached tremendous proportions. Since 1950, investigative 
volumes in this classification have more than doubled. 


There were 746 convictions under this statute during the fiscal year 


1957. For the fourth consecutive year, the value of property re- 
covered by the FBI in these cases e xceeded the $1 million mark. 

Goods in transit are among the prime targets. Many of these thefts 
are perpetrated by experienced hoodlums who have carefully planned 
each stage of their criminal act 
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BOOKLET COMBATING THEFTS FROM SHIPMENTS 


As an aid in curbing these violations, during November 1957, we 
prepared a booklet entitled ‘ ‘Combating Thefts from Shipments,” 
which received widespread distribution among all interstate trucking 
firms—the largest target of hoodlums. This publication is designed to 
alert the tr ansport: ition industry to various protective measures it 
may employ against elements which prey upon merchandise in transit. 


FUGITIVE INVESTIGATIONS 


One of the most drastic problems confronting law-enforcement or- 
ganizations today is that of coping with fast-moving, far-ranging 
criminal fugitives, men and women, plotting to maintain illegal free 
dom and to escape justice for their lawless deeds. 

An outstanding example of such fugitive activity is illustrated by 
the case of Frederick Douglas George, master check forger and swin- 
dler who, over a period of slightly more than 2 years, operated in 44 
different States, depositing 1,800 checks, having a face value of $1 
million, which netted him $100,000 in actual cash. 


BOOKLET, LAW ENFORCEMENT AND THE FLEEING FELON 


We recently issued a new booklet entitled “Law Enforcement and 
the Fleeing Felon.” It provides helpful data concerning fugitive in- 
vestigations for persons engaged in law enforcement at the local level. 
It is a compilation of a series of articles regarding the fugitive prob- 
lem which have appeared in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 


FUGITIVE FELON ACT 


The Fugitive Felon Act, enacted in 1934, enables local authorities 
to request FBI assistance in the location and apprehension of fugi- 
tives who have fled interstate to avoid prosecution or confinement for 
certain specified serious crimes. 

Earlier in my testimony I referred to the case which occurred last 
week in the Times Square area of New York involving a fugitive who 
had been the recipient of clemency and parole and whose record 
dates back to 1936. His first arrest was for the theft of a motorcycle. 
This was followed with robbery and escapes from jail. He was 
arrested by the FBI three different times as a fugitive felon, the last 
time in New York City. 

He was charged with the murder of a police officer in Golden, Colo., 
the latter part of 1956 and was in jail in Golden awaiting trial on 
this charge. He fashioned a revolver out of pieces of soap, made a 
key out of a toothbrush handle and escaped from jail. We appre- 
hended him in Times Square last Friday, at which time he had a .45 

caliber automatic in his belt which he used to wound our special agent. 
We also found in his room a fully loaded .38 caliber revolver and 
considerable ammunition. This captured fugitive will be returned 
to Colorado for trial for murder. 

The results accomplished by this cooperative law enforcement 
effort, the Fugitive Felon Act, is apparent in the number of “unlaw 
ful flight” fugitives brought to justice. During the fiscal year 1946, 
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for example, the Bureau apprehended 236 fugitives under this statute. 
Five years later, there were 570 apprehensions, and in the fiscal year 
1957, the number reached 947, the highest on record since the F BI 
assumed investigative jurisdiction under this law. 

The violators of this st: itute include many of the most vicious crim- 
inals in the United States. In April 1957. one of these fugitives, an 
armed murderer, ambushed and killed an FBI agent in Connecticut. 
Seeing that escape was impossible, this murderer took his own life 
moments later. The man had previously been the recipient of clem- 
ency in the form of probation on 2 occasions and parole on 1 occa- 
sion. 

CIVIL-RIGHTS CASES 


Mr. Hoover. Under various congressional enactments and instruc- 
tions issued by the Attorney General the FBI is charged with the 
responsibility ‘of investigating violations of civil rights guaranteed 
individuals by the Constitution and laws of the United States. Pur- 
suant to this authority, the Bureau conducted 1,289 civil-rights in- 
vestigations during the fiscal year 1957 which reflects an increase 
of 58 cases compared with the 1,231 handled in the fiscal year 1956. 

I hand to the committee a chart which shows the geographical dis- 
tribution of civil-rights cases handled during the fiscal year 1957. 

The 1,289 civil-rights cases handled during the fiseal year 1957 in- 
cluded 1,062 cases involving 1,921 law enforcement officers. Of these, 
1,062 cases, 1,003 had been closed and 59 remained pending at the 
close of the fiscal year 1957. 

The results of prosecutive action taken as to the closed cases were 
as follows: 11 cases involving 21 officers were not billed, and a con- 
viction was obtained in 1 case involving 1 officer. Indictments 
against 12 officers were returned in 2 of the pending cases. 


INVESTIGATIVE POLICY 


I should like to stress the fact that our investigative policies in 
civil-rights matters are governed entirely by orders issued by the 
Department. The Attorney General has instructed the FBI to con- 
duct a preliminary investigation immediately upon receipt of all 
complaints alleging a Federal civil-rights violation. The facts we 
collect are submitted to the Department for review and they determine 
whether there shall be further investigation. 

The present system of conducting preliminary investigations and 
immediately reporting the facts g rathered to the Department for 
decision as to further action, assures not only that allegations are 
promptly investigated but also that full investigations will not be 
needlessly conducted. 

Experienced selected agents have been afforded specialized train- 
ing in civil rights matters from time to time since 1947. In these 
cases, as in all other responsibilities discharged by the FBI, the 
investigations are conducted in a thorough, factual and impartial 
manner. 
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MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


These cases require an abnormally heavy expenditure of time, 
effort and investigative manpower. For example, the estimated 
costs incurred in the investigative ramifications arising from the 
public school integration problem at Little Rock, Ark. (c civil rights ; 
contempt of court), have totaled approximately $86,700 through 
January 3, 1958. 

Funds have not been provided for in our regular appropriation 
requests for unforeseen investigative deve elopments of this type. Con- 
sequently, these costs must necessarily be absorbed, creating a severe 
drain on our financial resources. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Hoover. This concludes my statement of justification, Mr. 
Chairman. I would be glad to answer any questions which any 
members may have. 


OVERALL PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. To summarize the situation, under this requested 
amount for the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the coming 
fiscal year there will be no increase in the present number of person- 
nel you have? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That has been decided by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, I have a question or so off the record. 

(Discussion off the record ) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Sixes. Still off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not believe I have any questions, Mr, Chair- 
man, but I have very much enjoyed Mr. Hoover's presentation. It is 
a most constructive day always in my service down here because I 
marvel that other people do not adopt a system of conveying us infor- 
mation in a way that the FBI does. We know what we are appropri- 
ating money for under your presentation. However, some of them, 
in spite of the fact that the chairman is always good to them, do not 
take advantage lots of times of even stating their case clearly to this 
committee. This is a morning to which 1 always look forward. 

Mr. Hoover. Congressman Clevenger, I deeply appreciate your kind 
and generous rem: arks and want you to know that I sh: _ miss your 
presence on this committee after your retirement this yea All of 
us in the FBI wish you happiness in your richly deserved feline 
and will be forever grateful for the support and consideration you 
have always given to our requests. 

Mr. CLevencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Mr. Director and gentlemen. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


J. M. SWING, COMMISSIONER 
E. A. LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
J. L. HENNESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


j | ; j 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activitie | 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States__- .| $11, 382, 496 $12, 136, 400 
2. Detention and deportation | 5, 004, 697 5, 196, 000 
3. Naturalization 2, 958, 783 3, 152, 400 
4. Border patrol 12, 740, 780 3, 36 13, 710, 900 
5. Invest t status 8, 371, 400 8, 683, 000 8, 431, 400 
6. Immigration iaturalization records 3, 896, 090 3, 967, 000 3, 963, 600 
7. General administration 2, 831, 620 3, 026, 800 3, 009, 300 
Total obligation ‘ 47, 185, S6¢ 49, 600, 000 | 49, 600, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 24, 134 
New obligational aut! rity... a 47, 450, 000 49. 600, 000 49, 600, 000 
New obligational authority 
4 ppropriation 47, 550, 000 49, 600, 000 | 49, 600, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and ¢ xpenses, United States 
attorneys and marshals”’ (Public Law 85-58 — 100, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted) _... z 47, 450, 000 49. 600. 000 49, 600, 000 
' 
Object classification 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions ‘ . 6, 972 6, 969 6, 885 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- ‘ 198 108 108 
Average number of all employees 6, 742 6, 752 | 6, 593 
Number of employees at end of year_- ; 6, 743 6, 820 6, 656 
Average GS grade and salary _- : . 7.1 $5,111 | 7.2 $5,220 | 7.1 $5, 299 
01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions $33, 408, 785 $34, 613, 700 $34, 237, 700 
Positions other than permanent-. ee 617, 297 | 344, 400 344, 400 
Other personal services J was 3, 588, 070 | 3, 688, 300 | 3, 664, 300 
Total personal services 37,614,152 | 38, 646, 400 | 38, 246, 400 
02 Travel .| 2.016, 640 | 2. 077. 000 2, 077, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things , | 421, 258 125, 000 433, 100 
04 Communication service 852, 178 861, 200 861, 200 
05 Rents and utility services é 332, 418 336, 500 291, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 351, 310 369, 900 | 369, 900 
07 Other contractual services . : 1, 457, 111 1, 187, 500 | 1, 203, 300 
Services performed by other agencies-_-..- | 322, 622 337, 400 337, 400 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 637, 099 1, 815, 000 1, 809, 800 
09 Equipment 1, 952, 458 1, 237, 200 1, 546, 800 
10 Lands and structures ; 50, 682 15, 800 46, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2, 171, 400 2, 258, 300 
13 Refunds, award 1d indemnities._ i 146, 782 85, 500 85, 
15 Taxes and assessments 27, 280 25, 600 25, 600 
Unvouchered . . 30, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
Subtotal 47, 211, 990 49, 626, 400 49, 626, 400 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges_- ; shh 26, 124 26, 400 26, 400 


Total obligatic : 47, 185, 866 49, 600, 000 49, 600, 000 
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Mr. Roonsey. The committee will please come to order. 

This afternoon we shall commence consideration of the request for 
fiscal 1959.for the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. 

This item appears beginning at page 88 of the committee print, and 
beginning at page 1 of tab 10 of the justifications. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall at this point in the record insert the summary analysis 
of estimate which is contained at page 10-1 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1958: Regular 
Deductions (—): 
Inspection for admission into the United States $34, 900 
Detention and deportation_______.____--_-__--- 67, 500 
Naturalization__ 


5, 5OO 
Border patrol___ 429, 700 


i ei aha tede oldie tth de, bie me __ $49, 600, 000 


Investigating aliens’ status_______--~- cep haatiete 125, 500 
Immigration and naturalization records___._.____--~ 10, 300 
General administration __.........._._-__ sink aiits 23, 500 


— 696, 900 


I sa iicleaiacinnss 


Additions (+): 
Inspection for admission into the United States : 21, 000 
Detention and deportation__.______- ih beds He 7, 800 


PRUETT a 5 ii oi ciscik cote htddin cd idier cide beciKlcamees 6, 900 

$order patrol___.____ ea °1, 800 
Investigating aliens’ status_____._._________--_. 7 16, 500 
Immigration and naturalization records. a E 6, 900 
General administration _______- apie k : 6, 000 


86, 900 


Total 


sa avalon accent caniempemtedird sabia ied Ahan te —610, 000 


jase for 1959- pb aire ee eS i _. 48,990, 000 
Estimate for 1959- ; ahnceian Gi aeteee a 000 


Adjustment in base (net) 





we coke naa i 610, 000 


Increase over hase 


Increase from total appropriation, 1958__- 


Mr. Rooney. The total request is in the amount tof $49, 600,000, which 
is the same amount appropriated for the activities of the Immigr ation 
and Naturalization Service in the current fiscal year. 

We are indeed pleased to ie with us the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, Gen. Joseph M. Swing, and we ask that 
he now proceed to submit his customary general statement with 
regard to the proposed budget. 


GFENERAL STATEMEN’ 


General Swine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
the hairmal has said, there is ho increase requested for 1959. 
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REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


The total request for the fiscal year 1959 is $49,600,000, the same a 
the 1958 appropriation. Adjustments have been scheduled to abeotb 
within this overail sum the items where additional amounts are re- 
quired next year. The total authorized positions are reduced by 84 
and total average employment is reduced by 159 man-years. 

The 84 positions consist of 15 naturalization examiners, 33 investi- 
gators, and 36 clerks. This reduction is made possible from the 
benefits of oiheer training, changed deposition procedure, deactiva- 
tion of courts, and reduction of investigative backlogs. These bene- 
fits make this reduction possible despite the facts that the workloads 
in these areas will be heavier for the coming year and the type of 
alien currently being apprehended is one which takes more effort on 
our part to apprehend and expel from the country. Good examples 
are the alien attendants at the racketeer convention in Apalachin, 
N. Y., of quite recent infamy, which I shall discuss in more detail 
later. 

REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Total collections of fees, fines, forfeitures, and other items for 
deposit to the general fund amounted to $5,192,436 last year. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW LEGISLATION 


The Service has commenced implementation of the act of September 
11, 1957 (Public Law 85-316) which made amendments in the basic 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and added certain significant pro- 
visions to the immigration and naturalization laws. Until June 30, 
1959, the new law permits entry as immigrants of an unlimited num- 
ber of alien orphans adopted or to be adopted by United States 
citizens. The new act also removes the “mortgages” formerly im- 
posed on quotas of the various countries. This represents an increase 
in the number of immigrants and enlargement of the responsibilities 
and duties of the Service not only in the inspection of the arriving 
aliens but also in respect to the processing of the various applications 
and petitions. 

Other amendments, contained in sections 5 and 7 of the act of 
September 11, 1957, have a deeper significance in the administration 
of the immigration laws, and are of a permanent nature. The At- 
torney General has been vested with discretionary authority to waive 
the criminal, immoral and “fraud” grounds of exclusion from the 
United States in respect to immigrants coming to close relatives in 
this country who are citizens or lawfully resident aliens. This waiver 
is a prerequisite to the issuance of visas by United States consuls sta- 
tioned abroad. If granted, the Attorney General’s waiver constitutes 
an absolute eradication of the particular ground of exclusion as an 
obstacle to the immigration of the alien. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PRIVATE BILLS 


Incidentally, we have not put in the exact figures, but it is esti- 
mated that we will reduce the number of private bills by at least 50 
percent, if the private bills follow the pattern of those prev iously in- 
troduced, and of course that reduces congressional committee work, 
and also a burden on the President. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF NEW LEGISLATION VESTING DISCRETIONARY AUTHORITY 
TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Rooney. When you use the word “fraud,” as you did as a 
ground of exclusion in your paragraph, do you include instances 
where a prospective immigrant untruthfully answered questions with 
regard to previous member rship in, let us say, the Communist Party 
in It aly ? 

General Swine. No; the granting of discretionary authority was 
principally motivated on account of a large group of Ukrainians who 

came over here and, when asking for a visa, in order not to be shipped 

back to a DP « camp behind the Iron ( Curtain, gave as a place of birth 
some country outside the Iron Curtain; also, a great number of fam- 
ilies along both our borders, Canadian and Mexican, wherein one or the 
other of the spouses had committed perjury by saying he or she was 
an American citizen in order to come and join the family. That is 
why the word “fraud” is in quotations. If we found out that a man 
is a member of the party and had denied it, he would be charged 
with other than fraud; he would be charged with a deportable “of- 
fense on the fact that he was a member of the Communist Party. 

That is the way we are presently shipping back Hungarians who 
have done the same. 

Mr. Cievencer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, General; you may proceed. 

General Swine. The obvious implication of the statute is that the 
Attorney General’s action shall be predicated upon information from 
sources abroad to determine whether his discretion should be favorably 
exercised. This requires the assignment abroad of immigration offi- 
cers for the performance of the duties and functions vested in the At- 
torney General by the new law. 

While the act of September 11, 1957, caused added responsibilities 
and work to be performed by the Service, the additional costs will be 
absorbed within the present appropriation structure. Also, it is sig- 
nificant to add that if the act had been in effect all of last year it 
would have obviated the necessity of private legislation for over 50 
percent of the alien beneficiaries of private immigration laws. 

Significant developments and the current outlook with respect to 
each activity are set forth in detail in the formal justifications. The 
situation as to each principal program is summarized briefly as follows. 


INSPECTION 


International traffic increased about 7 percent again last year. 
There seems to be no leveling off in view—certainly not for the next 
2 fiseal years. Actions by various governments have eased travel re- 
strictions. Highways leading to and from the border are being im- 
proved and increased in number. Airlines are continuing to expand 
facilities and schedule more flights of larger capacity. New airport 
terminals are being completed at New York City, Miami, Key West, 
Charleston, Detroit, and Honolulu. An international agreement 
signed on March 7, 1957, authorized for the first time direct com- 
mercial aircraft service between Mexico City and New Orleans. By 
1959 airline companies expect to be operating jet Boeing and DC 
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aircraft accommodating 120 first-class passengers per flight. More 
routes from foreign countries are being sought. 

Improvement of highways in Canada le: iding to the border, the 
increase in the population in that country, and the continued i improve- 
ment in the economic welfare of the people on both sides of the border 
all add up to increased travel between the two countries. 

By 1959 the St. Lawrence seaway project will bring oceangoing 

vessels to the Great Lakes and a concurrent increase in inspection 
work. The United States Maritime Commission estimates an overall! 
increase of at least 380 percent in foreign general cargo at all lake 
ports. Certain areas along the seaway are destined to be major tourist 
attractions. These items pose new problems of inspection and security. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSPECTION POINTS ALONG THE DETROIT RIVER 


Last summer the Service for the first time established inspection 
points along the Detroit River for the extensive small boat traflic dur- 
ing the season of navigation. These facilities for inspection, plus 
active cover age by the border patrol and coordination with Canadian 
inspection stations, have been directed against smuggling operations 
known to have existed in that area, involving both aliens and 
merchandise. 


ISSUANCE OF NEW MEXICAN BORDER CROSSING CARDS 


This Service initiated and completed last fiscal year an important 
security project involving approximately 350,000 border crossing cards 
used as documentary identification by aliens coming from Mexico for 
temporary periods. The old cards were canceled ‘and, after appro- 
priate security clearance of individual applicants, new type laminated 

cards were issued on safety paper. 


NEW STEAMSHIP MANIFEST FORM 


A new steamship manifest form was placed in use March 1, 1957, 
replacing 8 former immigration forms plus 1 Coast Guard form. 
This was in line with recommendations that Government reporting 
procedures 7 simplified. Not only were these documents consolidated 
in one form, but the requirements were simplified concerning informa- 
tion to be furnished respecting passengers arriving in and “de ‘parting 
from the United States on surface vessels. Representatives of an 
organization of steamship companies commented favorably on these 
accomplishments, pointing out the sharp contrast in manifest require- 
ments as between the United States and foreign countries. Steamship 
lines are advocating further simplification of the manifest procedures 
to bring them in line with the requirements applicable to aircraft. 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR MANIFESTING AIR PASSENGERS 


On December 1, 1957, the Service instituted a streamlined procedure 
for manifesting air passengers. Formerly each aircraft was required 
to present a separate list for passengers and crewmen, when arriving 
in and departing from the United States. In lieu thereof, the aircraft 
now furnish the pertinent information in the form of simple cards. 
These cards substitute for bulky and complicated manifest forms. 
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They are microfilmed at the port of entry by immigration officers in 
their “standby” time. The microfilm is utilized as a basis for verifica- 
tions. The cards of nonimmigrants become a part of the centralized 
nonimmigrant control system of the Service. The same practice has 
been placed in operation respecting departing aircraft. The Service 
is now considering the feasibility of extending these procedures to 
surface carriers. : 


PORT RECEPTIONISTS 


The use of port receptionists, started last fiscal year at the inter- 
national airports at New York, Miami, and Honolulu, received en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the traveling public and proved a valuable 
aid to inspecting officers. 


EN ROUTE AND PREINSPECTION SERVICES 


Preinspection of planes continues at Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, 
Bermuda, Guam, Honolulu, and Puerto Rico. Ship passengers are 
preinspected at Victoria. The Service continues to seek authorization 
for preinspection at Habana, Mexico City, and Nassau. 

En route inspection continues on American President Line vessels 
between Japan and Honolulu and Orient Line vessels between Suva, 
Fiji, and Honolulu; also on the Steam Ship Florida en route from 
Cuba. 

IMPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS FROM MEXICO 


Legal importation of agricultural workers from Mexico reached a 
peak of 450,000 last fiscal year. Almost 75 percent of these laborers 
are in possession of permanent laminated cards issued only to com- 
petent farm laborers whose freedom from any subversive tendency 
have been thoroughly investigated and established. Agricultura] 
workers in much smaller numbers were likewise imported from 
Canada, West Indies, and Japan. 


INSTALLATION OF DIRECTIONAL AND PORT WARNING SIGNS 


The project for placing new directional and port warning signs on 
both the Mexican and Canadian borders was completed last fiscal year. 


COMPLETION OF NEW INSPECTION BUILDING AT EL PASO, TEX. 


The new inspection building at El] Paso, Tex., was officially opened 
November 19, 1957. This represents a vast improvement. Additional 
lanes for both vehicle and pedestrian traffic provide much better 
service to the traveling public. The physical arrangement permits 
use of dual screening procedure with the Customs Service so that 
the additional lanes can be staffed without increasing the overall 
force. 

EXPANDED USE OF W. A. E. IMMIGRANT INSPECTION 


The Service is gradually expanding its use of w. a. e. immigrant 
inspectors for seasonal workloads at the northern border points. The 
problem has been to find suitable applicants available from May 15 
to October 1. 
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WAIVING OF REENTRY DOCUMENTS 


About a year and a half ago reentry documents were waived on 
behalf of resident aliens returning from a visit not exce ene 6 months 
in Western Hemisphere countries. Beginning August 9, 1957, the 
maximum period of absence has been extended to 1 year and the limi- 
tation of the Western Hemisphere has been removed. In addition to 
expediting international travel, the new policy allows use of the alien 
registration receipt card in lieu of a reentry permit. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LOOKOUT SYSTEM 


The Service has just completed a project of major operational im- 
portance, namely, the screening of all lookouts andl providing an up- 
to-date list of excludable aliens and persons in whom another Govern- 
ment agency is interested, who are likely to attempt to enter the 
United States. Names published in the lookout book have been re- 
duced from approximately 26,000 to 16,000. This reflects cancella- 
tion of about 55 percent of the lookouts previously in the book and 
the inclusion, for the first time, of approximately 4,300 customs 
lookouts. 

I would like to say parenthetically that I think this is one of the 
most important things we have done for security. We have gotten 
the Customs Bureau to go with us, and go over all the records of all 
these old lookouts and have gotten it down to a reasonable number, 
and have combined them so that at one place we check on the man and 
by the time he gets to the customs, customs is warned of his arrival 
and the customs lookouts are ready for him and give his baggage 
really the thorough going-over it deserves. 

Along the Mexican border, lookout cards formerly maintained at 
individual ports totaled approximately 2,579,000. This volume has 
been screened down to about 85,000 items, an overall reduction of 
97 percent, and the format of the lookout system in this area has been 
completely revised. 

The forms have been changed and put in a book the same as the 
regular lookout book. This is an annex to the Southwest border. 
That 85,000 figure will probably be reduced because of the duplica- 
tion in there. 

DETENTION AND DEPORTATION 


This activity continues to reflect benefits from reestablished effec- 
tive control of the southern border. The decline in the number of 
Mexicans illegally within the United States has brought down the 
total volume of detentions, deportations, de portable aliens required 
to depart, and deportation hearings. Likewise, obligations on this 
activity were foe about 11 percent from the prior year, enabling 
the Service to channel additional resources to the inspection area 
where work volume and obligations were substantially above the 
previous year’s level. 

A very substantial benefit results from the force being able to de- 
vote greater attention to the types of cases of more ee eee from 
the standpoint of national security. For example, last fiscal year 
over 15 percent of the total deportation cases related to subversive, 
criminal, immoral or narcotic classes compared with only 11 percent 
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the year before. Also, over 30 percent of the deportation cases last 
year were destined to areas outside North America compared with 
only 19 percent the year before. 

I think that, in gene ral, answers some of your feeling of concern, 
Mr. Clevenger. We are in a position now to concentrate on the type 
of people that you described. 


VOLUNTARY DEPARTURE OF DEPORTABLE ALIENS 


Continued success has resulted from encouraging deportable aliens: 
to depart from the country voluntarily at their own expense instead 
of awaiting the outcome of formal proceedings, or after order of 
deportation instead of traveling under Service arrangements and at 
Government expense. Aside from those destined to Mexico, volun- 
tary departures last fiscal year totaled over 22,000 compared with 
less than 15,000 the previous fiscal year and 11,000 the year before 
that. In the field of deportation (: and exclusion) hearings, the hear- 
ing officer force totaled 92 in mid-1954 when the backlog exceeded 
5,000 cases. Today a force reduced by over 50 percent handles in- 
coming cases on a current basis. Hearing procedures have been 
greatly haneowst in the last 2 years, as well as the quality of the 
officer personnel. Presently 100 percent of the special inquiry officers 
are attorneys as compared with only 20 percent in mid-1954. 

A sizable reservoir of potential deportations is developing in cases 
where deportation has been withheld under section 243 (h)—physical 
persecution claims. Cases in which 243 (h) applications have been 
filed by Chinese and Yugoslav nationals have been granted adminis- 
trative stays until cooper ating agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment receive official information which can assist in resolving the 
issues, 

OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED IN THE DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


Procurement of travel documents continues to be the greatest single 
obstacle to the deportation of aliens. The law provides that those 
aliens remaining in the United States 6 months after the deportation 
order becomes final must be placed under supervision. There were 
5,010 in this class on June 30, 1957. Asa class aliens from Iron Cur- 
tain countries are almost impossible to document for deportation pur- 
poses. Nearly all of these nationalities apprehended will eventually 
come within the category under supervision and remain as such until 
eligible for some manner of adjustment of status or until a change 
in world conditions makes deportation possible. 

Prolonged litigation is another serious stumbling block to deport a- 
tion. The alien able to finance extensive legal maneuvering is fre- 
quently the criminal or subversive most likely to be detrimental to 
the interests of the United States. Legislation has been recommended 
to help overcome this problem. 


DEPORTATION OF PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY ILL ALIENS 


Substantial accomplishments are in progress this fiscal year with 
respect to deportation of physically and mentally ill deport: able aliens 
in tax-supported institutions. Heretofore we have been hindered by 
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reluctance of carriers to accept these cases and the necessity for special 
service accompanying attendants making the cost extremely high. A 
C-54-type transport plane, obtained by transfer from the surplus prop- 
erty of another agency, has been altered and equipped for deportation 
of the mentally and physically ill. It is being used to deport such 
aliens to Europe and other countries. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MEXICAN VIOLATORS 


Since November 29, 1957, we have been transporting to the interior 
of Mexico by air the more flagrant Mexican violators of the immi- 
gration laws. Approximately 300 alien passengers per week, at a cost 
of $13.50 per passenger, are moved to Leon, Guanjuato, under con- 
tractual arrangements with Aero Cargo, a Mexican firm. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the total cost in the last year in regard to 
Mexican deportations ? 

General Swine. Do you have the total cost for last year, Mr. 
Loughran / 

Mr. Loucuran. The boat lift for the year was $25,156. As the gen- 
eral mentioned, this airlift just recently started. 

General Swine. Do you have the total ? 

Mr. Lovenran. As of January 6, 1958, there were 1,091 people 
moved at $13.50 per head by airlift. 

Mr. Rooney. This airlift would be at the rate of about $4,000 a 
week. What were you doing in the previous part of the year, up to 
November 29, 1957 ? 

General Swina. Did we have any boat iift in fiseal 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes; but it was a small operation. 

General Swine. Otherwise, we were putting them across the bor- 
der, and with the help of the Mexican Government, we were putting 
them on trains that the Mexican Government would guarantee to 
take into the interior. 

This airlift operation is in the form of a trial, again, to see whether 
it is effective. We are keeping the same record which we did with the 
boat lift, and if it is apparent that paying this money and dumping 
them down there at Guantajuato does not do the trick and if our 
apprehensions show many repeaters from the airlift, we would simply 
have to stop it because it would be a waste of money. 


2-YEAR BREAKDOWN OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Since you are back into the airlift business, which I 
think was inaugurated when Argyle Mackey was Commissioner, it 
might be well if we had at this point in the record a statement show- 
ing the expense per head, total expense, and the number of aliens 
moved from the United States to Mexico over the period of, say, the 
last 2 years, by bus, train, — and air. 

Mr. LoveHran. Yes, si 

General Swine. The raat 2? fiscal years not including this one? 

Mr. Rooney. Well, we want to tie this in with it. 

General Swine. Yes; tie it in with this. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Boat lift from Port Isabel, Tex., to Veracruz, Mexico, Sept. 3, 1954, to Aug. 26, 
1956, as follows: 


Number of 


Period | aliens boat | Boat lift cost |Cost per alien 

lifted } 
Sept. 3, 1954 to June 30, 1955_-__- 20, 799 $184, 730 $8. 88 
July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956_ _- 25, 295 195, 745 | 7 74 
July 1, 1956 to Aug. 26, 1956 : s 3, 409 25, 156 7.38 
Total. "49, 503 405, 631 | 8.19 


By bus from El Paso, to Presidio, Tex., then by train south into Mexico, 
during period Aug. 27, 1956, to Nov. 28, 1957. Train costs were borne by the 
Government of Mexico. Costs of movements from El Paso to Presidio by 
service buses were as follows: 


Number of 


Period aliens bus Bus lift cost |Cost per alien 

lifted 
Aug. 27, 1956 to June 30, 1957 mnt * ; 7 20, 053 $19, 121 $0. 95 
July 1, 1957 to Nov. 28, 1957 : 9, 288 &, 007 86 
Total. _- . ‘ — 29, 341 | 27, 128 . 93 


Contract airlift from Reynosa (opposite McAllen), to Leon, Guanajuato, 
Nov. 29, 1957, to Jan. 13, 1958, as follows: 


Number of 
Period aliens air- Airlift cost |Cost per alien 
lifted 


Novy. 29, 1957 to Jan. 13, 1958 =. 1, 271 $17, 159 | $13. 50 


Mr. Rooney. This project is now costing about $4,000 a week, if 
what you say at page 10 is the fact, based upon 300 aliens at $13.50 
a head. 

General Swine. It was in our mind to try this for a short period. 
We are able and there are so few crossings—less than 100 a day—to 
take each man and check his performance e. We have his records 
now, and we send them through the FBI again for his fingerprint 
check to see whether he is not a repeater and how many times he has 
been in. We have the manifest of the men we have sent. If it be- 
comes apparent that of the 300 a week that we are getting a consid- 
erable number of them right back within a couple of weeks—even 
15 or 20 of them—why, we might as well stop it, weighing against 
that expense the expense of having more people come in and, while 
we are checking on them, having to hold them and pay their board 
and the guards to take care of them, and so forth. 

I do not think I can give you a really good answer on this thing 
for another couple of months. That is Just how it looks. 


BREAKDOWN OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS BY TYPE OF CARRIER 


Mr. Roonry. Well, we should have some figures up to now. We 
had an airlift, and then you started the Caribbean cruise. As you 
told us last year: 


Between September 1954 and 1956, we deported 49,503,— 
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and then last year when you were here you advised us that you were 
moving them to a staging camp at El Paso, Tex., and then by bus 
to the Presidio in Texas, and then by train south to Mexico. 

If at this point you will furnish all the material data with regard 


to numbers and cost of the three different methods, we would” ap- 
preciate it. 


Mr. Lovenran. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Number | | Cost per 
Name Period ae moved | Cost | alien 
to Mexico | | 
a ion = jamal | Ssiedann 
Charter airlift...........__- June 1951 to July 1952- = 65, 954 , $1, 528, 117 $23. 17 
Boatlift- Sept. 3, 1954, to Aug. 26, 1956_ | 49, 503 | 405, 631 8.19 
Buslift to entraining po nt...) Aug. 27, 1956, to June 30, 1957_-- 29, 341 | 27, 128 | . 93 
Contract airlift... _. ---..| Nov. 29, 1957, to Jan. 13, 1958_. 1,271 | 17, 159 13. 50 


DEPORTATIONS OF ILL ALIENS BY C—54 SURPLUS PROPERTY 
rRANSPORT PLANE 


Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, while we are on this subject of deporta- 
tion of alie ns, whi if is th 1e number of alie ns who were deported on the 


C-54 surplus property te — plane who were mentally and physi- 
cally ill in the past ye: 


General Swine. T = ‘re were 221 aliens deported. Included in there 
were 140 Hungarian returnees whom, when they were being parolled, 
were told that if later investigation, inspection, and whatnot, de- 
veloped that they should be returned, they would be returned. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I would take it th at there were 81 mentally and 
physically ill people transferred by plane? 

General Swine. There were 59 mental deports, 7 deported due to 
distress, and 15 others, as well as 140 Hungarian returnees. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed. 


NATURALIZATION 


General Swina. Naturalization work has been kept current. The 
average petition is filed from 30 to 45 days after receipt of an appli- 
cation and the majority of petitions are heard by the court shortly 
after filing. 

The proce ‘edure initiated early in the calendar year 1956 under which 
the petitioner insures that the testimony of his witnesses is taken 
before a notary public and forwarded to the Service, was successful 
in overcoming one of the major reasons for the continuance of nat- 
uralization petitions. 

Another aid was the consolidation of courtwork into a smaller 
number of courts exercising naturalization jurisdiction. 

Of course, that was done only with the approval and consent of the 
judiciary involved. We coul 1 not do anything about that ourselves. 

In the 2 years since this project was started the number has been 
reduced from 950 to 781. 

In anticipation of continued benefits from the aforementioned pro- 
cedural improvemen nts and from officer training, a reduction of 15 
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naturalization examiners and 15 clerks has been scheduled in this 
activity next fiscal year. 

While the declaration of intention is no longer a prerequisite for 
naturalization, the demand has been growing each year since 1952 
apparently stemming from the 1 requirements of unions, the Armed 
Forces of the United States, professional associations, and others, for 
an alien to have a declaration of intention as a prerequisite for mem- 
bership, induction, practice of a profession, ete. 

General Swine. In promotion of instruction and training in citi- 
zenship responsibilities, the Service last year distributed almost 150,- 
000 citizenship textbooks to public schools and referred thousands of 
aliens to schools offering formal courses in citizenship. 

While the volume of naturalization work is difficult to forecast, 
certain factors point to an increase next fiscal year. Admissions dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1952 substantially exceeded those of years imme- 
di: ately preceding. The average time between date of arrival and date 
of naturalization is about 7 years, indicating that the fiscal year 1959 
should see a rise in naturalizations because of higher admissions in 
the fiscal year 1952. Also, coincidental with reestablishment of con- 
trol of the Mexican border, the annual immigration from Mexico 
doubled in volume and has risen markedly since, coupled with an in- 
creasing disposition on the part of immigrants from Mexico to become 
naturalized. 


INELIGIBILITY OF DRAFT-EXEMPTED ALIENS FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. Rooney. While we are on the subject of naturalization, what 
is the answer to the following situation: A foreigner legally came 
here for permanent residence back about 1949 and registered as an 
alien. His name went to the draft board at the time of the Korean 
war and he insisted upon his rights as an alien and would not place 
himself at the disposal of the Selective Service System. 

He continues to remain here and now has a wife and 8 or 4 children. 

Is there not a bar to his applying for American citizenship ? 

Mr. Hennessy. He is by statute ineligible. 

Mr. Rooney. For what period of time? 

Mr. Hennessy. Perpetuity. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you be good enough to insert at this point in the 
record the public law and the pertinent language with regard to a 
situation such as this? 

Mr. Hennessy. I will do that. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

The pertinent provisions of law appear in section 315 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (Public Law 414, 82d Cong., enacted June 27, 1952): 

“Src. 315. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 405 (b), any alien 
who applies or has applied for exemption or discharge from training or service 
in the Armed Forces or in the National Security Training Corps of the United 
States on the ground that he is an alien, and is or was relieved or discharged 
from such training or service on such ground, shall be permanently ineligible 
to become a citizen of the United States. 

“(b) The records of the Selective Service System or of the National Military 
Establishment shall be conclusive as to whether an alien was relieved or dis- 
charged from such liability for training or service because he was an alien.” 
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BORDER PATROL 


General Swine. The Service is continuing the effective control of 
the Mexican border reestablished during the fiscal year 1955, although 
there are various aspects of that control which should be strengthened 
and improved. The continuous threat of entry of aliens by air and 
water along coastal areas must receive close and concentrated 
attention. There has been an increasing number of entries along the 
northern border. Over 6,000 northern border apprehensions were 
made last fiscal year, more than double the number during the fise = 

year 1955. In an effort to colonize some of the vast unpopulated area 
of Canada, the Canadian Government has permitted the entrance of 
thousands of immigrants during recent years. 

To meet the changing conditions 53 patrol officer positions were 
moved to the northern border last fiscal year. Developments may 
require that additional positions be shifted. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on all phases of antismuggling 
work, particularly concerning illegal entries by air and water. Legis- 
lation has been recommended to strengthen existing laws covering 
smuggling of aliens by authorizing the seizure and forfeiture to the 
United States of the aircraft used in the smuggling. 

As part of the border patrol intelligence program, special emphasis 
has been given to encouraging bus and train officials, ticket agents, 
conductors, and bus drivers to furnish information concerning sus- 
pect aliens traveling toward the eee The net result has been 
maintenance of effective control and a concurrent reduction in the 
number of persons questioned and conveyances examined, thereby 
causing less inconvenience to the traveling public. 

An increasing percentage of illegal entrants encountered today are 
of the previously deported and criminal classes, some 18,000 of these 
types hi aving been appre *hended last fiscal year compared with about 
5,500 2 years ago. These types of aliens use many means to escape 
detection and apprehension, resorting to the use of profession: . 
smugglers, impersonation, fraudulent or altered documents, and s 
forth. In cooperation with United States attorneys and courts, a 
program has been inaugurated to press vigorous prosecution of these 
aliens on a selective basis, concentrating on the most flagrant cases. 
The Service has been successful in obtaining more severe sentences. 
In the last 6 months the courts awarded sentences averaging in excess 
of 9 months’ confinement in a penal institution for illegal entry after 
deportation. 

Then he is redeported after he serves his sentence. 

Quick and certain apprehension at the border continues to be the 
main border patrol objective. Preventing the illegal alien from ob- 
taining employment and expelling him when employed preserves and 
creates jobs for American workers. Local and State governments 
benefit when institutions supported by tax dollars are relieved of 
caring for numbers of illegal aliens. The social, health, and economic 
conditions of all communities are improved by deterring the entry of 
undesirable aliens. 

Budgetary consideration should be given soon to construction of 
adequate border patrol facilities at several border locations where un- 
suitable rental properties are used for sector headquarters. Also, the 
war-type buildings used on a loan basis as a border patrol academy 
are inadequate and do not warrant extensive repair and maintenance. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF BORDER PATROL FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Is there any money included 1 in this overall budget for 
the construction of border patrol facilities? 

Mr. Loucuran. No,sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well; continue. 


INVESTIGATION 


General Swine. During the fiscal year we reduced investigation case 
arrearages from 17,972 to 15,029. This reduction was achieved despite 
the impact of the Hungarian emergency refugee program. Between 
December 1, 1956, and June 30, 1957, a total of 27,412 Hungarian 
refugees were paroled into the United States. In addition to thorough 
screening of each refugee before release from Kilmer reception center, 
immediate investigation was conducted of each allegation, complaint, 
or even rumor received concerning any refugee or aspect of the 
program. 

DEPORTATION OF HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well, so that it appears at this point in the 
record, if you advised us how many of the total of 27,412 Hungarian 
refugees paroled into the United States between December 1, 1956, and 
June 30, 1957, are still here. 

Or, to put it the other way, how many of the 27,412 have you 
deported ¢ 

General Swing. I should like to give you the figure up to date, after 
the conclusion of parole on December 31. As of January 13, 1958, 
there were 410 returned- 

Mr. Rooney. And of the 410? 

General Swine. Communist affiliation, 22; fraud, 52; accompanying 
spouses, 20; own request, 246; minors to accompany "hola 70. The 
total arrivals of Hungarian refugees was 37,868 as of January 1, 1958. 

I have included in this those paroled. I think you want the current 
number in there. 


CREATION OF FOREIGN ADDRESS AND OCCUPATION CROSS INDEX OF 
IUNGARIANS IN UNITED STATES 


An integral part of operations under this program was the creation 
of a foreign address and occupation cross index of Hungarians in the 
United States who possessed knowledge of activities of the refugees 
in Europe. Because of its proven value, this cross index was ex 
panded to include all nationalities. 

[ would like to tell you how this works. 

For some little town in Hungary we now have cross indexed any- 
one who came from that locality. Before we get through with the 
screening of the Hungarians we will approach at least five of the 
people who lived in the same town, perhaps in Budapest the same 
ward or political division of that town. 

Because of its proven value, this will prove of inestimable benefit, 
particularly in checking aliens from Iron Curtain countries where 
information sources cannot be reached in those countries. It can also 
be utilized for information concerning prospective immigrants. 
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Related effects of the Hungarian refugee project added vastly to 
the workload. The Service has been required to pre pare and submit 
to individual Members of Congress and to congressional committees 
voluminous and detailed information on various aspects of the project. 
Furthermore, the Service is attempting this fiscal year and next, with- 
out prior budgetary arrangement, to absorb within its regular force 
the continuing investigative and parole responsibilities of some 31,000 
Hungarians paroled into the United States. 


DRIVE AGAINST CRIMINALS AND RACKETEERS 


The continuing drive against criminals and racketeers was further 
intensified by the Apalachin Convention at Apalachin, N. Y., on No- 
vember 14, 1957, an alleged crime gathering of notorious racketeers 
in this country. Although a number of those in attendance had been 
unde TC ‘lose scrutiny by this Service, the full investigative resources of 
the Service were employed immediately to ascertain whether any of 
the others attending were amenable to Service proceedings. 

Eight naturalized citizens and one alien had previously been investi- 

gated by the Service and found not subject to proceedings; Genovese’s 
naturalization had been revoked on December 17, 1956, but the alien 
was not deportable under law. 

Incidentally, when we renewed the investigation, his counsel re- 
quested an indefinite postponement of a rehearing i in which he was 
going to attempt for the 5 years prior to his den: aturalization to prove 
that he had been a man of exemplary character. We stopped that in its 
face. 

Profaci’s denaturalization suit had been pending in the United 
States District Court since March 15, 1957; and 19 naturalized citizens 
and 3 aliens were immediately placed under investigation. The others 
were native-born citizens and outside the jurisdiction of the Service. 
Of the three aliens, Russel Bufalino has been placed under deportation 
proceedings at Pittston, Pa.; Gambino will be treated likewise as soon 
as he is released from the haepital ; the third, Scozzari, is still under 
investigation. 

The drive continues nationwide. Louis Lieberman of Los Angeles, 
an old associate of Johnny Dio, was arrested in Los Angeles on Janu- 
ary 2. In Chicago, Mauro J. Montana, an ex-convict and an associate 
of these gangsters, along with Tony Zito, brother of conventioneer 
Frank Zito, have both been arrested and placed under deportation 
proceedings. 

The reduction achieved in caseload arrearages has permitted deploy- 
ment of investigation forces in sufficient numbers to complete these 
types of investigations which demand expedition. 


EARLY DISCOVERY OF ILLEGAL ENTRANTS 


Investigative search operations aimed at recently arrived illegal 
entrants last fiscal year resulted in the location of over 14,000 deport- 
able aliens. Here again, early detection deters others who would seek 
to enter illegally. It also avoids later expenditure of manpower in 
investigations which are unproductive because the aliens have acquired 
equities entitling them to discretionary relief from deportation. Sub- 
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stantial gain in this area is shown by the fact that last fiscal year 22 
percent (1,124) of formal de sportations were effected within 1 year r of 
entry compared with 6 percent (412) the year before. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS IN 1957 OF ALIENS DEPORTED 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well, if, at this point in the record you 
inserted the figures w ith regard to the cost to the Government in con- 
nection with those who refused to pay their transportation when being 
deported. 

General Swina. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 

During the fiscal year 1957 obligations under object classification “02 Travel” 


included the sum of $389,931 for transportation of aliens in connection with their 
expulsion from the United States. 


DESERTING CREWMEN AND STOWAWAYS 


General Swine. Mobile investigative search teams were organized 
last year to meet the problems posed by deserting crewmen and stow- 
aways. ‘These teams are equipped, organized, and trained to operate 
as mobile units subject to assignment to various areas as needed. 
They follow the movements of vessels suspected of carrying stow- 
aways and those having records of crewmen desertions. Such vessels 
are searched by these mobile teams and other investigative forces. 
The element of surprise produced by thorough se arches of suspected 
vessels arriving at United States ports has had a considerable deter- 
rent effect. 


DESIGNATION OF INVESTIGATORS AS ACTING CUSTOMS OFFICERS 


Investigators of this Service have been designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Customs as acting customs officers, thus permitting on-the- 
spot seizures or arrests for violation of customs laws and preventing 
the escape of violators or the loss of evidence. 


VISA FRAUD CASES 


Investigators are increasingly concerned with unscrupulous in- 
dividuals making a business of supplying aliens with fraudulent 
documents ; also with the aliens who use fraudulent documents to sup- 
port visa applications. Last fiscal year criminal prosecution of prin- 
cipals in 18 visa fraud cases culminated in convictions. 


ANTISUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES ALONG MEXICAN BORDER 


Antisubversive operations along the Mexicon border last fiscal year 
resulted in specific identification of 878 potential entrants whose entry 
would be contrary to national security. Effectiveness is shown by 
174 aliens excluded from the United States because of their sub- 
versive activities. Likewise, specific identifications were made and 
sufficient evidence was procured to establish excludability in over 1,600 
criminal, immoral or narcotic classes. 
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INVESTIGATIVE GOALS FOR NEXT 2 YEARS 


Investigative goals for the next 2 fiscal years encompass (1) further 
intensified efforts to deport subversives, racketeers, and criminal ele- 
ments, (2) expanded investigative search operations as a means of 
locating aliens here illegally, ~ (3) use of mobile search teams for op- 
era tions against smuggled aliens and stowaw ays, and (4) investiga- 
tive work incidental to parole responsibilities relating to Hungarian 
refugees in the United States. Because of benefits expected from fur- 
ther reduction of arrearages, a decrease of 33 investigators and 31 
clerks is scheduled for 1959. 


RECORDS PROGRAM 


Important improvements were made in the records program last 
fiscal year. An inventory of all active case files in the field offices was 
completed and the central index brought up to date. The subject files 
system in the central office was revised and improved. 

Microfilming has now been completed of all inbound and outbound 
passenger manifests, crew lists, and related records of arrivals and de- 
partures. The new arrivals and departures are being microfilmed cur- 
rently. Positive prints of the microfilms are located in verification 
centers. All requests for verification of arrivals or departures are 
channeled to these verification centers. Requests for verification of 
arrivals by air or vessel in the northeast and southeast regions are 
routed to the New York office; by air or vessel in the southwest and 
northwest regions to the San Francisco office; across the Canadian 
border to the St. Albans, V t., office, and across the Mexican border 
to the El Paso, Tex., office. 

Conversion to the terminal digit system of filing, started several 
years ago at the smaller offices, was complet ted last fiscal year with 
its installation in the largest field office in the Service—New York 
City. 

A records scheduling program is being completed this fiscal year. 
It will show the retention period and final disposition of each type of 
record and provide a prompt and orderly reduction in the quantity of 
old records maintained by the Service. 

A record number of aliens reported their addresses to the Service 
last fiscal year as required by law. The total was 2,833,732. The 
State with the largest number of aliens reporting was New York with 
550,097, next came California with 475,829, then Texas with 232,551. 

Plans for further improvements encompass centralization of natu- 
ralization certificate files into 1 records facility, a further breakdown 
of common names within the soundex system of indexing, and main- 
tenance up to date, in a single group, of all files relating to some 
31,000 Hungarian refugees paroled into the United States. 

As mentioned earlier, the benefits from the cross-reference index 
used for checking Hungarian refugees pointed to the need for such 
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an index with a wider area of coverage; consequently, there is being 
established this year in the central office a foreign address and occupa- 
tions index to show the former places of residence and occupations 
abroad of aliens now residing in the United States, The index will 
be used as a source of information in investigations and in other 
matters in which information is required concerning the activities 
of aliens outside of the United States. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The current cost of general administration is about 6 percent of 
the total annual appropriation for the entire Service compared with 
11 percent 5 years ago. 

Physical improvements last year include: (1) acquisition of modern 
air-conditioned space for the Newark district office; (2) assignment of 
a large air-conditioned classroom for the officers training school in 
Washington, D. C., and its equipment with modern student desks and 
chairs, a public address system and a projection machine; (3) better- 
ing the physical appearance of the New York district office by install- 
ing some new furniture, rearrangement of the better pieces of old 
equipment in a more attractive fi ishion and general house cleaning ; and 
(4) location and contractual arrangement for space in the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, N. Y., suitable “for the Hungarian refugee pro- 
gram following the closing of the operation at Camp Kilmer. 

Employees participated actively in the incentive awards program 
last year. Over 2,000 suggestions were processed, of which 295 were 
approved and there were 262 pending at the close of the year. 

Statistical methods were expanded and amended to provide the 
specific data needed concerning Hungarian refugees paroled in the 
United States. 

Training programs last fiscal year included initial training of 243 
officers at the Border Patrol Academy and advanced training of 215 
career officers in the advanced Officer Training School in Washington, 
D. C. 

The Service participated with the General Services Administration, 
the Bureau of Customs and other agencies in on-site surveys of pro- 
posed new border stations at Brownsville, and Eagle Pass, Tex., and 
border station improvements at Nogales, Ariz., and San Ysidro, Calif. 
Funds currently appropriated to the General Services Administration 
provide for border station improvements and additional facilities 
at San Ysidro, Calif., and for construction of new border stations at 
Brownsville and Eagle Pass, Tex., Roosevelton, N. Y., and Madawaska, 
Maine. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF ESTIMATE DERIVATION 


There follows a summary statement of estimate derivation, which I 
would like to present for the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Summary statement of estimate derivation 


The appropriation for the current fiscal year is__._._.____._____-_~~- $49, 600, 000 
Adjustments are necessary to restate on an annual basis the pro- 

grams approved by Congress for the current year and provide a 

constructive basis for comparison with like programs proposed 

for the ensuing fiscal year. There are deducted items of a so- 

ealled nonrecurring nature. The amount to annualize retirement 

fund contributions has been added. These plus and minus items 

are detailed and explained on pages 17 and 18 of the justifications. 

The net result is a downward adjustment of___..___--__ oni —610, 000 


This makes a constructive appropriation base for 1959 of... 48, 990, 000 


The changes from the constructive base are: 
1. Decrease of 84 positions (33 investigators, 15 naturalization 
examiners, and 36 clerks); pp. 75 and 118 of the justifi- 
a a — 400, 000 
2. Scheduled replacement of 239 sedans, 7 buses, 124 trucks, 
and 4 airplanes (pp. 93, 94, and 140 to 142 of the justi- 
ND, abit re EL ae chetiedcea 668, 500 
3. Repairs and alterations at Service-owned stations (pp. 53 


Ge Pre, is aes aa RI cc 89, 100 

4. Scheduled annual renewals for maintenance of the border 
patrol radio system (pp. 95 to 97 of the justifications) -_ 252, 400 
Increase over constructive base.............-..-.-.--._. 610, 000 
SIND SR i Ta lenin 49, 600, 000 


PERSONNEL AND WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this summary statement that 
the savings in personal services is being offset by a replacement pro- 
gram of ‘trucks, and what you call scheduled annual renewals for 
maintenance of the border patrol radio system. 

First let me refer to the matter of workload statistics, the first page 
in regard thereto being page 10-21, concerning inspection for ad- 
mission into the United States. We shall insert that page at this 
point in the record, together with page 10-41 entitled “Force and 
workload—detention and deportation.” 

We shall also include page 10-66 entitled “Force and workload— 
naturalization”; page 10-78, entitled “Force and workload—patrol 
for prevention and detection of illegal entry”; and page 10-100, en- 
titled “Force and workload—investigating aliens’ status.’ 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
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ForcE AND WoRKLOAD 


Inspection for admission into the United States 




















| 
Actual Estimate 
| 1956 1957 1958 1959 
POSITIONS 

Supervisory 52 § 58 58 

Officers } 1, 154 } 1, 185 1, 168 1, 168 

Clerical . 346 | 404 404 

Detention officers | 4 3 3 

Custodial 4 4 4 

Central office... ‘s | 35 34 34 

Total permanent positions _. 1, 505 1,6 1, 671 1, 671 
Average permanent employees | 1, 463 1,5 1, 592 | 1, 573 
Average number of all employees... 1, 520 1, 655 | 1, 650 | 1, 631 
WORKLOAD 
' 

Entries over land boundaries_..- 129, 616, 053 |137, 590, 261 1145, 654, 000 153, 410, 000 
Aliens 68, 792, 308 | 74,271,162 | 79, 652, 000 85, 052, 000 
Citizens : | 60, 823,745 | 63,319,099 | 66,002,000 | 68, 358, 000 

Aliens admitted—with documentation - - - ‘ ‘ 1, 007, 884 1,085,725 | 1,082,000 1, 167, 200 

Citizens arrived 1, 281, 110 1, 365, 075 1, 398, 000 1, 418, 000 

Citizens departed 2, 272, 516 1, 402, 107 1, 503, 000 1, 636, 000 

Aliens denied entry on primary inspection | 168, 811 157, 174 | 157, 000 157, 000 

Special inquiry hearings | 5, 392 | 2,117 | 2, 300 2, 500 

Alien crewman examined (arrived i 1,! 1, 688, 749 1, 846,000 | 2,005,000 

Vesse Is boarded (arrived | 69, 716 72, 700 79, 900 

Aircraft examined (arrived) | 147, 404 160, 200 | 173, 800 

Craft boarded on departure bea 13, 159 12, 947 | 6, 000 | 6, 500 

Stowaways found on arriving vessels 253 294 | 300 | 300 

Visa petitions 74, 605 69, 394 69, 500 70, 400 

Extensions of temporary stay 102, 740 | 117, 904 122, 800 | 128, 300 

Permission to reapply 15, 510 13, 204 14, 900 15, 000 

Detention and deportation 
Actual Estimate 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
POSITIONS | 

SVN G Sis ob oc onic th actnnnigt taeuaicenimcaid 40 35 | 27 27 

RII. <p dient dah di Gch cde is outnialaamaenaeaeniana 160 116 | 106 | 106 

Clerical cise cnn a Sedifabnibe ainsi nleladeioumeuadsatcieaird 228 204 | 204 04 

Detention officers = cael 215 216 | 216 216 

COIs So nivccacbusdeeencalesese eae cacaaenaee 24 18 | 7 17 

OE CEOs « 6 cbcetdaimdenetdeddssonnbaene 38 | 32 a3 | 33 

a _ — aa — 
Total permanent positions ---._............-...-.-- | 705 621 603 603 
Average permanent employees._................- 644 | 571 | 584 | 577 
Average number of all employees................- 654 | 581 | 590 | 583 
| } 
WORKLOAD 

SONNE E Sk ks ce ibeatecdinnutiddsddieddadenuee 7, 297 5, 082 7,100 7, 200 

Deportable aliens required to depart irihtd dint aie : 80, 891 63, 379 61, 000 | 57, 000 

Indigent aliens returned to their native land at their 

own request ; ih pi etadwamand 100 60 80 8O 

Orders to show cause pO ERE TEE RES 1 4, 403 11, 223 13, 300 13, 600 

Warrants of arrest served__............- . 12, 248 3, 842 5, 500 | 5, 500 

Hearings conducted - bub sdease ddan 16, 336 13, 168 13, 800 | 14, 000 

Average number of aliens in detention._______..__-___- 1, 387 1,170 1, 200 | 1, 200 

Aliens placed on parole aoe Sedna Paha 6, 673 1,214 1, 200 1, 200 

Aliens placed on bond a Piccacsuditbekas 2, 369 1,475 1, 700 1, 700 

Aliens placed under supervisi n , a 2, 127 1, 873 1, 900 1, 900 

Unexecuted final orders of deportation pending at end } 

of year... ee ecdbabe waxes 6, 805 7, 493 7, 600 | 7, 600 

Reports in private bill cases... 421 1, 785 1, 800 | 1, 800 


Procedure initiated 


in February 1! 


156. 
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Naturalization 










































+ 
Actual Estimate 
erga: De a ie renee } i = 
| 1956 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
om celadacienbeons lp hidchininpeinaiieahinsded taiteriaibce niente henselae Salant 
POSITIONS | | 
s s 
Supervisory-- gate _| 2 | 43 | 7 7 
Officers____-_.-- ‘i 246 | 194 | 184 | 169 
Clerical. ......... . -| 287 270 270 | 255 
Detention officers 1 |. 
Custodial. -_____- ‘ 1 | 1 | 1 | 1 
Central office__ 18 | 17 | 16 | 16 
Total permanent positions__-._.-__- | 575 518 | 488 
Average permanent employees i . 512 | 492 | 458 
Average number of all employees_-__-. 517 } 495 | 461 
WORKLOAD (PRODUCTION) 

. pan ; ‘ — | | | 
Applications, petitions for naturalization (N-400, 402) 173, 681 173, 156 | 176, 400 | 184, 100 
Petitions filed with the courts a pallial a 137,701 | 140, 547 | 143, 300 | 149, 100 
Recommendations to courts 150, 687 | 142, 515 145, 000 | 150, 000 
Persons naturalized .--| 145,885 | 138,043 | 139, 200 | 144, 000 
Applications, derivative citizenship certificates (N-600, | | 

600-A) ‘ 35, 577 32, 758 | 33, 800 | 36, 100 
Applications for new naturalization papers (N-565, 575). 10, 226 | 10, 737 | 11, 200 | 11, 700 
Applications, declarations of intention (N-300) ial 16, 000 | 18, 882 | 22, 000 | 25, 000 
Declarations filed with courts 12, 870 | 15, 911 | 19, 000 | 22, 000 
Aliens referred to public schools 147, 097 | 135, 558 | 138, 000 | 144, 000 
Citizenship textbooks distributed 122, 809 | 147, 794 148, 000 152, 000 

Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal entry 
d [ : { q 
| a 
| Actual Estimate 
| 1956 1957 1958 1959 
acinar abseinsceetiesaatendere = = |_—— pid siiiinsidpicnicianamagangioa 
POSITIONS 
sn clones tin cs vkcndellcodain snsh int | 12 5 5 5 
atte nciee Sica i a ae 1, 607 1, 513 1, 516 1, 516 
Clerical. ...._.- ‘ ’ dunks abate: én] 132 103 | 103 103 
Detention officers_-. eee 2 | 2 2 
RI eo ge aed cas aa cad | 7 82 82 82 
ER iti nnaphiegnicunninrnaenasdbdiene 17 18 | 19 | 19 
Total permanent positions. ...............-- ne 1, 842 1, 723 1, 727 1, 727 
Average permanent employees--..-......-- —_— 1,711 1, 622 1, 651 1, 631 
Average number of all employees-_----- 1,719 1, 633 | 1, 655 1, 635 
WORKLOAD 
| 
ee 2, 845, 746 2, 339, 287 2,251,600 | 2, 264, 400 
IE III ici neikvanie | 51,438} 47,617 45, 000 45, 000 
Ome DUS... .. <2 oe i coke ce se cccnnee 2, 749, 836 2, 222, 231 2, 140, 600 2, 153, 400 
Other conveyances. -. 44, 472 | 69, 439 66, 000 66, 000 
Persons questioned_..__--: 9, 890, 424 | 8, 889, 956 | 8, 800, 000 
On trains...........- 142, 348 144,316 | 150, 000 150, 000 
On autos and buses... _.| 7, 592, 982 6, 662,475 | 6, 525, 000 6, 525, 000 
On other conveyances 742, 737 694,746 | 725, 000 725, 000 
Pedestrians... - - cannl pee 1, 388,419 | 1, 400,000 1, 400, 000 
Persons apprehended - 70, 846 48, 433 | 40, 000 35, 000 
EE ee ee ees ee 765 405 450 450 
Iilegal entrants. : 68, 420 | 46, 177 37, 550 32, 550 
Other law violators. 1, 661 | 1, 851 | 2, 000 2, 000 
= — —-——— = 2 —_——————— a = ———<—s 
Seizures: 
Automobiles and trucks-_..................-.---- 327 | 292 | 300 300 
Other conveyances i eaten 7 19 | 20 20 
Value of all seizures. __- $682,842 | $782,797 | $790, 000 | $790, 000 
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Investigating aliens’ status 














| 
Actual Estimate 
pee ere 
|} 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1960 
| ' 
POSITIONS | 
! 
Supervisory 23 | 25 | 32 32 
Officers _ - ; ; 784 | 781 772 739 
Clerical ae | 310 | 346 346 325 
Custodial _. ; . ‘ : ‘ 7} 9 9 9 
Central office 32 | 30 | 31 | 31 
| oe tinecoh Ee tel 
Total permanent positions. - | 1, 156 | 1,191 | 1, 190 1, 136 
Average permanent employees. - 1, 062 | 1, 159 | 1, 129 1, 065 
Average number of all employees | 1, 067 1, 165 | 1, 132 1, 068 
| 3 
WORKLOAD—INVESTIGATIVE CASES 
| | 
Subversive (total | 10, 516 8, 226 7, 675 5, 590 
Citizenship revocation 4, 164 | 2, 707 | 2, 035 1, 450 
Naturalization petitioners | 999 | 884 | 1, 365 1, 025 
Deportation 4, 536 | 2, 643 | 3, 275 2, 340 
Applicants for admission S17 | 1, 992 | 1, 000 775 
Criminal, immoral, and narcotic (total) . 3, 838 | 4, 067 4,790 4 285 
| . . pecan 
Citizenship revocation - - . | 189 | 163 250 | 210 
Deportation 3, 649 3, 904 4, 540 4,075 
General (total 57, 578 | 45, 810 45, 930 | 63, 850 
Citizenship revocation 266 | 174 255 | 255 
Naturalization petitioners 2, 695 2, 075 | 2, 595 | 2, 700 
Other citizenship matters (derivative duplicate cer- | | 
tificates, etc ; | 876 549 820 | 820 
Deportation, document fraud 2, 448 | 2, 474 2, 185 2, 185 
Deportation, entrant within 6 years | 30, 752 | 20, 461 21, 155 21, 155 
Deportation, entrant prior 6 years 5 6, 445 | 3, 877 4,080 | 4, 080 
Applicant for admission (other than subversive) 963 1, 398 1, 160 | 1, 160 
Smuggling 227 191 335 | 330 
Alien registration and address violation prosecu- | | 
tion 345 409 | 295 295 
Other investigation looking toward prosecution 3, 461 | 1, 535 1, 520 1, 520 
Private bill 1, 798 | 3,071 | 2, 495 2, 495 
Parole 1, 068 | 1, 468 | 1, 935 | 1, 935 
Character (other than naturalization) .. 2, 371 | 2, 947 | 2, 745 20, 570 
Miscellaneous 3, 863 | 5, 181 | 4,355 4, 350 
| i | 
Grand total. . Eres 71, 932 58, 103 | 58, 395 73, 720 


INCREASE FOR RADIO SYSTEM RENEWAL AND EXPANSION 


Mr. Roonry. The details with regard to the requested amount shown 
in the summary statement, to which you previously referred, $252,400 
for scheduled annual renewals for maintenance of the border patrol 

radio system, appears at pages 95 to 97 of the justifications. 

It might be well if we also inserted these 3 pages at this point in 
the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
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D. Radio system renewal and expansion, increase $252,400 

In order to keep the border patrol radio communication system reasonably 
modern and operative on an efficient basis, it is necessary to make periodic 
replacements of equipment and to extend the areas served in line with the deploy- 
ment of border patrol officers and other activities. The detailed equipment 
requirement follows: 


200 FM mobile Z-way radio sets, at S000... . nnn newness $50, 000 
13 FM portable 2-way radio sets, $400_..._..___.__________ sscica epetcs 5, 200 
cre See GR RRNEER, MO CAO el mk ann cea abenbetaneeue 10, 500 
ns pI OORIECTR SRO i dn campaign anbeebaraiebcaoebuniorenaeenan 24, 000 
ay INI, CPI OUR ANI NO i cistern sonics dics rncsineienein 14, 400 

Par eT Png CO <I OS 2, 800 
26 single sideband base stations, at $1,500__.________________________ 39, 000 
75 single sideband mobile stations, at $1,100_______ aii Seco let ae 82, 500 

3 single sideband high power stations, at $8,000_.___._______________ 24, 000 

| RE TS EE, eee ee eR er ee ee Ce nL ae 252, 400 


Of the 100 mobile FM radio sets, 20 are required to equip vehicles not pre- 
viously equipped and 80 are required for replacement of sets that are not eco- 
nomically repairable. 

The 13 portable radio sets or “handi-talkies” are replacements and are required 
for use by officers on foot or in hiding to communicate with other officers simi- 
larly equipped or with nearby patrol cars or aircraft. 

The 15 FM base stations are required so that border patrol offices may com- 
municate with patrol cars in their area and with sector headquarters. The 
stations are required to implement F'M in the Havre and Spokane sectors and to 
fill in a few areas in the Southwest and Northeast regions. 

The 12 FM repeaters are required for the same areas as the FM station equip- 
ment except for the Southwest. These repaters will give extended car-to-car 
coverage in areas that do not now have this service. The antenna towers are 
required to support the repeater antennas. In the Southwest, the repeaters are 
required for replacement of old equipment. 

The seven AM radio receivers are required to replace old wornout receivers in 
various offices. 

Single sideband techniques have been checked out for applicability in areas in 
the Northwest and Southeast where FM is presently impractical. Test results 
prove that single sideband techniques will greatly improve communications in 
thesé areas and will better support present operations. The 26 single sideband 
base stations and 75 single sideband mobile equipment stations are required to 
replace wornout regular double sideband AM equipment. This is a part of the 
gradual conversion to all single sideband AM equipment, 

The 3 AM single sideband high power station sets are to replace wornout 
equipment at the major stations of Del Rio, El Paso, and Buffalo. These will be 
the first major stations completely converted to single sideband. 

There follows a project summary of the required items by patrol sector and 
unit cost. 
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Mr. Rooney. Would you please refer to this request for over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars and state whether or not this is necessary in 
the coming fiscal year, or whether or not it might be deferred ? 

Mr. Loucuran. Mr. Chairman, over the last 18 years, approximately 
$1,600,000 has been expended for the equipment, comprising the border 
patrol radio system. Additional thousands of dollars worth of used 
surplus equipment has been obtained from other agencies without ex- 
change of funds. 

In order to keep the communications system reasonably modern and 
operative on an efficient basis, a periodic replacement of equipment 
must be made and coverage areas revised in line with the deployment 
of border patrol officers and other activities. 

The items scheduled for fiscal year 1959 amount to $252,400. We 
require 100 FM mobile 2-way radio sets, 20 of which are to equip ve- 
hicles not previously equipped and 80 are for replacement of sets that 
are not economically repairable. 

The 13 portable radio sets or “handi-talkies” are replacements and 
are required for use by officers on foot or in hiding to communicate with 
other officers similarly equipped or with nearby patrol cars, or aircraft. 
These are for replacement. 

We need 15 FM base stations so that border patrol officers may com- 
municate with patrol cars in their area and with sector headquarters. 
The stations are required to implement FM in the Havre and Spokane 
sectors and to fill in a few areas in the southwest and northeast 
regions. 

We need 12 FM repeaters for the same areas as the FM station equip- 
ment, except for the southwest. These repeaters will give extended 
car-to-car coverage in areas that do not now have this service. 

There are seven AM radio receivers that are required to replace old, 
wornout receivers in various offices. 

There are 13 towers required in connection with repeater instal- 
lations referred to a moment ago. 

The 26 single sideband base stations and 75 single sideband mobile 
equipment stations are required to replace wornout regular double 
sideband AM equipment. Test results prove that single sideband 
techniques will greatly improve communications in these areas and 
will better support the present operations. The conversion will be 
accomplished gradually. 

We need three AM single sideband high power station sets to replace 
wornout equipment at the major stations of Del Rio, E] Paso, and 


Buffalo. 


PASSENGER CAR, TRUCK, AND AIRCRAFT REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. There is another substantial item here of $668,500 


entitled “scheduled replacement of 239 sedans, 7 buses, 124 trucks, and 
4 airplanes.” 


Would you please address yourself to this request ? 
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Mr. Loveuran. The total of $668,500 includes $37,000 for freight 
and $631,500 for the vehicles themselves. The total item is made up 
of $334,600 for sedans—that is, 239 sedans—$63,700 for 7 buses; $223,- 
200 for 124 trucks, and $47,000 for 4 planes. 

The service operates a fleet of 958 passenger vehicles consisting of 
957 sedans and 28 buses. 

Out of an estimated 296 vehicles falling within the General Service 
Administration replacement standard in 1959, funds are requested 
for replacement of 246. 

That consists of 239 sedans and 7 buses. 

On page 10-142 of the justifications, there is an age and mileage 
table. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted pages 93, 94, 140, 141, 
and 142 of the justifications at this point in the record. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


B. Aircraft replacements, increase $47,000 





Aside from Service transport planes and those on loan from the military, the 
border patrol operates 19 airplanes of relatively light models used for obser- 
vation purposes and for the direction of ground interceptor forces. . Experience 
has shown that planes used for these purposes should be replaced after 2,000 
hours of service or upon reaching the age of 4 years, whichever occurs first. 
Under current replacement schedules 4 planes must be replaced during the fiscal 
year 1959. Assuming no major accidents it is estimated that the service table 


of Service-owned observation planes in use by January 1, 1959, will be as 
follows: 


Cumulative flight hours 
me — SNE I: Replace 
| 2,000 in fiscal 





Age (years) | 








0 to 500 | 500 to | 1,000 to | 1,500 to year 1959 
1,000 | 1,500 | 2,000 
spicata ciligucaaceenaisiscatitbiaanccimana metic | |— oir cd eas 
Rnd donasitnenbeah ieee ek te See St .bacoataa OS ins tah BSNL dete abbas oie Be lei see 
a 5 ae 4 | ee eons) ee a oa 
| EEL ERAS 2IAF ide 2 2 | 3 3 
Ne ee eae PORE | Se eae See 1 | 1 
a I a A Dr aa 11 | 
} 





1 Grumman Goose, completely reconditioned in late 1954. 


The operator must minutely examine moving freight trains, scrutinize likely 
hiding places in the brush and farmyards, distinguish foot tracks from the air, 
and follow these trails. Operations of this nature give scant time for the pilot 
to choose a safe landing place. In the interest of maximum safety and keeping 
all craft operative it is essential that planes be replaced promptly upon attain- 


ment of the minimum standards. The net cost of the replacements is computed 
as follows: 





Type | Gross Sales | Net 
3 Piper Super Cubs, at $10,900_- eae See AEH SS) $32, 700 | $1, 500 | $31, 200 
1 Cessna 180, at $16,300 é asinpaidans dab cekntaede 16, 300 | 500 15, 800 
Total (4) & . | > 
| 
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C. Truck replacements, increase $223,200 


A fleet of trucks is used in border patrol operations. As of June 30, 1958, the 
mileage record of the fleet by age group will be approximately as follows: 





| 

Model Age | Number of Average 

vehicles mileage 
tet LE US 
NIRS 2 aA SAREE SE NEEL Biol 1 | 38 | 12, 500 
tithe dt at iatcbeht | 2 | 124 | 20, 600 
i 8 eae 3 | 101 32, 500 
Rte th Fe on Bae eS a Scie <n pcan cb ebacilaeteoaks 4) 83 | 50, 000 
1954.....-. ee So | 5 123 | 53, 500 
1053...... a detent eee | 6 8 | 44, 500 
taille: lash ths eichiilatadllcacedtiiatatin nts ircipitatelbadsan dita miatttedads habitus 7 | 9 63, 500 
1951... - ‘ 8 9 45, 500 

ON ascent Sie heh pie eaiiae oh siianl i aia : 495 


Out of an estimated 162 vehicles falling within GSA replacement standards 
during 1959, funds are requested for 124 replacements. The net cost of 124 re- 
placements is calculated as follows: 


Unit Amount 
Vehicles, gross Pe a oe Li bite Sn teal eth bn kta $1, 900 $235, 600 
Sale of old vehicles Sa re ge aes — 200 — 24, 800 
eee bi Zi wcddoacotbadie deme eentead akbeasle | 1, 700 210, 800 
Se i tS ie ee a 100 12, 400 
toenail eee 
a ES a ee le siasiatubsaltae baiiaas 1, 800 | 223, 200 


MULTIACTIVITY ITEMS 


Certain items, which cut across activity lines, must be considered in total for 
the purpose of a comprehensive justification. The multiactivity items are set 
forth hereunder. The applicable portion is shown in the justification for each 
activity concerned and cross-referenced to this part of the justifications. 





| Deten- | 
Inspec- | tion and | Natural-| Patrol | Investi- | Total 
tion deporta- | ization | gation | 
tion | | 
Passenger vehicle replacements: 
r 1(199) 1(92 
Number of replacements. } (18) | (5) | (3) { (132 } (91) { (239) 
*(d) *\i) 
Basic vehicles, net (09) __- ..| $23,400 | $6,500 | $3,900 | $221,600 | $118, 300 | $373, 700 
Delivery costs (03) -. oc) 1 500 300} 12,900} 9,100] 24,600 
Total 25, 200 7,000}  4,200| 234,500 | 127,400 | 398, 300 


joes oA | | | 


! Sedans. 
2 Buses. 


Passenger vehicle replacements 

As of June 30, 1958, the Service will be operating an authorized fleet of 985 
passenger vehicles, consisting of 957 sedans and 28 buses. Out of an estimated 
296 vehicles falling within GSA replacement standards during 1959, funds are 
requested for replacement of 246 (239 sedans and 7 buses). These standards 
have been fixed with a view to replacement of vehicles prior to the time when 
rising costs of maintenance makes further retention uneconomical. Passenger 
vehicles used by the Service average approximately 18,000 miles per annum. 
Passenger vehicles are used for patrol of the border, pursuit of law violators, 
movement of aliens, travel of officers to meet arriving ships and planes at ap- 
pointed times and places, travel in connection with examination and interro- 
gation of naturalization applicants at 781 courts, and for conducting investiga- 
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tions concerning aliens illegally in the United States. A very considerable 
measure of operations efficiency rests upon the dependability of the fleet. 

Replacement of sedans is estimated on the basis of a gross cost of $1,500 per 
vehicle, net $1,300, plus $100 each for delivery charges; replacement of buses 
on the basis of $9,400 per vehicle gross, net $9,000, plus $100 delivery costs. 
Anticipated receipts for the sale of old vehicles are reflected in the estimated 
appropriation reimbursements for the fiscal year 1959. The details making up 
the total cost of replacements (distributed by activities in the tabulation above) 
are as follows: 





| Unit Amount 
Basic vehicles (gross): | 

239 sedans. | $1, 500 $358, 500 
7 buses. . } 9, 400 65, 800 
Total ibivedinsidbannaaaeas ..---| 424, 300 

Sale of old vehicles: | 
ated os sthec-c.cn-c-vaci ie 4Sesoeceomeemp en tire celal cea ae ale 200 | —47,800 
Oe acest cial cacti canta ta ati dc shia ea ae cen 400 —2, 800 
Matic velbietes (net) ....<< caved ccndcccee dn bide sdeedan’ dhalchets sSate Dieta 373, 700 
I is i cin nel i ch a alee ee = a 100 24, 600 
OO a as ois hn raisectemnnrnaichnisn nae eases neem 4 | 398, 300 


The projected age and mileage distribution of the passenger vehicle fleet 
as of June 30, 1958, is as follows: 





Model Age | Number of Average 
vehicles mileage 
| 3 | wal neal 
ae 
Sedans 
1958 1 | 247 | 18, 000 
1957 ..| 2 | 251 28, 000 
1956 } 3 165 47, 000 
1955 i 4 133 72, 000 
1954 ; j 5 | 159 85, 000 
1953 a 6 | 2 87, 000 
Total ea | 957 | 
Buses } 
1958 1 4 10, 500 
1955 | 4 | 6 | 71, 000 
1954 | 5 | 5 | 31, 000 
1953 | 6 4 100, 000 
1952 7 | 8 77, 500 
1951...- 8 l 100, 000 
Total. .___- ctea ; 28 |--- — én 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT REQUESTED FOR REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. As to these airplanes, what kind are they? 

Mr. Louauran. The airplanes are of the observation type. We 
propose to procure, if the money is appropriated, 3 Super Cubs and 1 
Cessna—180. 

The Super Cubs are estimated at $10,900 each and the Cessna—180 
at’ $16,300 each. Included is the radio and the necessary safety 
equipment. 

Mr. Roonry. Where will you get these three Super Piper Cubs and 
the Cessna ? 

Mr. Lovenran. We propose to procure them in the open market 
through solicitation of bids, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these the exact kinds of airplanes that would be 
replaced ? 
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Mr. Loucuran. We would propose to replace 3 Super Cubs which 
are now in operation and 1 aircraft called a Helio-Courier. All of 
these have been in operation for 3 to 4 years. 

Mr. Rooney. Where have they been used and for what purpose? 

Mr. Lovenran. They have been used as observation planes for 
patrol duty, pr imarily along the Mexican border. Experience has 
shown, Mr. Chairman, th: ut light observation planes of this type 
should be replaced after approximately 2,000 hours of service or upon 
reaching the age of 4 years. 

Mr. Rooney. That's all. 

Thank you, Commissioner Swing and gentlemen. 


Fripay, J ANUARY 17, 1958. 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


WITNESSES 


J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PRISONS 

R. W. MEIER, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF PRISONS 

S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 

E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND Expenses, BuREAU OF PRISONS 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








| 

| 

| 

| 

Program by activities 

1, Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners in Federal 
institutions: 
| 
| 





(a) Custody ” $12, 359, 891 $13, 339, 000 $13, 462, 000 

(6) Subsistence (including farming operations) 4, 759, 167 4,915, 500 | 5, 023, 000 

(c) Education and welfare ‘ 2, 090, 938 2, 241, 500 2, 277, 000 
(d) Clothing, allowances, medical expenses, re- | | 

leases, and transfers 1, 926, 715 1, 964, 000 2, 026, 000 

2. Maintenance and operation of institutions 7, 292, 110 7, 206, 000 | 7, 655, 000 

3. Medical services exe | 1'542'820| 12694,000} —1,724, 000 

4. General administration a = | 742, 064 840, 000 843, 000 

Total obligations eee 30,713,705 | 32, 200, 000 | 33, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available | 21, 295 | 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) _- ‘ | 30, 735, 000 | 32, 200, 000 | 33, 000, 000 
| ' 
| 1 
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Ob pet ddtbinamacnaids 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary. -__...-- 

Average grade and salary, eri ides established 
General 

Average salary “of ungraded positions-- 


y Attorney 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__--.- 
Positions other than permé anent- 


Other personal services 


Total personal services 
Travel... 
Transportation of things 
Communication services. 
Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services_ 
Supplies and materials_.......-- 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 
Taxes and assessments. 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
Ov 
11 
13 
15 


Subtotal 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges 


Total, Bureau of Prisons... 


ALLOCATION TO PURLKC 


HEALTH, 


HEALTH SERVICE, 
EDUCATION, 


DEPARTMENT 
AND WELFARI 


OF 


Total number of permanent positions 

Average number of all employees- --. 

Number of employees at end of year 

Average GS grade and salary - - - 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


: Positions other than permanent... 
Other personal services 


Total personal services... 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 
Taxes and assessments 


02 
03 
07 
11 
13 
15 

Total, 


Public Health Service 


Total obligations 


1957 actual 


4, 256 


45 | 
4, 133 | 
4, 237 | 


$4, 691 


“H 16.0 $13, 258 | 
it a 593 | 


$19, 164, 498 | 


212, 893 


984, 325 | 


“20, 361, 716 
367, 293 


710, 025 
34, 187 
374, 451 


, 523, 873 | 
557, 954 | 


124, 338 
34, 700 


4, 558 | 
| 


| 29, 465, 209 
294, 344 


29, 170, 885 


234 
220 
209 


$5, 186 


| 7.4 


$1, 473, 716 


970 


27, 216 | 


1, 501, 902 
8, 819 

20, 954 

4, 368 


1, 050 


= 
5, 727 


1, 542, 820 
30, 713, 705 


» 210 | 


| 1958 estimate | 
} eos 


4, 256 

47 
4, 176 | 
4, 310 


6.2 #4, 731 
| 


16. 0 $13, 330 
4, 6 67 9 


, 537, 000 
222, 000 
1, 052, 000 | 
20, 811, 000 | 
370, 000 | 
250, 000 
135, 000 | 
800, 000 | 
35, 000 | 
375, 000 
6, 270, 000 
405, 000 | 
1, 305, 000 | 
40, 000 | 
10, 000 | 


$19 





pee 


30, 806, 000 | 


300, 000 


| 3 ), 506, 000 


238 
221 | 


221 


5, 363 | 


000 | 
, 300 | 
5, 600 | 
3, 900 | 
000 

, 000 | 
3, 100 | 
2, 500 | 


5, 500 | 
, 000 


, 000 


thence incase 


16.0 $13,473 
$4, 781 


$19, 634, 000 
222, 000 


145, 000 
820, 000 
35, 000 
375, 000 
6, 652, 000 
527, 000 
1, 401, 000 
40, 000 
10, 000 
31, 576, 000 
300, 000 


31, 276, 000 


7.6 


000 
1, 300 
», 600 


900 

, 000 

), 000 
“3 100 
92, 500 


6, 500 


1, 724, 000 


” 33, 000, 000 
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Mr. Rooney. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we shall commence consideration of the appropriation 
requests of the Federal prison system of the Department of Justice, 
which item begins at page 93 of the committee print and at page 1 
of tab 11 of the justifications. 

It wut appear therefrom that the total request for the coming 
fiscal year is in the amount of $37,300,000 which is made up of $33 
million for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons” ; $1.5 million 
for “Buildings and facilities, Federal prison system,” and $2.8 mil- 
lion for “Support of United States prisoners.” 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 1 and 2 of the justi- 
fications, with respect to the item, “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Prisons.” 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements, 1959 estimates 


All appropriations, 1958 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons 
Buildings and facilities, Federal prison system___......_.............--- si 
Support of United States prisoners, Federal prison system ----- 


oesenteekale ... $32, 200, 000 
, 000, 000 
, 550, 000 
es —— $35, 750, 000 


, 900,000 1,000,000 


noe 


Deduct: Adjustments to base, nonrecurring items: Buildings and facilities, Federal 
prison system... : si 


— 


Base for 1959_ . abielldekinds ebckeheannbalnidhsdnbed addled ae | 750, 000 
Net difference, 1959 over 1958 


| 
a | Difference, 
— increase (+-) 
occa | or de- 
Adjusted, 1959 | crease (—) 
1958 a 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons 1$32, 200, 000 1$33, 000, 000 +-$800, 000 
Buildings and facilities, Federal prison system | 1,500,000 | +1, 500, 000 
Support of United States prisoners--- a 2, 550,000 | 2, 800, 000 | +250, 000 
.\ | Peeeeerens inte ’ . 34, 750, 000 37, 300, 000 | +2, 550, 000 2,! 550, 000 


Total estimates of appropriations, 1959 


DIGEST 


The Bureau of Prisons was created by the act of May 13, 1930. The Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons is responsible for the maintenance and operation of all 
Federal penal and correctional institutions, the construction of new prisons and 
facilities, and for the management and confinement of all Federal prisoners. 

Funds are required for the activities of the Federal prison system under 
three separate appropriations: 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons, $33 million 


The funds in this appropriation are needed to operate the institutions of the 
Federal prison system. The increase requested totals only $800,000 and is for 
a heavier workload in prison population, higher prices of supplies and services, 
increased maintenance and equipment costs, retirement contributions for one 
pay period, 30 new positions, and restoration of funds diverted to maintain a 
safe level of employment. 


Buildings and facilities, Federal prison system, $1,500,000 


The amount requested under this appropriation is to provide for a number 
of repair and improvement projects, to complete projects now underway, and 
to commence construction of a new powerplant at the Lewisburg Penitentiary. 
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Support of United States prisoners, Federal prison system, $2,800,000 

This amount is required for the care of prisoners, in non-Federal institutions, 
who are awaiting trial or serving short sentences. The daily contract cost of 
boarding these prisoners in the State and local jails continues to increase. 

Mr. Rooney. With respect to the amount of $33 million there is a 
summary of requirements set forth at page 4, tab 11, of the justifica- 
tions, which page we shall insert at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements, 1959 estimates 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


PMO a Ch SI a corts acme ce a a ee ee $32, 200, 000 
Ue ROE Ure CI cs cn i ce cece ie ane ne eee 32, 200, 000 
permite. * TO nn las eer alae ee 33, 000, 000 
Rnesease over beee@so5i ck ii ea oe ae a ees 800, 000 
Item : Increase 
Custody, care and treatment of prisoners___...__..-~- $158, 000 
Maintenance and operation of institutions__._...-__- 297, 000 
Contributions to retirement fund_____._-__________- 96, 000 
Bevigment : tenmiceietes 6 i oe A ees 122, 000 
RiGee) ARG WRC oviiniini a achtaciniécitititcrstteaattiesitadln 30, 000 
OGTIOTNO OT ari icciee cette hee 97, 000 
800, 000 


Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that this is an increase of $800,000 
over the amount appropriated for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Prisons,” in the current fiscal year. 

We are indeed pleased to have with us this morning—and I think 
we said the same in the committee report last year—the highly capable 
and genial Director of the Federal prison system, the Honorable 
James V. Bennett. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I have a 
general statement here that, perhaps, it would be proper for me to file 
with the committee, but with your permission I should like generally 
to discuss some of our broad problems and some of the things we have 
been doing during the year which I think may be of interest to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Bennett. The Attorney General in his statement has submitted 
the highlights regarding our service, and I do no need to repeat what 
he has said. As he pointed out, our problems are not growing less, but 
at the same time we have some satisfactions. One of them is that, 
despite a workload beyond our estimate, we will probably get through 
the year without having to request a supplementary appropriation for 
ordinary operating expenses. 

Speaking of our workload, may I point out that the size and char- 
acteristics of the prison population are changing considerably. We 
have the highest population in our history. ‘Today it is 500 in excess 
of a year ago, and this makes the ninth consecutive year we have had 
an increased population. The increase is due not so much to a higher 
intake, since actually the number of criminal cases disposed of by the 
courts remains about the same, but the outgo has been slower. The 
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average sentences of prisoners confined has increased over 6 percent 
during the past 2 years. The number released on parole is declining 
and those who are ‘paroled are being held longer than formerly. For 
the first 6 months of this year there have been ‘10 percent fewer paroles 
than for the same period last year. 


PRISON POPULATION TRENDS 


Moreover, the characteristics of our population are changing. We 
have fewer immigration, selective-service, and check cases, who com- 
prise the less serious offender group and more bank robbers, murder- 
ers, rapists, interstate car thieves, and other more serious criminals. 
Bank and postal robbers in our institutions, for example, have more 
than doubled in the past 10 years. Particularly heavy have been the 
narcotic drug cases. Commitments of this group increased 18 percent 
last year. We now have 2,700 narcotic offenders in our institutions, 
compared with 900 10 years ago, an increase of 200 percent. As you 
know, under the Narcotics Control Act of 1956, the courts must im- 
pose mandatory sentences in these cases and most of them are ineli- 
gible to receive either probation or parole. Incidentally, last year 
we received one narcotics case with a life sentence, another with 80 
years, and a sizable number with 20- to 50-year sentences. These 
prisoners are backing up in our prisons at an Increasing rate and not 
only present us with a problem in overcrowding but also serious super- 

vision and custodial problems. 

This past year has been one when we were required to accept an 
increasing number of cases requiring special custodial measures and 
extra supervision—numerous informers for the Bureau of Narcotics, 
whose lives have been threatened—individuals like Squillante, the so- 
called garbage king in New York, who has been threatened; and like 
the Kroll brothers sentenced to execution for rape, over whom we had 
to maintain an around-the-clock watch for 10 months. The extra cost 
of the Kroll brothers’ watch alone amounted to $25,000. 


JUVENILE AND YOUTH OFFENDERS 


Also, we have received more juvenile and youth offenders requiring 
special care and intensified rehabilitative programs. Last year we 
daatead: 431 more juvenile and youth offenders than we did in 1956. 

This change in population has required both greater custodial 
supervision for the increasing number of serious offenders and more 
intensive training and treatment programs for the increasing number 
of youth offenders. Since we have no additional personnel and no 
additional facilities, this has had to be accomplished by robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, by transferring personnel from an institution where no 
extreme emergency exists to one where we are faced with a potential 
breakdown in program, and by increased ingenuity and hard work 
on the part of our institutional personnel. 

Looking to the future I can see no let up in our increasing work- 
load, either in numbers of prisoners or in the changing type of Federal 
prisoner requiring greater supervision and more intensive treatment. 
The narcotic law alone will keep building up our population with 
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prisoners with long sentences, many of whom will actually serve life 
without hope of release. 

But what concerns me even more is the prospect of an accelerated 
rate of youth-offender commitments. The Census Bureau estimates 
that between 1955 and 1965 there will have occurred an increase of 
4,100,000 or 56 percent in the 17 to 21 year old group in the civilian 
population. As TI have pointed. out, we are already witnessing an 
uptrend in this age group. Although we all hope no sizeable pro- 
portion of this increasing youth group in the general population will 
violate our laws, it is only reasonable to assume that some portion 
of that 56 percent increase will find their ways into Federal courts 
and into our institutions. And we have to keep in mind that this 
is the age group which commits the most crime. 

We are not even now prepared to handle the youth commitments 
we are receiving and must transfer quite a number of the older youth 
to institutions for adults. As the Attorney General told you, this 
is a problem we cannot overlook, and if the Federal Government is to 
handle its youth offender problem, as it must, we will soon have to 
give consideration to additional facilities and personnel. 

I am asking for funds for a population of only 20,800 next year. 
This is an extremely conservative figure. The average population 
for the first 6 months of this year has been 20,520 and our population 
is now 20,809. If I were to make the population estimate now rather 
than last spring, it would be higher. 


SENTENCING 





POLICIES 


One of the factors that affect our treatment program as well as our 
day-to-day operations is the sentencing policies of the various Federal 
courts. The widespread disparity in the sentences of the courts makes 
it difficult in many cases for us to gear our treatment and rehabilitative 
program to the varying lengths of sentence and to the needs of each 
individual. Moreover, it is difficult to win the degree of cooperation 
needed to bring about the changes required for true reformation if the 
offender on comparing his sentence with that of another prisoner in 
an approximately similar category has a feeling that he has been 
unjustly treated. There are, of course, many other reasons w hy sen- 
tencing policies should not be too inconsistent. This is a problem that 
has greatly troubled the courts also. We have therefore been working 
closely with a committee of the Judicial Conference studying this 
problem. Congressman Celler has introduced three bills dealing with 
this matter and on which we hope some action will be taken this year. 
COOPERATION WITH STATES 
As time and opportunity have permitted, the top staff of the Bureau 
have been working with a number of States in an effort to improve their 
penal systems. Among other reasons for this cooperative effort is the 
belief that if State systems can be improved there will be less of a 
tendency to depend on the Federal Government to take over some of 
their fugitives, or cases where concurrent Federal and State jurisdic- 
tion exists. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS 


Since our institution at Springfield, Mo., is devoted largely to the 
hospitalization and detention of mentally ill persons charged with or 
convicted of a Federal offense, we have given a great deal of attention 
this past year to the treatment and disposition of such cases. The 
diagnosis and legal status of such individuals pose many problems for 
us. More and more cases are being committed for study and report 
back to the court. Lack of facilities and psychiatric personnel has 
handicapped us greatly in providing the service the courts require. 
In an effort to speed up our reports and develop a set of standards 
acceptable to the doctors, lawyers and judges, we have held a series of 
clinics which have proved quite fruitful. 

To enable us to improve our services in this regard, we are asking 
for a small increase in our medic: il funds. This is for 2 additional 
nurses at Springfield and 3 psychologists—1 for Springfield, 1 for 
Lewisburg, and 1 for Alderson. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The estimate of our needs for our operating appropriation, “Salaries 
and expenses,” is a round $33 million. This includes an incre: ise of 
$800,000. For the “Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners” we are 
requesting an increase of $158,000. This amount is made up of a 
per capita increase of 75 cents to 76 cents, totaling $74,000. To pro- 
vide for a population increase from 20,500 to 20,800 we will need 
$84,000 additional. 

The percapita increase of 1 cent per man per day is to keep up in 
part with the price increases. The reasons for our population in- 
crease I have already outlined. I think our estimate, as I indicated, 
is too low but it was made some time ago and cannot be altered now. 


INSTITUTIONAL MAINTENANCE ESTIMATES 


The next item of increase is $297,000 for “Maintenance and opera- 
tion of institutions.” Under this heading we allocate funds for plant 
and equipment maintenance and repair. This, however, is a net in- 
crease of only $97,000 because $200,000 of this is needed to restore 
funds which had to be transferred from this item to the allotment 
for “Personal services” during the current year to maintain our level 
of employment and absorb unforeseen costs such as holiday pay, over- 
time, periodic pay increases, and so forth. The transfer of $200,000 
from “Maintenance and operation to personal services” was necessary 
for the security and safety of the institutions. The number of officers 
in approved positions as approved by this committee is the barest 
minimum required for our estimated workload. But this past year 
has also been one of rising population and increasing numbers of 
hardened criminals, both of which require strengthening our guard 
forces. Briefly, the continuing cost of periodic pay increases, re- 
classifications, terminal-leave payments, mandatory pay increases for 
Public Health Service employees, and higher overtime payments all 
required more funds which had to be expended at the expense of 
keeping our regular positions filled. 
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I might add again that with each additional year the maintenance 
of our aging facilities and the maze of utilit lines, roads, walks, 

walls, fences, roofs, and so forth, become more difficult and expensive. 
Also, we are now and have been allowing our institutional plant to 
deteriorate because we had no other alternative. 

We are also asking for an increase of $96,000 for our contributions 
to the retirement fund. This is necessary due to the fact that there 
were only 25 pay periods in 1958 for which retirement contributions 
had to be made and in 1959 the full 26 pay periods are involved. 

An amount of $122,000 is requested for equipment replacements. 
Here, again, the actual increase is only $22,000 because $100,000 of 
“K quipment replacement” money had to be diverted to “Personal 
services” so that a safe level of employment could be maintained. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Under the heading, “Medical service,” we are requesting an increase 
of $30,000. This will bring up to $1,724,000 the total which we need 
in 1959 for transfer to the United States Public Health Service. The 
program objectives, organization, workload, and so forth, are fully 
set forth on page 11-22 of our estimates. May I again éxpress my 
appreciation to the Public Health Service for their wholehearted co- 
operation. I don’t know how we could get along without them. The 
medical staffs assigned ta our institutions provide excellent service 
with limited personnel considering the workloads. The $30,000 is for 
5 new positions, including 2 nurses at our Medical Center at Spring- 
field, Mo., as previously detailed. 


The sum of $97,000 is also included in our total to cover 25 new posi- 
tions. We have endeavored to justify each position in considerable 
detail in our estimates beginning at page 11-29 
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BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES APPROPRIATION 


The buildings and facilities appropriation is the fund which pro- 
vides for new construction projects and to make some of the many 
needed major repairs and improvements at our institutions. Of the 
total of $1,500,000 requested, one-third ($500,000) will be used for 
major plant repairs at the 29 different institutions valued at a total 
of at least $200 million. This same amount was given us for this 
purpose in 1957 and 1958. We estimate that our backlog of needed 
plant repairs and improvements now totals more than $3 million. 

The sum of $120,000 is being requested to make some major repairs 
to the main building, No. 68, at Alcatraz. In March 1957 we re- 
quested the Public Buildings Service of GSA to make a survey of 
needed repairs at Alcatraz which, as you know, has serious problems 
of building maintenance due to its age and to salt water spray and 
high winds. They furnished a complete detailed report, with the 
estimated cost as of that time amounting to $155,000. We have se- 
lected the major repairs which cannot be permitted to go undone any 
longer and arrived at this figure. 

Another item in this appropriation is $400,000 for the commence- 
ment of a new powerplant at our penitentiary in Lewisburg, Pa. 
The project was eliminated from our estimates last year by the S sens ite, 
Our need for this project is greater than ever before. The boilers 
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are becoming more hazardous, costs of producing steam are increasing, 
and a serious breakdown is a constant threat. You will note in the 
justification that we are proposing that funds be supplied over a 3- 
year period. This is the first installment on the project, which is now 
estimated to cost $1,750,000. 

The two new institutions we have been attempting to get since 1955 
were not approved as a matter of policy without prejudice to resub- 
mission in the future. 


SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


This appropriation is to defray the cost of boarding Federal pris- 
oners in local jails and State institutions. It is an item we cannot 
control. We must pay the cost of supporting those committed to us 
by the courts. 

The total required, as you know, is directly related to commit- 
ments and we can only make an educated guess as to what they will 
be. We do know that the contract costs continue to rise in line 
with increasing per capita costs for food, clothing, ete. 

I am sorry to have to report that the amount appropriated for the 
current year, $2,550,000, will not be enough to take care of all obliga- 
tions. We have just submitted a supplemental request for $250,000 to 
the Bureau of the Budget to see us through fiscal year 1958. Any un- 
used funds in this appropriation are, of course, turned back to the 
Treasury. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Il am happy to report that we are having a very good year as far 
as our manufacturing activities are concerned. Gross sales reached 
$26,692,012 with net industrial profits of $4,571,109, the second highest 
on record. Fifty-four shops were operated in 23 institutions and 
an average of 4,115 inmates were employed during the year. The 
corporation profits financed a vocational training program which 
provides trade instructions to more than 11,000 inmates—over half 
of the population of our Federal prisons. <A dividend of $1,500,000 
was paid into the Treasury of the United States bringing these pay- 
ments up to a total of § $34 million since 1946. In addition, prison 
industries’ profits are being used to finance the construction of voca- 
tional training shops and related expenses. We are, however, re- 
questing authorization for 9 additional positions at a cost of $42,000 
and other vocational training expenses, totaling $25,000. The addi- 
tional vocational instructors at six of our institutions are most essen- 
tial in expanding and improving the training of the increasing 
number of young men being committed to us. 

Please note that no additional funds are being requested for admin- 
istrative expenses for Federal Prison Industries, Ine. 

May I say a word of appreciation in closing for the loyal manner 
in which our employees have carried on in the face of increasing 
hazards, calls for overtime, the trying nature of their duties and the 
modest salaries they have received. There have been m: iny instances 
where they have responded far beyond the call of duty. For example, 
some 86,000 hours of uncompensated overtime were volunteered by 
our people in fiscal year 1957. The average sick leave taken was just 
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over 5 days per employee per year. They have manfully resisted ef- 

forts at escape, quelled innumerable fights, and remained at their 

posts under extremely difficult circumstances. Assaults on employees, 

for instance, by prisoners occur every year and in 1957 there were 

71 such attacks. We have a fine force to whom we are all grateful. 
Thank you gentlemen for your attention and our needs. 


HieHuients or ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. We should be most pleased to hear from you, Mr. 
Bennett, with reference to some of the highlights of your activities 
during the past year. 

Mr. Bennerr. Let me say first of all that we have had a lot of 
troubles and problems but nevertheless we have one satisfaction, and 
that. is that we do not expect, despite an increase in our prison popu- 
lation and a lot of other unforeseen incidents, to have to come up here 
for a supplementary appropriation unless it be for increased salaries 
or other mandatory items caused by some legislative or administrative 
change over which we have no control. 


REASON FOR INCREASED PRISON POPULATION 


Our workload has increased considerably, the prison population 
being the highest on record. This is the 10th year that it has oat n 
él steady increase and today it is almost 500 above what it was a yea 
ago. That is not, Mr. Chairman, because the number of criminal cases 
in courts have been so much greater than it has been in previous years 
or that our intake has been greater, but, rather, it is because the outgo 
has been much slower. 

Mr. Rooney. That is due to longer prison sentences ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. The average prison sentence has increased 
by about 4 months, or between 6 and 8 percent, as I recall it. Also, 
the number of paroles is down by about 10 percent, and what is the 
most important of all is that we are receiving a considerable number 
of men as a result of the recent Narcotics Control Act with these tre- 
mendously long, mandatory sentences, who are ineligible for parole. 

That has resulted in some very serious situations for us from the 
point of view of administrative problems we face with respect to these 
people who are virtually without hope. It has also increased our 
average population markedly. 


CHANGING CHARACTERISTICS OF PRISON POPULATION 


Speaking of that, please recall that the characteristics of our popu- 
lation have been ch: anging over a series of years. We have been losing 
the immigration law viol: ators, the selective-service violators, the 
whisky violators, and others who have been relatively easy people to 
get along with, so to speak. Instead of that, we are having increasing 
numbers of bank robbers, kidnapers, racketeers, and so forth. The 
number of bank robberies committed has increased almost 100 percent 
in the last 10 years. We are also having an increasing number of 
kidnapers and these narcotics law violators of whom I spoke. 
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AUTOMOBILE THEFTS BY YOUTH OFFENDERS 


Another thing that is happening is that we seem to be getting an 
increasing number of these younger offenders who are stealing auto- 
mobiles. This year we are going to have nearly 4,000 commitments 
of young men and boys who have taken an automobile. U sually they 
are not individuals who are selling the car, or trying to make money 
out of it, but they are trying to escape from some situation—some home 
perhaps—and go off in search of some Eldorado. They are a little 
difficult and expensive group to handle because, ordinarily, they are 
picked up a long distance from their home and we have to transport 
them very considerable distances. They are usually also pretty mixed 
up kids, and while they are not—most of them—assaultive in the usual 
sense of the term, still they are hard to handle in that they have no 
sense of responsibility, are daredevils, and have a number of per- 
sonality aatdiien; particularly some rather serious sex drive cases, 
which is a constant source of trouble to us. 


PRISONER CUSTODY PROBLEMS 


Then, another thing which has been happening, as probably many 
of you know from reading the papers or from Mr. Hoover’s testimony, 
we are getting a considerable number of individuals like, Mr. Chair- 
man, this garbage king in New York—this fellow Squillante. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know him. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am sure you do not know him, but you read the 
New York papers. We have to maintain a special watch over him 
and protect him, and there have been others like that. 

For example, we have had the very distressing and difficult job this 
last year maintaining custody of the Kroll brothers, those two fel- 
lows who raped a woman on a Government reservation in Georgia 
and were sentenced to be executed. 

They were, first of all, serious custody risks, but secondly, they in- 
volved a lot of other problems and, they were suicidal. It is a depress- 
ing kind of story, and perhaps I had better not tell it here. All I 
have to say is that we have had to maintain an around-the-clock cus- 
tody protection for them. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it might be well if you did tell the story. It 
might very well be a powerful justification of your request, and a good 
example of the problems with which you are confronted. 

Mr. Bennett. Well, Mr. Chairman, there were 2 brothers who 
with 2 friends kidnaped a woman in Chattanooga, Tenn., drove 
her to a national park where they raped her. They were captured and 
for 18 months tried every legal maneuver to beat the charge. Mean- 
while one of them escaped from jail and later another escape was 
narrowly thwarted. There was no jail in that area where they were 

safe and so we had to take them over in the Atlanta Penitentiary. 
Spec ial guards around the clock were required. 

They made several attempts at suicide which we thought it was 
our duty to try to prevent, because of course there was no telling up 
until about 1 day before they were to be executed that possibly some 


commutation of sentence might eventuate, or the appeals court might 
require a new trial. 
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For example, one of the things they did 2 days before they were to 
be executed was somehow to manage to get a piece of wire out of their 
beds. With this they cut their wrists and they put their wrists behind 
them and laid on them in such a manner that the officer thought they 
were asleep and did not discover until some time afterward when he 
went into their room, as our officers are required to do, that they had 
almost bled to death. 

We had to rush them over to the hospital and give them blood 
transfusions. They were revived sufficiently so that a few days later 
we took them to the Georgia State Prison where we had a cooperative 
arrangement with the Georgia authorities, and they were electrocuted. 

Now, of course, this gruesome job had an adverse effect on the per- 
sonnel involved, but also it kept the entire institution on edge during 
that time. It was known in all its details to everyone around. Many 
of the prisoners sympathized with them. This required extraordi- 
nary precautions. 

Another problem which causes our costs to rise involves these pro- 
tection cases. For example, those fellows who threw the acid in the 
face of Mr. Victor Riesel. They have had to be carefully guarded to 
see that they are not successful in carrying out threats to harm anyone 
who testifies for the Government. 

There have been other similar cases. To prevent those who wish to 
cooperate with the Government from being threatened and pressured 
by other prisoners requires extra vigilance and money. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF YOUTH CORRECTION ACT 


Now, to change the pace a little, we also have these youth offenders 
and juveniles who have real possibilities of rehabilitation. 

Believing that, perhaps, the new youth institution would have been 
authorized by this time, we last year implemented the Youth Cor- 
rections Act for all of the sections west of the Mississippi River and 
the judges have been using it in increasing numbers because of the 
fact that it provided an indeterminate sentencing procedure which 
most of the judges like. These youthful offenders have been coming 
to us in increasing numbers. In order to do our job properly with 
respect to them we have to bring together our best staff and the men 
who can work most effectively “with this younger group of people. 
We have concentrated our psy chiatric services, our psychological serv- 
ices and our vocational-training services in these institutions and, many 
I say, that on the whole, with considerable success. 

The number of boys who have been in our institutions and who go 
home and make good has surprised me, and I am inclined to be ‘opti- 
mistic, as you know, about these people. However, what worries us 
at the moment is that they are increasing in numbers; first of all, be- 

sause there seem to be more automobiles to steal, and there seem to be 
always brighter places to go than wherever they happen to be; and 
then, sec ondly, and most importantly, of course, because the age group 
from 17 to 23 or 24 is the one most susceptible to crime. It is this 
difficult, adolescent period that contributes so heavily to our popula- 
tion. That group is increasing in the general population and, of 
course, as the exposure increases, the gre: iter the number coming to us. 
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We are asking, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for an appropriation 
to care for 20,800 prisoners this next year. That is a very conservative 
estimate because, as a matter of fact, our present population today is 

20,809. As you know, our present estimates are based upon a popula- 
tion of 20,500, and I am sure our average population this year will 
go beyond that pars ite, but I hope we are going to be able to make 
certain changes, as I indicated previously, that will make it unneces- 
sary to come up here for any additional funds. 


NEED FOR A UNIFORM SENTENCING POLICY 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure you, as an attorney and former prosecutor, 
and you, Mr. Clevenger, also, would be interested in another thing we 
have been trying to do this year. We have been trying to see if we 
could do something about this question of disparity and inconsistency 
in sentencing. Iam particularly interested in that, not only because it 
affects our population, but mostly because we cannot do our job right 
if the sentence is out of all proportion to what the needs of the offender 
may be, expressed in terms of the amount of time to be spent in our 
institution. 

For example, there is no use sending us a youngster for a period of 9 
months in the hope that we can rehabilitate him during that time by 
teaching him any special skill. On the other hand, there is no use 
sending one of these fellows to us for an atrociously long sentence, so 
that he is so embittered and has such a deep feeling of injustice that 
he will not cooperate. It makes it impossible to reach him. 

Then, too, the judges are very much disturbed about this. 

Congressman Celler, as I presume all of you realize, has introduced 
some bills, on which he expects to holding hearings sometime this 
fall, to try to deal with this question. One finds sentences for the 
same type of offense, and for substantially the same type of person, 
varying over a very wide range. The easiest way to look at it is with 
respect to probation. One will find probation used in the New Eng- 
land area, for instance, in nearly 60 percent of the cases. One will 
find probation used in some of the other areas, such as western Ten- 
nessee, in about 15 percent of the cases. One will find an average 
sentence in two adjoining districts, for instance, for liquor-law viola- 
tions in South Carolina—two adjoining districts—where the amount 
of time spent for bootlegging in western South Carolina is twice the 
amount of time meted out by the eastern district of South Carolina 
for the same offense. 

Another very wide difference in sentencing policies is found in Ok- 
lahoma, for example. The sentences for liquor-law violations in west- 
ern Oklahoma are anywhere from 2 to 3 times the length of sentence 
that they are in the adjoining district of northern Oklahoma. 

That unsatisfactory situation has been pretty generally recognized. 
It has been one of the problems that has troubled the Judicial Con- 
ference for some time. They have had a spec ial committee working 
on it, of which Judge Laws is chairman. Chief Judge Parker has 
also been devoting a good deal of attention to it. The chief justice 
also is interested in it. We are hopeful that out of this study will 
come some suggested changes which will be helpful, and bring about 
not mathematical sameness but a more consistent policy for treatment 
of like cases. 
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These suggested changes in sentencing methods range over a very 
wide range, all the way “from the kind of system they have in Cali- 
fornia where the judge has nothing whatever to say about the sen- 
tence, but merely commits the person to the institution for the maxi- 
mum period authorized by law, and a special board determines what 
the maximum sentence is, and when they shall be eligible for parole. 
They range all the way from that, and a completely indeterminate 
sentencing system to some modified form of the present definite sen- 
tencing plan. 

Congressman Celler’s bills do two things: First of all, they pro- 
vide for a system whereby the judges would get together and discuss 
these problems, and see if they could not, perhaps, arrive at same gen- 
eral sentencing policy y. 

Congressman Celler’s other bill proposes that the judge, in addition 
to setting the maximum sentence, may also set the minimum, so that 
there can be a wider range of dise retion for the Parole Board between 
the minimum and the maximum, or a greater sharing of respsonsi- 
bility between the executive agencies and the courts. 

Then, there is a very considerable group of people who feel, Mr. 
Chairman, that there should be some method of review of sentences by 
some higher authority. 

The proposal that has been made—and, incidentally, not too well 
accepted, but it has been made by many very thoughtful people—is 
that the defendent or the offender should have the right to appeal his 
sentence not only as to law, but as to its length, as they do in England, 
as they do in Massachusetts, as they do in Connecticut and so on. 

The Appeals Board would have the authority not only to lower the 
sentence, but to increase the sentence. That is the system of sentence 
review used in Massachusetts. In Massachusetts the chief judge desig- 
nates two trial judges and an appeals judge to hear the cases of these 
people who have been aggrieved by the length of their sentence. 

Well, actually, very few appeals have gone to this Board of Review, 
first of all because they feel that they might get an increased sentence, 
and secondly, because they have usually had no good ground on which 
to base their argument. But the result has been that it has kept things 
pretty well in balance. We do not find these tremendous fluctuations 
as in the Federal sytsem. Well, anyway, what I wanted to say was 
that we have been trying to cooperate with the committee and with 
Congressman Celler in these matters, and I am hopeful that something 
will be done about it. 


DETERMINATIONS OF MENTAL COMPETENCY FOR CRIME 


Another thing, Mr. Chairman, that has no doubt been called to your 
attention is this problem of mental competency for crime. As you 
gentlemen know, we have a hospital at Springfield, Mo., to which the 
courts commit individuals who are believed by the court to be men- 
tally ill. They send them to us for diagnosis and for recommendation 
as to whether or not they are sufficiently ill mentally to be irresponsible 
for the crimes they have committed. This is one of the great un- 
solved and controversial sections of the law. 

We have had some very serious problems connected with this be- 

cause of presentation of the psychiatric testimony in courts, so that 
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it would be understandable to the jury and so that the judge could 
make the right kind of charge to the jury, and so that the public 
could be protected from such individuals adequately. There is a 
difference in the rules between the different Federal districts. Here 
in the District of Columbia, as you no doubt know, the so-called 
Durham rules applies, which says that an individual who is mentally 
ill or who has a mental disorder is not criminally responsible if the 
act he has committed is the product or the result of this mental illness. 
He could be mentally ill and his act, of course, could have no rela- 
tionship to that mental illness, and then he would be criminally 
responsible. 

n most of the Federal jurisdictions, however, the so-called Mc- 
Naughton rule applies where, if the defendant knows the difference 
between right and wrong and knows the nature and quality of his 
act, then he is responsible even though he might have what the psy- 
chiatrist would term a mental illness. 

There are a lot of borderline cases which are extremely difficult 
to diagnose. It is my unfortunate responsibility to have to reach a 
yes or no answer with regard to these cases when I submit them to 
the courts and, unfortunately, there is a difference of opinion among 
the courts as to what factors we should take into account in deter- 
mining this question of mental responsibility. 

We have a very famous case right here outside of Washington of 
a man who writes very threatening letters. ‘The judge here in this 
District has found the man to be “mentally ill. I sent him out to 
Springfield, and he filed a writ of habeas corpus in that court out 
there, and the judge on the same evidence and the same testimony 
finds that he knows the difference between right and wrong because, 
among other things, he says so. He says, “Sure, I know this is wrong, 
and I know that I should not be sending these letters to my brother- 
in-law, but he is a no-good so-and-so, and that is the way I feel 
about it.” 

So the judge out there promptly sends him back here for trial, and 
we are in the unfortunate position of having to move that fellow 
back and forth 2 or 3 different times. Finally he has been taken over 
by the State authorities. 

But what I want to say is this, Mr. Chairman: By way of a con- 
structive approach in this matter we have been holding some clinics 
out at Springfield where we have our psychiatrists and some outside 
psychiatrists, some Federal judges, and a number of lawyers, and so 
on, who sit down and consider these cases on a case-by-case basis. 

I do not believe one can make up his mind with regard to what 
one’s views are on this whole question unless one can see the person, 
and unless you can hear the individual involved, and unless you can 
hear the reports of the psychiatrist. 

So we report on the case. These are borderline cases, and we bring 
the fellow in and then after the examination has taken place before 
the audience, then we sit down and discuss it. We have had very 
good results in changing many points of view. My own point of 
view has changed in that ‘regard. I would be very happy to have any 
member of this committee or any lawyer who is particularly interested 
in this problem—and as you know there are a lot of them—to attend 
these clinics. 
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Just by way of an illustration, take a case of amnesia, Mr. Chair- 
man. At our last meeting we had an amnesia case. Here was a 
veteran who had been seriously wounded in the war. He had a 
crippled hand, and he had gone through a set of very serious opera- 
tions, and bone transplants, and things of that sort, t, and had recovered 
sufficiently to get a job as a steam-shovel operator in Florida. He did 
well, and made a lot of money, but he would have, he claimed, these 
occasional blackouts. 

At any rate, he was arrested in the city of Atlanta in a stolen truck. 
When he got into custody he acted peculiar and the probation officer, 
the FBI agent, the marshal, and everyone all said to the judge, “There 
is something the matter with this guy.” 

So they sent him to us for a mental examination, and under a 
series of treatments he recovered and is perfectly normal. 

You could talk to him and he was an engaging personality and 
you would like the guy, and say “this fellow is fine and perfectly 
capable of standing trial in the sense that he could advise with his 
lawyer, and so on,” but with a complete blackout as to the offense. 
Therefore, the question was, was he capable and competent of stand- 
ing trial, and guilty of this offense? So, we discussed the case for 
some length of time just with him and we have not yet resolved what 
we can do about it. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, could he not stand trial and set up amnesia 
as a defense / 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, but what the doctors say, Mr. Chairman, is 
that they are afraid there might be a relapse. These psychiatrists 
are unwilling in this particular case—— 

Mr. Rooney. You mean he might get an attack of amnesia again 
and commit another crime ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rooney. I thought each crime was charged by itself. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, of course, you have that additional problem 
where the law requires that he must be held so long as he is dangerous. 
The law requires that he be held if he is dangerous to an offici al, prop- 
erty, or interest of the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bennett. We had a case up there, Mr, Chairman, which was 
one of our most striking cases. This fellow could not use his leg. 
He hollered about his leg, and he walked around with his ankle dis- 
torted. The doctors X-rayed him and looked him over, and could 
not find a thing wrong with him. So one of the doctors hypnotized 
him and put him through a series of hypnotic episodes. Under this 
hypnosis they led him through various phases of his life, and then 
they began to ask him while he was under hypnosis to walk around. 
He got up out of his wheelchair with his bandaged leg, and walked 
around. They did that 2 or 3 times, and then they woke him up while 
he was walking under hypnosis. He found himself walking around 
the room and he says “I’m all right.” 

So, he is all right, but I cannot get the psychiatrists to say that 
this fellow was cured, and’that he was all right and that he was 
safe to be discharged. So, we still have him under observation. 

What I wanted to point out, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
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committee, was that we are trying to assist in Genvlousns some stand- 
ards and criteria to aid the court in determining this very difficult 
problem of mental illness and mental responsibility for crime, 


SALARIES AND ExPenses, Bureau or Prisons 


Getting down, Mr. Chairman, to our appropriation for salaries 


and expenses of the Bureau of Prisons for the next year, it is around, 


or it is exactly $33 million. This, as you have previously noted, is 


an increase of some $800,000. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted at this point in the 
record pages 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Objectives—Our objectives as prescribed by statute include the safekeeping, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of all Federal offenders. To this end we must 
provide suitable and diversified housing facilities efficiently and economically 
managed. In addition to executing faithfully the orders of the court we are 
charged with finding ways and means of protecting the public by inculcating 
in the persons committed to our custody the attitudes, skills, and abilities 
essential to making them self-respecting and law-abiding members of the 
community. 

To accomplish this we must maintain and restore health, diagnose and treat 
abnormalities, teach where necessary the rudiments of an elementary academic 
education, provide useful and stimulating employment, and discover and remove 
the basic causes and handicaps leading to antisocial acts or attitudes. Our 
basic problem then, and one to which all others are related, is to an extent 
paradoxical, since we must use imprisonment and punishment to achieve a quite 
different purpose; namely, rehabilitation. 

Our aim is to reach these objectives realistically and economically within the 
limitations of our appropriation, facilities, and programs and bearing in mind 
the relatively short time the majority of offenders are under our control. 

Organization.—We are presently operating 27 institutions, varying in char- 
acter from the maximum security penitentiary to the minimum security prison 
camp, and the Alaskan jail system, as follows: 

Penitentiaries at Alcatraz Island, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Leavenworth, Kans.; 
Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, Wash.; and Terre Haute, Ind. 

Reformatories at Alderson, W. Va. (for women); Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno. 
Okla. ; and Petersburg, Va. 

Correctional institutions at Ashland, Ky.; Terminal Island, Calif.; Danbury, 
Conn.; Englewood, Colo.; La Tuna, Seagoville, and Texarkana, Tex.: Milan, 
Mich.; and Tallahassee, Fla. 

Prison camps at Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz.; and 
Florence, Ariz. 

The National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C., and a camp at 
Natural Bridge, Va. 

The detention headquarters at New York City. 

The medical center for Federal prisoners at Springfield, Mo. 


- 


Alaskan jail system (5 major jails and 1 camp). 


The estimated distribution of personnel (man-years) by activities for the 
fiscal year 1958 is as follows: 
Activity 
1. Custody, care, and treatment: Man-years 
(@). Ousted’ «2 6 ee eee i sdicentiiaaibuartsddihancobaadeees 2, 730 
(b) Subsistence (including farming operations) 264 
(c) Education, welfare, transfers 315 
Maintenance and operation of institutions : 
(a) Administrative 262 
(3) Matitenatee and etiities.— 8.3. 440 
Bh ediiens. wii Wiii noi a i 6 ae aioe 221 
. General administration 118 


Subtotal__- 


PROGRAM 


The program of the Bureau of Prisons is divided into the four activities shown 
in the schedule: 


1. Custory, care and treatment of prisoners in Federal institutions 

This activity involves all of the direct cost of caring for and supervising the 
prisoners including custodial, food, farm, clothing, welfare, medical and religious 
supplies and services and the salaries of the supervisory personnel, 


2. Maintenance and operation of institutions 


This includes all administrative expenses and services, the cost of maintaining 
and operating the buildings and facilities, the utility systems and the motor 
vehicle fleets. Equipment replacement funds are also involved as are the salaries 
of the employees assigned. 

8. Medical services (allocation to Public Health Service) 

Salaries of commissioned officers and civil-service employees and expenses 

incident to change of stations. 


4. General administration 
Central office expenses and salaries of personnel required in the overall di- 
rection, coordination and management of the Federal prison system. 


WORKLOAD 


The number of institutions in operation and the average inmate population 
reflects the workload of the Federal prison service. The prison population 
continues to increase because the average sentences are longer, the parole rate 
is low, and commitments for a number of crimes are increasing. 

The following “Capacity and average daily population” statement lists the 
installations, the normal capacity of each, and the average daily population for 
1957 and previous years. 
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Capacity and average daily population, Federal prison system—Fiscal years 1951 
through 1957 


| eS ee | 
| Normal 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 1957 
capacity | | } 


ee = - - | 


Alcatraz 336 232 232; 235| 273| 205) 286 271 
Atlanta 2,103 | 2,161 | 2,240 | 2,267] 2,341 | 2,504] 2,532] 2,611 
Leavenworth_. 1, 976 2,204 | 2,302 | 2,289 | 2, 458 | 2 578 | 2,526 2, 468 
Lewisburg... a | 1, 422 1,171 | 1,233] 1,267] 1,353 1, 273 1, 408 1, 428 
MeNeil Island__- 760 | 1,197 | 1,134] 1,167] 1,347] 1,346] 1,252 | 1,248 
Terre Haute 1,114} 1,074] 1,078 | 1,086] 1,189]| 1,250) 1,237] 1,243 
Alderson__- 453 440 | 445 511 | 527 | 584 545 527 
Chillicothe. 1, 451 1,193 | 1,083 1,056 | 1,161 | 1,102| 1,173 1, 166 
El Reno 1, 146 981 952 959 | 958 972 951 981 
National Training School__- 288 330 350 387 | 432 | 411 | 404 443 
Petersburg - -. 618 621 | 616 669 704 | 753 796 748 
Springfield_-__ 1, 132 RRR R92 930 | 1,012 1,051 | 1,046 1,013 
Ashland 463 585 | 541 | 577 543 | 490 498 500 
Danbury 527 423 382 | 411 512 f3 56 540 
Englewood _.- 488 362 350 363 387 372 379 416 
La Tuna. --- 484 641 700 | 649 | 725 | 72 511 532 
Milan 563 654 | 649 638 | 633 642 666 650 
New York 133 213 | 191 157 174 191 202 200 
Seagoville___ 417 404 329 419 46) 462 148 468 
Tallahassee __ 598 419 452 428 506 598 632 628 
Terminal Island 785 48 549 681 
Texarkana 369 464 | 483 492 511 488 474 472 
Avon Park _. | | 29 97 32 

Florence 350 | 59 154 285 306 184 149 
Mill Point___. 250 180 | 16 172 216 299 | 240 238 
Montgomery -- 276 188 | 174 162 188 241 248 268 
Natural Bridge. 75 58 | 66 62 70 69 67 67 
Tucson 250 200 | 224 188 248 242 155 156 
Tule Lake % 5 53 

Wickenburg ; ll 86 

Alaskan jail system... 250 215 204 220 


Total_- 19,077 | 17 


, 283 | 17,424 | 17,931 | 19,245 | 20,039 | 20, 209 20, 332 


Increases requested for 1959 


1. Custody, care, and treatment of prisoners___-- $158, 000 


For increased costs in caring for prisoners and an increase in 
the average population. 
2. Maintenance and operations of institutions__.._.__--- Sknmas || Seay Oe 
For increased costs of maintaining and operating the institutions 
and to restore funds diverted to personal services. 
8. Contributions to retirement fund_____~-- piicaaded ..._ 96, 000 
To increase the retirement contribution in ac ccorda ance with P ub- 
lic Law 854, 84th Congress. Amount for full year in 1959 is re- 
quired whereas in 1958 contributions were made for only 25 of the 
26 pay periods. 
4. Equipment replacements 
To provide for higher cost of equipment replacements and to 
restore funds diverted to personal services. 
5. Medical services 30, 000 
To increase allocation for the U. 8. Public Health Service so 
that 5 new positions may be provided. 
Sr UN a a oct talenislictn ch banagnipenbnnGnpanbiipuietiias 97, 000 
For 25 new positions in the Federal prison system. 


I assis sistent ahah Sel ics a eal ae 800,000 


CUSTODY, CARE, AND TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennett. The $800,000 increase is made up, first of all, of an 
increase of $158,000 for the custody, care, and treatment of prisoners 
or our so-called per canita items such as food, clothing, and the like. 

That involves, Mr. Chairman, an increase of 1 cent in our per capita 
cost of food, clothing, transportation, and other incidentals of that 
kind, from 75 cents to 76 cents per man per day, or a total of $74,000. 

As I indicated also, we are anticipating an increase in our popula- 
tion of 300, from 20,500 to 20,800. That makes up the $158,000. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


The other item of increase we are asking for is an amount for the 
maintenance and operation of our institutions. That is to say, for 
upkeep of our plant, for roofs, for repairs of one kind and another. 
But that is not so large as it seems because it contains only $97,000 net 
increase for next year. 

We are asking for $200,000 to enable us to restore funds which were 

taken out of our maintenance allotments in order that we could keep 

up our personnel strength to the level of employment which has been 
approved by this committee. We had to do that because we were 
required to absorb certain unforeseen costs such as extra holiday pay, 
extra overtime and, of course, we have an actual population over our 
estimates. So, we are asking for $200,000 to enable us to go ahead 
with the minor projects which have been authorized prev iously by this 
committee, and $97,000 in excess to take care of additional mainte- 
nance costs for next year. 


EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENTS 


There is a similar item in our equipment appropriation. This fund 
I have just been talking about goes for maintaining our roofs and 
painting and taking care of the “buildings and things of that kind, 
but we also have a separate allotment or separate item for our major 
equipment used on our telephone systems, our farms, our culinary 
facilities, ovens, furniture and things of that kind. We are asking 
for an $122,000 increase all told, but $100,000 of that amount is to 
enable us to restore money that we had to take this year to care for 


unforeseen personnel emergencies. 


BUDGETARY CLASSIFICATION OF MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, we find under “Buildings and facilities, 
Federal prison system”, which is shown at page 24 of the blue budget 
summary for the Department of Justice, that you have an item of 
$500,000 entitled “Special repairs and improvements.” 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have such items in both “Salaries and ex- 
penses”, and in “Buildings and facilities?” 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Roongy. Why do you do that? Why should not this be in one 
lump item at one place ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Perhaps that would be better, but we embarked 
upon a program, you will perhaps recall, some years ago of taking 
these minor maintenance items and including them in our overall 
operating expenses. These are operating costs—day-to-day operating 
costs. These others are re items of repair. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; and I did not like it at the time, and I believe 
I said so. 

Now, we have a situation which I do not think is exactly proper. 

Mr. Bennett. I think, Mr. Chairman, that what we really ought 
to have is one item, and put it in a separate appropriation, if you 
would like, for maintenance and upkeep of buildings. As it is, it 
distorts my operating costs. I would like to see it that way, but 
there seems to be a feeling on the part of some of the budget makers 
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that it would be better to include these minor items of repair as a 
cost in our regular operating appropriation. Is that not right, Mr. 
Meier? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett, Is that not right, Mr. Andretta? Is not that the 
way they feel about it? 

Mr. Meter. You see, Mr. Chairman, there are numerous minor 
maintenance items which are required at the institutions every day 
which involve, maybe, $100 or $200, and those are the little jobs 
that we have had to defer when we transferred the money. 

Mr. Anpretta. These items under the “Buildings and facilities” are 
in the line of capital improvements. The other is more to keep the 
machinery running in the way of repairs and day-to-day things. For 
example, if you put a new roof on, that is a capital expenditure, 
whereas, if you get a hole in the roof as a result of lightning or 
something and repair it, that is a day-to-day repair. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES, SPECIAL REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. Now, this item shown at page 24 of the blue budget 
summary for special repairs and improvements involves $500,000 ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right. 

Mr. Meter. Those are major items. We have a list of those if you 
would like to see the difference. 

Mr. Bennett. This list reflects a fair sample of what they are. 

Mr. Meter. That is what we use the $500,000 in the capital appro- 
priation for. 

Mr. Roonsy. What is this sheet [indicating] ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is just a list of the items which we will under- 
take to do with the $500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. This is your overall program which comes to $1,584,- 
000 ? 

Mr. Bennert. That is correct. That is the amount we would like 
to have, but we are getting only $500,000. 

Mr. Roonry. You asked the President’s Bureau of the Budget. for 
this amount ? 

Mr. Bennett. We submitted this list to them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And what did they allow you? 

Mr. Bennett. $500,000. That is the same amount which we have 
this year. 

Mr. Roonry. I thought you were only allowed about $200,000 by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Anpretra. Not on the buildings. That was the one where I 
said the big cut was last year. 

Mr. Roonry. We were led to understand when we had previous 
testimony from the Department of Justice with regard to this that 
the figure $4.4 million concerned the two new and additional prisons 
which the President’s Bureau of the Budget turned down this year. 

Mr. Anpretra. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonry. We understood the $4.4 million figure applied to the 
two new prisons. 

Mr. Anpretra. No; the buildings and facilities. They asked for 
$5.9 million, and they got $1.5 million. 
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Mr. Rooney. So, that would be the cut that I referred to as $4.4 
million ¢ 

Mr. AnprertTa. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Now of the cut of $4.4 million, how much of that was 
in connection with the 2 new prisons ? 

Mr. Bennett. $3.2 million, was it not? 

Mr. Meter. $3.5 million. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the other $900,000 for ? 

Mr. Merer. There were two chapels involved, and a school. I do 
not remember the exact amounts. There were some other projects 
which were eliminated, such as the Alaska jails. 


ADDITIONAL CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Rooney. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for some addi- 
tional chaplains? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir; we had some, which were not allowed, in the 
preliminaries. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ask for them? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you ask for? 

Mr. Bennett. One chaplain. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, if you asked for but 1 chaplain, what about 
this sorry story which appears on page 31 of the justifications wherein 
you say you should have a total of 4 additional chaplains, 1 each at 
Alderson, Ashland, La Tuna, and Texarkana? 

Mr. Meter. We did not ask for four in the formal budget request. 

Mr. Roonry. Why not? Why do you come to us with this sad 
story at page 31 of the justifications in which you say—and I am 
reading: 

Actually we should have a total of 4 additional chaplains, 1 each at Alderson, 
Ashland, La Tuna, and Texarkana, but the appropriation limitation will not 
permit the appointment of more chaplains. 

What appropriation limitation is there in this 1959 budget? 

Mr. Bennett. There is no specific limitation, of course, on that, 
but the total number of allowed positions does not provide for that. 

Mr. Meter. There was a ceiling established. 

Mr. Rooney. Who made the ceiling ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Well 

Mr. Rooney. With reference to this 1959 budget, who made this 
ceiling ? 

Mr. Bennett. It was a cooperative thing between the Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you ask the Department of Justice for four full- 
time chaplains? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the estimated cost for the four chaplains? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, about $32,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly how much? I want this information at this 
point in the record. 

Mr. Bennett. About $32,000, but I will put into the record the 
correct figures. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The estimated annual cost of the 4 chaplains was $25,560. 
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Mr. Rooney. Why was this turned down by the Attorney General, 
Mr, Andretta? Why was this ‘request of $32,000 for chaplains turned 
down by the Attorney General ? 

The chaplains might be able to do a great deal more in regard to 
the ‘problems disc ussed this morning than these psychiatrists. 

Mr. Anpretra. Well, actually, the Bureau of the Budget gave us 
a ceiling. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the ceiling? 

Mr. Annrerra. The ceiling was $230 million, I believe, if I recall 
correctly, or, maybe, less than that. It may have been less than that. 

Mr. Merer. I think it was $225 million. 

Mr. Anprerra, Yes; and we had an alternate estimate with the 
$225 million so that when we got it we were faced with the fact that 
we had to fit the whole departmental operation into about the same 
amount of money we had in 1957 and, there was no room to make 
any increases except in those areas where we could reduce a little 
and add at other places. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you not cut down on some of the administra- 
tion money or some of the other items such as equipment ? 

Mr. Bennerr. We have a very small, tight operation. 

Mr. Roonry. Could you not cut down on some of these other things 
so as to provide these four chaplains? I always thought you felt 
that these chaplains were highly important in these institutions, 
Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; I think they are of the utmost importance, 

Mr. Reonery. This is all very interesting. Although you say that 
you should have a total of 4 additional chaplains, you are asking for 
only 1 at $6,390 for Texarkana, Tex. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, Mr. Chairman. At these other places we have 
a part-time chaplain. To be sure, that is not the ideal solution. He 
comes only on special occasions, and Sundays, as a rule. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


CHAPLAIN, GS-11, TexaRKANA, TEx., $6,390 


The Federal Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Tex., maintained an aver- 
age population of 472 men in fiscal year 1957 without the services of a full-time 
chaplain. To fill a more immediate need at a larger institution, it was necessary 
to transfer a chaplain position from Texarkana to Terminal Island, Calif. 
Actually, we should have a total of 4 additional chaplains—1 each at 
Alderson, Ashland, La Tuna, and Texarkana, but the appropriation limitation 
will not permit the appointment of more chaplains. The vital role of full-time 
chaplains in the rehabilitation and treatment of prisoners in a penal institution 
needs no emphasis here. Regular religious services and full programs are most 
important to the men and women of our institutions, to say nothing of the 
benefits of religious counseling and guidance, admission interviews, participation 
in the classification procedure and religious group activities such as Bible 
classes, choirs, etc. With part-time chaplains, the best that can be done is to 
have short religious services once a week. 

A full-time chaplain is urgently needed at Texarkana. 


Mr. Rooney. You state: 


With part-time chaplains, the best that can be done is to have short religious 
services once a week. 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see how you are going to save too much money 
when you are trying to save $20,000 or $25, 000 on needed chaplains. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Well, Mr. Chairman, then to get back to this item 
of “Maintenance,” what I am trying to say is that we are asking for 
substantially the same amount for this maintenance and upkeep item 
for our minor repairs next year as we are for this year. 

Mr. Roonry. At the same time that you are allowed to request but 
one chaplain, how many new employees have been approved by the 
President’s Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Bennett. 25 all told. 

Mr. Rooney. It is 29; is it not? 

Mr. Burrs. I believe the figure is 30 all told. 

Mr. Meter. 30 altogether; 5 for the Public Health Service staff, 
and 25 for our regular staff. 

Mr. Rooney. This chaplain you have requested would be in addi- 
tion to those ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. No; that is 1 of the 25. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the list of the new positions ? 

Mr. Meter. At page 29 of the justifications, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you want me to justify those, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. How could you reach as much as $32,000 when you 
ask for 1 chaplain at page 31 of the justifications for $6,3904 

Mr. Bennett. How did I reach the figure of $32,000 ? 

Well, I was wrong about that, Mr. Chairman. I had figured that 
based upon the average salary. 

Mr. Rooney. It is always delightful to do business with you, Mr. 
Bennett, because you always admit when you are wrong. 

Mr. Bennetr. I admit gracefully, I hope, when I am wrong. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the regular grade of a chaplain, GS-11, at 
$6,390 ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; at an institution of this size. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, what about these other institutions? 

Mr. Bennetrr. Some of them are larger institutions, and the chap- 
lains are, I think, in the next higher grade. Of course, my guess was 
when I made it off the cuff, based on the average salary of a chaplain, 
and I think that figure is about $8,000 in our service, across the board. 
We have some very fine men, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, when you asked the Attorney General for 4 
chaplains including 1 at Texarkana, Tex., what was the exact “eo 
and grades ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I will have to submit that later on. 

(The information requested follows :) 

No specific mention was made in our preliminary budget estimates to the 
Department for fiscal year 1959 which included 134 additional positions, there- 
fore the Budget Review Commission was not aware of the inclusion of 4 full- 
time chaplains, GS—11, at $6,390 each, at the following institutions : 

Federal Correctional Institution, Texarkana, Tex. 
Federal Correctional Institution, La Tuna, Tex. 
Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, Ky. 
Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. Va. 

The estimates, as formally submitted to Bureau of the Budget, included only 
the one position at Texarkana. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to go ahead, now 
while we are on it, and tell you about the rest of those jobs there! 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 
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DETAILS OF REQUESTED INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bennerr. We are asking for a total of five clerks to enable us, 
in part, to supply the incre: ased load in our parole offices, and also 
to enable us to put civilian clerks in some of the positions where 
we are now having to use inmates. 

The inmates work in our parole offices, and in our records offices. 
Information contained in the individual files of some prisoners is 
leaking out of the institution and causing trouble. I just this week 
received a letter from a United States Federal judge who was dis- 
turbed considerably because one of the men he had sent to us who 
had been an informer and who testified for the Government had 
been threatened because his part as an informer had been disclosed 
to other men in the institution. He claimed his life was being 
threatened. Well, I explained to the judge that while we tried as 
hard as we could to guard our records, but since we had to use inmate 
clerks occasionally information was leaked to other prisoners. 

Well, this is just an experiment, Mr. Chairman, to see if we can 
overcome this difficulty. We have hundreds of these people working 
on our records. 

We have discussed the chaplain position. We are also asking for 
ene classification and parole officer to take care of the increased load 
in that area. 

We are asking for 2 junior stewards, I to be located in Atlanta, 
and one to be at Terminal Island. These are the men who prepare 
the food. Investing in civilian service of this kind pays us good 
dividends because it saves our food from being wasted, and generally 
helps us to improve the diet. 

We also are asking for three mechanical positions to assist us with 
our repair work at Leavenworth, Springfield, and Terminal Island. 
One of these is for a garage mechanic at Leavenworth, another is 
for a maintenance mechanic at Springfield, and another is for a 
mechanic at Terminal Island. 

We also are asking for an increasing of 13 correctional officers and 
that is just the number that we need to keep pace with the growing 
population of our institutions. 

That is a total, Mr. Chairman, of $97,015. 


MILITARY PRISONERS 


Mr. Roonry. When you gave us the figure with regard to present 
population—and that was 20,809, if I recall correctly—how many 
of those are military prisoners? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, I would have to supply that information for 
the record to be exact about it, but I can estimate it very closely. I 
would estimate it was 900. The number of military prisoners in 
our institutions is decreasing. We have taken scarcely any military 
prisoners this year. The only ones we have taken this year have 
been those who are problem cases which the Army is unable to handle. 
We have virtually no prisoners from the Air Force or from the Navy. 
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The other large item in our appropriation, Mr. Chairman, is this 
“buildings and facilities” item to which you have previously referred 
as appearing on page—— 

Mr. Roonry. Wait just a minute on that. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS IN FEDERAL PRISONS 


Mr. Roonry. How many psychologists do you have in the Federal 
Prison System now ¢ 
Mr. Bennett. A total of 7 psychologists, Mr. Chairman. 


EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the equipment replacement item of 
$122,000, where is the breakdown of that ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is one of those items, Mr. Chairman, that 
enables us to replace major equipment items, such as machines, shop 
equipment, beds, lockers, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the schedule with regard to that? 

Mr. Bennett. There is no detailed schedule, 

Mr. Roonry. How do you arrive at the figure of $122,000 then ? 


—m—e 


Mr. Bennett. Out of our experience and the amount that we spent 
in previous years. 

Mr. Rooney. This is an educated guess? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. It represents our minimum needs. Mr. 


Chairman, our equipment is old, inadequate and made up of a lot of 
hand-me-down stuff. 


Mr. Roonry. Where are the figures? 


Mr. Bennett. How much we spent on various items of equipment? 
Mr. Roonry. No, you want an increase of $122,000. Where is the 
breakdown ? 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Meier may explain that. 


BREAKDOWN OF MAJOR EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Meter. Actually, we spend four to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars each year for major equipment. We have not in the past been 
justifying it item by item. We have a backlog list of major equipment, 
and with the approximately $500,000 we get each year so much is 
allotted to each institution. They buy the most important items of 
equipment which they require. We can give you a list of their needs. 


A 


It will total well over $2 million. 

Mr. Rooney. That will be something like the set of sheets you 
gave us a while ago for repair and improvement projects of $1,584,000 ? 

Mr. Merer. Yes, sir; it would be. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that your ambitious, overall program that was not 
thought so much of by the President and the Bureau of the Budget, 
since they only allowed you half a million dollars. 

Do you have a similar set of figures for equipment ! 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. I can furnish that by institution. 

(The requested material foliows:) 
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Summary of major equipment required 








Institution and location Number of Total 
items amount 
Btn! 
United States penitentiary: | 
nn, WDE Soon... nna heee Sais gc em eneacmudane | 27 $63, 624 
IS an oo ee ak ae eed ta 59 134, 915 
I 67 82, 776 
ia BSE Coed Be Be BE code = 229 249, 525 
MeNeil Island, Wash --..............-- inp hateinmn inate shatca te 133 106, 293 
Terre Haute, Ind_- a le ee eae etnies aie dake ee 48 54, 609 
Federal Reformatory for Women, Alderson, W. Va__..__..__-__.-- cote ay 76, 841 
Federal reformatory: 
Chillicothe, Ohio 107 254, 690 
E] Reno, Okla_-- : Cadel os inhale Saeb ie 130 76, 859 
National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C-___- 197 116, 708 
Federal reformatory, Petersburg _- , : 99 143, 815 
Medical center for Federal prisoners, Springfield, Mo_-. 152 174, 860 
Federal correctional institution: | 
Ashland, Ky-. ; santele € 71 | 54, 656 
Danbury, Conn---- ; : ‘ ‘ 35 36, 137 
Englewood, Colo-. z | 62 77, 378 
La Tuna, Tex- ‘ 147 81, 488 
Milan, Mich-._- 4 ; 35 24, 445 
Federal detention headquarters, New York, N. Y- 18 4, 268 
Federal correctional institition: 
Seagoville, Tex ce | 101 | 61, 625 
Tallahassee, Fla | 21 7, 57: 
Terminal Island, Calif | 144 | 100, 570 
Texarkana, Tex 04 | 70, 723 
Federal prison camp: } | 
Florence, Ariz Satdicoal ; | 31 | 33, 131 
Mill Point, W. Va : 16 15, 171 
Montgomery, Ala. -_- . 7 9 4,720 
Natural Bridge, Va... : Sethe ihodddd soe | 19 8, 369 
Tucson, Ariz hile tadaeeh deena ds ; 75 95, 529 
Alaskan jail system, Anchorage, Alaska___.............--..----_-_-- ea 68 | 16, 123 
kit ickthdcninshesnecnsnen stidckdanstldsadtcaaghansewekhnaskpanllnde 2, 288 2, 237, 426 








Mr. Bennetr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, taking into account this 
repair item, the value of our plant in these 29 different institutions is 
at least $200 million. If you took as low a figure as 2 percent for 
plant maintenance and upkeep, you can see what it would come to. 
Weare asking for $500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You are asking for an amount of $1,584,000, but all 
you had approved by the Bureau of the Budget was the sum of 
$500,000: is that correct ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the figure of $297,000 for maintenance 
and operation of institutions, do you have the details with regard to 
that ? 

Mr. Meter. Mr. Chairman, that is handled somewhat the same way. 
Each year we have a base amount that we are able to pass out to the 
institutions in quarterly allotments. The maintenance and operation 
part. of our appropriation goes toward not only keeping ? the build- 
ing and operating the plant, but also for the operation of the utility 
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systems, motor-vehicle fleets, and administrative expense. Each year 
the prices of all of the things that go into these functions, under this 
heading, are going up, so that more money is needed. 

As we show on page 11-17 of our justifications, we had to divert 
$200,000 of the maintenance and operation money to personal services. 
There are always some mandatory items under that heading that have 
to be taken care of, so the routine maintenance of the institution 
usually suffers. They cannot do the painting and repairing of roofs, 
for example. They just do not have the money for that this year. 

We have a list, too, if you would like to see it, of the deferred- 
maintenance items. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; we would. 

Mr. Meter. These are the minor items that the institutions try to 
take care of with that maintenance and operation money. They are 
really the small jobs. Added up, they take a lot of money, but, indi- 
vidually, they are small, and that is the reason they were not origi- 
nally included in this $500,000 in the “Buildings and facilities” 
appropriation which your committee permitted us to add about 2 
years ago. As you will see, what we are actually getting is only a 
$97,000 increase. We are never able to keep up with the higher 
prices and the increased number of these items which we call routine 
maintenance. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to what you call routine maintenance 
items, your total request or your total program is how much ? 

Mr. Meter. The increase, as you know, is only $97,000, but, actu- 
ally, for the maintenance of these institutions, I can give you what 
we spent last year. 

In fiscal year 1957, for routine maintenance items, the maintenance 


of buildings and grounds and facilities at our institutions, in the 
37 different locations from Nome, Alaska, to Tallahassee, Fla.—we 
had to keep up all of those facilities with a total of $736,347. In the 
current fiscal year, because we had to transfer $200,000 to personal 
services, they will have only approximately $500,000 for such routine 
maintenance. We simply did not have it to allot. 


HEARING AT THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. How much time did you spend on this budget of 
yours with the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr, Bennerr. One session. The Budget Bureau people, however, 
had some of their staff visit our institutions during the past year. 
They visited several of them, in fact. 

Mr. Roonry. The hearing that concerned your budget; how long 
was that? 

Mr. Bennett. My recollection was half a day. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions on this? 

Mr. Cievencer. No questions. 


24825—58——16 
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BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Program by activities: 
1. Construction: 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
-|-- 





| 
1958 estims ate | | 1959 estimate 





(a) Maximum security institution $6, 691 $10, 000 

(5) Western youth guidance center-_- 682 7, 500 | 
(c) Powerplant, Lewisburg, Pa-_._. wf | $400, 000 

(d) To complete farm dormitory, Leavenworth, 
Mitesh. . 34. ids. 43 ¥ -hes Salen be saat 30, 558 | 300, 000 | 139, 000 
(e) To complete farm dormitory, “Terre Hi aute, Ind_} 170, 609 | 125, 000 99, 000 
(f) Kitchen and dining hall, Petersburg, Va- 102, 090 130, 000 21, 000 
(g) Other_- as : 211, 147 | 398, 114 | 542, 000 
2. Repairs and improvements 502, 510 | 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Total obligations--_-_- 1, 024, 287 | 1 470, 614 | 1, 701, 000 

Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward 5 —244, 901 | —895, 614 | —425, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward-.------- ; = 895, 614 425, 000 224, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) - 1, 675, 000 L 000, 000 | 1, 500, 000 


Cones aeeeenee 


1959 estimate 


| 1957 actual | 1958 estims nate| 108 
ss a. 
| 








Total number of permanent positions 15 | 37 | 37 

Average number of all employees 15 36 36 

Number of employees at end of year | 11 35 | 35 

—_— 

Average GS grade and salary... non 6.9 = , 836 6. 6 +4, 370 0 | 6 6. 6 $4, 370 
01 Personal services: tT . 

Permanent positions_- a ee | $72, 126 $157, 040 $157, 040 

Positions other than permanent___ ee 3, 843 5, 000 5, 000 

Oe TEE WN WI an, on wm wnccicrnnmmmomadvinn ee 3, 917 5, 300 5, 300 

Total personal] services..................- 79, 886 "167, 340 167, 340 

me” Tams Gn ee 5) dik. 5 od. Se oor ei eeek desk. 944, 401 1, 303, 274 1, 533, 660 

EE Cin seinciexncatatane euiaesvbdebeninpenegen 1, 024, 287 470, 614, 1, 701, 000 





Mr. Roonry. The next item is that for “Buildings 
Federal prison system.’ 

Mr. Bennett. Of the total $1,500,000 requested for “Buildings and 
facilities,’ Mr. Chairman, we have already discussed the $500,000 
which will be used for plant repairs at the 29 different institutions. 
This is an amount which was given to us back in 1957 and has been 
continued up to now. In addition to that, we are requesting the 
sum of $120,000 to make repairs to the main building at Alcatraz. 
That building has been in need of repairs for a long time, but it is 
becoming extremely serious now. It involves the replacement of some 
windows, a major roof repair, and some repairs to the towers, cat- 
walks, ete. This estimate is based on a survey of the institution made 
by the staff of the Public Buildings Service of the General Services 
Administration. 

Another item is $20,000 for the heat control system at Ashland, Ky. 


We find that these systems of heat control are very helpful in reducing 
our fuel costs. 


and facilities, 


ALCATRAZ PRISON 


Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, before you get to the item on Ashland, 
do you have any present plans to abandon ‘Alcatraz? 
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Mr. Bennett. No present plans, Mr. Chairman, for abandoning 
Alcatraz. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the present population of Alcatraz? 

Mr. Bennerr. Two hundred and seventy-four on January 9, 1958. 

Mr. Roonry. The normal capacity is 336? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right, sir. 


HEAT CONTROL SYSTEM AT ASHLAND, KY. 


Mr. Rooney. What about the Ashland, Ky., heat control system ? 
Mr. Bennerr. That is to enable us to install this system which we 
think will be helpful in reducing our power plant costs. 


FARM DORMITORY AT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


We are also asking for $95,000 to enable us to complete the farm 
dormitory at Leavenworth, Kans. Frankly, the costs of that build- 
ing have exceeded our estimates and to complete it as originally 
planned would require $95,000 additional. 


CONVERSION OF DORMITORY AT LEWISBURG 


Mr. Roonry. Have you completed the conversion of the dormitory 
at Lewisburg ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir; we have not. They are in process now, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How long before that will be completed ? 

Mr. Bennetr. That is being done by our own prison labor, Mr. 
Chairman, and it will probably g go over another year or 15 months. 
It is a very difficult repair job. Also we have had to renovate an- 
other section of the institution as a dormitory so that we could evacu- 
ate the section of the institution that we wanted to convert to single 
rooms. It is progressing satisfactorily and we will be able to very 
much improve that institution and make it much safer and probably 
prevent another incident like the Remington incident. 


NEED FOR NEW POWERPLANT AT LEWISBURG 


At Lewisburg, also, we have need for a new powerplant and a 
new electrical substation. Lewisburg has now been in operation for 


some 27 years and the powerplant is not only obsolete, extremely 


costly to operate, but it is hazardous. 

This committee was good. enough to include an item last year in 
our appropriation for this plant but it was eliminated in the Senate. 
We have come back again, since we considered this an emergency, 
and ask that that item be restored on a 3-year spread. 

Mr. Roonry. What will be the total cost ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Our total cost is estimated at $1,750,000, last year. 
It is to be remembered that that estimate of $1,750,000 goes for boilers, 
generators, turbines, and things of that kind, the prices of which are 
spiraling upward. We will do the best that we can within that 
appropriation, but costs are going up rapidly. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Rooney. I should point out that the item with which we are 
now concerned entitled “Buildings and facilities” is to be found be- 
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ginning at page 97 of the committee print and beginning at page 1 
of tab 12 of the justifications, which page we shall insert at this point 
in the record. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements 


reese + ee ee ee ee Gatete tae aaiae $1, 000, 000 
Ne dang ete pint a gacteansncemigipipenggtaten, cabbie ididcy aasata dad. When 1, 000, 000 
I ee ah fa aaa cc ices esha nn ped imine nana cempsnikaaedtamcamscacacion’ .caaak eae 
DR, ete, AUR HINO? TIOO nc ce coded ncknneeieennppan snes 1, 500, 000 


The funds requested under this appropriation for fiscal year 1959 are required 
for the following projects: 








Project Institution | Amount 
Repairs and improvements Various institutions __- ; : | $500, 000 
Thermostatic heat control systems_......| Ashland, Ky. and Petersburg, Va | 40, 000 
| United States penitentiary: 
Electric substation - 3 Lewisburg, Pa- -- | 100, 000 
Repairs to building 68 | Alcatraz, Calif... ..--- d dias bas 120, 000 
Farm dormitory-.- | Leavenworth, Kans. : 95, 000 
Do-_. : | Terre Haute, Ind 95, 000 
Additional facilities... | Federal Correctional Institution, Milan, Mich-_| 100, 000 
Rehabilitate communications | Various institutions ante | 50, 000 
Powerplant _--_.--.--- ....| United States Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa 400, 000 
| — 
Total_- saat aca Schreud ac oalatareueee ne pockiwe ties iaveatecaieed | 1, 500, 000 





ELECTRICAL SUBSTATION AT LEWISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to Lewisburg, when you refer to the 
powerplant which was estimated at $1,750,000, does that include the 
electrical substation or is that a separate item ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. That is a separate item. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total estimated cost of the electrical sub- 
station ? 

Mr. Bennetr. $100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. The money included in this budget request would com- 
plete that, would it not ? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please proceed ? 


PROJECTS AT MILAN, MICH., AND PETERSBURG, VA. 


Mr. Bennetr. The next item is for the completion of the adminis- 
tration building at the correctional institution at Milan, Mich. That 
was authorized last year by granting us the sum of $100,000, but on 
completion of the plans and specifications, we find that the cost of the 
job will be approximately $200,000 and we are, therefore, asking for 
$100,000 in this item. We are also asking for Petersburg, Va., the 
sum of $20,000 for the heat control system. Again, this is to install 
a modern facility which we think will reduce our plant costs. 


COMPLETION OF FARM DORMITORY AT TERRE HAUTE, IND, 


We are also asking at Terre Haute, Ind., for the sum of $95,000 to 
enable us to complete the farm dormitory at that institution. 
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As in the case of Leavenworth, this is the same type of dormitory 
and it is because of increased costs of material, particularly steel. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did we appropriate for this 2 years ago? 

Mr. Meter. $300,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you find that the costs will rise to $395,000 ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many men will this accommodate when it is 
completed, if your present plans were to materialize ? 

Mr. Bennett. 240 men. 

Mr. Roonry. The next item ? 


REHABILITATION OF COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Bennerr. The next item, Mr. Chairman, is for a total of 
— to enable us to maintain and rehabilitate our telephone sys- 
tem largely, and our alarm system in the various institutions. The 
main item is for a new switchboard at Alderson, W. Va., for a total 
of $25,000. That likewise is a program that is continued over the 
years. We have to spend a certain amount on that each year, but 
it is included in this major repairs and replacements item. 

Excuse me, I am told it is not. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bennerr. That completes that item, Mr, Chairman, making a 
total of $1,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not told us very much about that figure of 
$50,000; have you? 

Mr. Bennett. It is on this $50,000 for the rehabilitation of our 
communications system which is largely for repairs to our telephone 
system, our alarm system, and for our intercommunications system 
between the guard towers. The largest item in that is for a new auto- 
matic switchboard for Alderson, W. Va., at a cost of $25,000 and 
also for reworking the communications systems at LaTuna, Tex., 
and the cost there is $7,000, while at Chillicothe, Ohio, the cost is 
$12,000. 

There is an item of $6,000 in there for supervision of the inmates 
to do this work. 

Mr, Rooney. What are the details of that item of $6,000? 

Mr. Bennerr. That is the estimated salary of one man who super- 
vises these inmates. What we have tried to do is to do all of these 
jobs with our own inmates, not only because it keeps down the costs, 
but because they are done by classes of people who are learning to 
be electricians. This will be done by the electrical training class. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHBOARD AT ALDERSON, W. VA 


Mr. Rooney. I note that on page 10 of these justifications with re- 
gard to this item, the following statement is made: 

* * * The new switchboard for Alderson, planned and requested in the fiscal 
year 1958 estimates, could not be purchased because the total amount was not 
appropriated. 

Did the Congress not allow the full amount in connection with this 


in the current year’s bill, when we took action upon it less than a 
year ago? 
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Mr. Meter. The total request in October 1956, was for $7 million. 

Mr. Rooney. We did not ask you that. Did we not approve every- 
thing, except as specifically mentioned in the committee report, the 
matter of the two new prisons, and the Alaska jail? We approved 
everything beyond that, did we not,:including the amount of $1,750,- 
000 for the Lew isburg powerplant; is that right? 

Mr. Meter. I do not know. 

Mr. Benner. I know that you included the powerplant. I can- 
not answer that question in detail. We put in, as you remember, a 
total of $7 million in our report. 

Mr. Roonry. Did not this subcommittee, the full committee, and 
the House, allow that sum of $45,000? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did not the Senate approve that and concur in it 
since the only action that the Senate took different from the House 
action was to cut out the money with regard to the Lewisburg power- 
plant? Is that not so, or what have you to say ? 

Mr. Bennert. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Then if that is so, you got the money last year and 
now you come along and say that the new switchboard for Alderson 
planned and requested i in fiscal year 1958 estimates could not be pur- 
chased because the total amount was not appropriated; is that true? 

Mr. Bennett. No; I do not think it is. 

Mr. Rooney. Your justifications are wrong? 

Mr. Bennett. It sounds that way. 

Mr. Roonry. Again, you outmaneuver me because you always admit 
when you are wrong. 

Mr. Bennett. It is always hard to keep these things straight. I am 
amazed at your memory and that of your clerk, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Merer. That had reference to our estimates as they were sub- 
mitted to the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened to that $45,000 ? 

Mr. Meter. We are using it as planned. 

Mr. Rooney. For what purpose! 

Mr. Merer. We are using it this year at some other institutions. 
We are using it at Atlanta “and Milan-and the Milan replacement is 
going 

Mr. Roonry. Now this becomes even more amazing. Did you ask 
the Congress for money for a new switchboard at Alderson last year ? 

Mr. Merer. I would have to look at the estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you? 

Mr. Bennetr. You have the better of us, Mr. Chairman. Probably 
we have. 

Mr. Meter. No, sir. 

As I said, we asked for it from the Budget Bureau and that state- 
ment was erroneously included in our estimates to you this year. 
This is how we are going forward with the $45,000 which you gave 
us for fiscal year 19! SOaie: 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you put a statement like that in these justifi- 
cations? The Congress appropriates the money and when you say 





rt 
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to this Congress that the new switchboard for Alderson planned and 
requested in fiscal year 1958 estimates could not be purchased because 
the total amount was not appropriated, you are not true? 

Mr. Bennett. Can I say 

Mr. Rooney. The fact of the matter is that you never even asked 
the Congress for the money. 

Mr. Bennetr. May I ask that our statement be stricken ? 

Mr. Rooney. I would like to grant that request but after all we 
have been through in order to find out about this statement in your 
submission, I do not think that that would be the thing to do. 

You do not mean to forgo the new switchboard at Alderson for 
another year, do you? 

Mr. Meter. We will buy it. 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean forgo the money for it? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Bennett. I hope that we do not have to. 

Every time we postpone an item it comes up to trouble us again. 





Support or Unrrep Srates Prisoners 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 








Program by activities: Care of United States prisoners in non- 
Federal institutions (total obligations)... ......._..___- , $2, 535, 577 $2, 550, 000 $2, 800, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available ‘ 264, 423 | bi 


Appropriation (new obligational authority)__....__- 2, 800, 000 2, 550, », 000 | 2, 800, 000 


Object classification 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





03 Transportation of things | $122 | oe ae <= 
04 Communication services 40, 345 | Gniwiah 
07 Other contractual services. __- 2, 486, 393 $2, 540,000 | $2,790, 000 
08 Supplies and materials were eal 109 | 1,000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions , 7,723 | 8, 000 | 8, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. | 885 1, 000 1, 000 

Total obligations Oe al 2, 535, 577 | 2, 550, 000 | 2, 800, 000 








Mr. Rooney. The third and final item for the Federal prison system 
is that for the support of United States prisoners which appears, 
beginning at page 99 of the committee print and page 1 under tab 13 
of the justifications. The request is in the amount of $2,800,000, which 
would be an increase in the amount of $250,000 over the appropriation 
for this purpose in the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
At this point in the record we shall insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of the 


justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1958 . a : 
I Aa I ee 2, 550, 000 

















scucsaascadtddass sudeurienatdedhiaseenenttaeiene deta ies uae 250, 000 
Requirements 
Activity Difference 
1958 1959 
1. Care of United States prisoners in non-Federal 
institutions........... gétdcnnnoudndaneeuscebebne $2, 550, 000. | $2, 800, 000 $250, 000 
apt EEE Gir NC UOUDL, WTI nui ciciuiciasaitatinaia clarienbwio anahenets nie tibtemininnun eaiabbiamatenin 2, 800, 000 


OBJECTIVE 


The act of May 14, 1930 (18 U. S. C. 4042), placed responsibility on the Bureau 
of Prisons for furnishing suitable custody and providing for the safekeeping 
and care of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses against the United 
States, held as witnesses, or otherwise. This appropriation is required to cover 
the cost of keeping prisoners in non-Federal institutions. 


PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION 


The Bureau of Prisons contracts with State, county, city, and private insti- 
tutions to care for Federal offenders while being held for trial, as witnesses, 
or when serving short sentences. Medical care is obtained by special contracts 
or on a fee basis when it is not included in the regular institutiona] contracts. 
Special guard service must be secured when required during hospitalization. 
Non-Federal jails are inspected by Bureau of Prisons personnel to insure suit- 
able quarters as required by law. 


WORKLOAD AND COSTS 


The expenditures are directly related to the number of prisoners apprehended 
and committed to the various non-Federal institutions and, therefore, fluctuate 
in relation to the jail days. Of the 180 contracts executed in 1957, 44 (32 
percent) were renewed at higher rates for a total increase in 1958 of approxi- 
mately $40,000 and a projected increase of another $50,000 in 1959. Rising 
per capita costs in the non-Federal institutions have made it necessary for 
the jails to increase the rates charged for boarding Federal prisoners. In 
view of the large number of contracts in effect on June 30, 1957 (662), and 
the trend of higher rates, it is anticipated that an increase in per capita costs 
will take place in 1958 and 1959 as reflected on the following statement. Jail 
days increased in 1957 as compared with 1956, and present indications are 
that the upward trend will continue in 1959, 
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Comparative workload and cost statement 














| District of Columbia Jail | Other non-Federal institu- | Total 
tions | 
Fiscal year at se Btls Bie . = 

|Jail-days| Cost Per | | Jail-days | Cost | Per Jail-days Cost | Per 
| ice jeapite a| lcapita 

| | 
1952 86, 295 |$250, 965 | 1, 206, 611 \s1, 990, 336 1$1. 64 | 1,292,906 ($2, 241, 301 | $1.73 
1953 | 113,807 | 32% | 1,160,093 | 2,020,583 | 1.74 | 1,273,900 | 2,361,630 | 1.85 
1954 | 145, 443 | 1, 352, 608 | 2,543,475 | 1.88 | 1, 498, 051 | 2, 969, 132 1. 98 
1955 | 154, 634 1, 233, 590 | 2,370,136 | 1.92 | 1,388,224 | 2,820,315 | 2.03 
1956 _.| 175, 819 908,419 | 1,876,398 | 2.07 | 1,084,238 | 2,380,330 | 1 2.20 
1957 | 197,367 | 570, 913, 554 1, 924, 813 | 2.11 | 1,110,921 | 2,495,232 | 1 2.25 
1958 (estimated) | 225,000 | 664, 000 932,000 | 2,050,000 | 2.20 | 1,157,000 | 2,714,000 | 2? 2.35 
1959 (estimated) 228, 000 | 679, 000 942, 000 | 2,143,000 | 2.27 | 1,170,000 2, 822,000 | 2.41 


! Excludes Department postage. 
2 For 1958 the amount appropriated was only $2,550,000 and a deficit has been forecast. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bennett, I will ask you the usual annual question 
-with regard to this item. This an an educated guess, is it not? 
Mr. BE NNETY. Yes, sir; it is to defray the cost of boarding Federal 


prisoners in local jails and State institutions. It is an item that we 
cannot control. 


Mr. Rooney. It certainly has to be paid ¢ 

Mr. Bennertr. There are bills that have to be paid. However, Mr. 
Chairman, we are making an inspection of these institutions and we 
are not approving pro forma the contracts they ask us to execute 


but we are negotiating each and every contract upon the basis of 
services furnished. 


FEDERAL Prison INpbustries, INc. 


Program and financing 








| 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| — 
Pre 
Program by activities | 
1, General administration (excludes depreciation) --- -- - | $370. 490 $443, 000 | $443, 000 
2. Vocational training (excludes depreciation) ---- 535, 212 582, 000 649, 000 
_—— Serene 
Total program (obligations) -.- 905, 702 | 1, 025, 000 1, 092, 000 
Financing: | 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. —29, 484 | —25, 000 —25, 000 
Unobligated balance mo longer available cabo ; | 73, 782. |_. 





Limitation | 950, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 067, 000 


| 


ca EN 
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Object classification 














GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Total number of permanent positions_.......................- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....._. 
Average number of all employees. -- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than perms anent_- 
Other personal services ‘ 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken _- 


Excess of annual leave taken (—) over leave e: arned__- 


Total personal services_........... ett Da deen 


og a a einai 
03 «Tr: ansports ation of things Ktiaingbieinedetinste ei 
rea ns bebvouen 
Ge seen Ge Wut y Ser viees. gn cnc cece cccnee 
Oe es POE ng cn ck anes oceans. 
07 Other contractual services 


Audit by General Accounting Office--__- 
Supplies and materi ‘tals 
Grants, subsidies, an d contributions. 
Taxes and assessme nts 


08 
11 
15 


Total, general administration- 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__-. 
Average number of employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary - -- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions a a nine 
Positions other than permanent.-. 
Other personal services c 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken 
‘TOCR) MOTEOMAL SERVINGS... once nncnsucesans=s . 
Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility serv 
Printing and reproduction: 
nection with 
Other contractual services. - - 
Supplies and materials_- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 
Taxes and assessments 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 


ices_. 

Cost of inmate training in con- 
07 
08 


11 
15 


Total, vocational training _- 


Mr. Rooney. 

















is that entitled “Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated,” 


gins at page 106 of the committee print. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justifications with regard thereto begin at page 1 of tab 15. 
might be well if we inserted the entire set of justifications, to 


pages 1 through 10 of tab 15 at this point in the record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 








| 
1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
—|——__;-— 
| 
54 | 52 52 
Las cnis afebe ate be 1 1 
44 | 53 53 
42 52. 52 
8.3 $5, 964 | 3 _%, 080. 8.3 "$6, 163 
puerta : . 

$267, 189 | $316, 185 $320, 465 
1, 797 12, 000 9, 000 
207 1, 516 1, 533 
das 1, 919 622 

$98} ee cee een 
268, 971 331, 620 331, 620 
22, 521 | 28, 000 28, 000 
837 1, 400 1, 400 
3, 616 | 7,349 7,349 
17, 936 | 19, 151 19, 151 
1, 847 3, 000 3, 000 
840 1, 050 1, 050 
49, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
4, 922 | 5, 803 | 5, 408 
bicantalebis — 20, 500 | 20, 895 
ee ai 127 127 
370, 490 443, 000 | 443, 000 

| 

84 | 84 | 93 
6 | 6 6 
84 | 85 94 
SS SS } 97 
7.4 $5,128 | 7.4 $5,236|7.4 $5,258 
$385, 436 $414, 585 | $456, 425 
34, 075 | 34, 470 34, 470 
9, 153 7,095 | 7, 255 
3, 472 | 1,055 | 1,055 
432, 136 57, 205 | 499, 205 
9, 898 12, 000 | 15, 000 
978 | 700 | 1, 000 
1, 004 1, 000 1, 100 
4, 137 4, 000 | 6, 000 
28, 324 26, 000 30, 000 
1, 385 1, 500 | 1, 600 
56, 715 | 52, 052 | 64, 777 
26, 948 | 29, 668 
635 | 595 650 
535, 212 | 582, 000 | 649, 000 
905,702 | 1,025,000} —_—‘1, 092, 000 


The next matter with which we shall concern ourselves 
which be- 


It 
wit, 
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Summary analysis of estimates, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., administrative and 
vocational copense fund 





Adminis- Vocational 
trative | expense 
expense | 





Regular limitation 
Supplemental 





Additions: "Augmentation of vocational-training program w ith 
1 additional employment placement officer and 8 instructors - 





Adjustment in base 


443, 000 | 
443, 000 














LANGUAGE CHANGES 
None. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated, operates under sections 4121-4128, 
title 18 United States Code. The functions of the Corporation are (1) to estab- 
lish and operate industries in the United States penal institutions for the produc- 
tion of articles and commodities for consumption in the institutions and for sale 
to the departments and independent establishments of the Government; and (2) 
to provide such forms of employment and vocational training as will give the in- 
mates of all Federal penal and correctional institutions a maximum opportunity 
to acquire knowledge and skill in trades and occupations which will provide them 
with a means of livelihood upon release. It is also authorized to establish in- 
dustries and vocational programs in the military disciplinary barracks (18 
U. S. C. 4122 (d)). The first industry established under this act was a clothing 
factory at branch, United States Disciplinary Barracks, Lompoc, Calif., which 
employs approximately 103 military prisoners. The second industry which started 
operations in September 1956, was a clothing factory at United States Disci- 
plinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and now employs approximately 47 
military prisoners. 

In 1959 the Corporation is expected to operate 55 shops in 36 different lines of 
industry located at 23 Federal penal and correctional institutions throughout the 
United States. Sales of the products and services are restricted to Federal penal 
and correctional institutions and to other Government departments, agencies and 
independent establishments. Sales for the fiscal 1959 are estimated at $24 mil- 
lion with estimated net earnings of $2,666,000. 

The Corporation has sufficient funds to carry out its program as set forth in the 
budget, since its earnings from industrial operations pay all expenses and leave 
a balance for the payment of dividends. The Corporation has paid to the 
Treasury, from its earnings, $34 million during the period January 1, 1935, to 
June 30, 1957. It is estimated that $38,600,000 will have been paid in dividends 
by June 30, 1959. 


Total 1959 limitations 


| Vocational Administra- Total 
expense tive expense | limitations 
A @ 


Budget estimate, 1959 624, 000 443, 000 1 067, 000 


Increase in budget estimate over 1958__. 6 7, 000 | 67, 000 


Limitation 1958 $557, 000 $443, 000 R. $1, 000, 000 
. 
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VOCATIONAL EXPENSE 
Detail justification 


The Corporation is authorized to use its funds to provide vocational training 
of inmates without regard to their industrial or other assignments (18 U. S. C, 
4122 (c), 4126). 

The vocational expense limitation of $624,000 for 1959 is an increase of 
$67,000 over 1958 and includes $42,000 additional for personal services to cover 
9 additional employees as hereinafter indicated. 

The lack of a placement officer to cover the Northeastern United States has 
proven to be quite a handicap in providing employment opportunities in this 
highly industrialized section. It is proposed to establish an additional place- 
ment officer at the United States Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., to cover this 
area. During the fiscal year 1957, 2,432 released inmates were placed in 
private industry. It is anticipated placement will be more difficult during the 
fiscal year 1959 when it is estimated that only approximately 2,400 will be 
placed. However, it is felt this can be accomplished only with the employment 
of an additional officer to cover the Northeastern States. 

With the establishment of three youth centers it has been found necessary 
to provide additional vocational instructors to permit an adequate training 
program for them and certain additional classes have also shown to be needed 
in the reformatories. Accordingly, provision has been made for the employment 
of eight additional vocational instructors. During 1957 training was provided 
for 11,014. It is anticipated that during the fiscal year 1959 more adequate 
training will be provided for 11,500 inmates. The additional instructors to be 
employed are as follows: 

National Training School for Boys: Washington, D. C., 2 vocational instruc- 
tors. This is to set up a prevocational guidance and industrial arts program 
for the more immature juveniles in developing vocational interests and early 
work skills. 

Englewood, Colo., Youth Center: 2 vocational instructors. In order to meet 
the standards required for expanded apprenticeship training now being estab- 
lished, the instruction in related trades information classes must be expanded. 

Ashland, Ky., Youth Center: 1 vocational instructor. An additional voca- 
tional instructor is needed in the prevocational shop to handle the increasing 
number of boys going through this program. 

Tucson, Ariz., Youth Camp: 1 vocational instructor. This is to establish a 
general. shop and industrial arts program as a short-term training unit in 
developing basic work skills and occupational interests. 

El Reno, Okla., Reformatory: 1 vocational instructor. This will provide an 
advanced training program in auto mechanics. At present, training in this 
occupation is limited to routine maintenance work. 

Danbury, Conn., Federal Correctional Institution: 1 vocational instructor. At 
present, the vocational training program is restricted to on-job training and 
no instructor is available to organize and handle the related trades information 
classes necessary to supplement the shop work. 

The remaining $25,000 additional is to cover the constantly rising cost of 
instructional materials, books, films and travel and to provide for the extensions 
of the programs noted above. A summary of the increases follows: 


-"s 


~~ ~— 


“wr 
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ITEMIZATION OF LIMITATION REQUEST 


Limitation title: 15X 4500, Prison Industries Fund, Department of Justice— 
Vocational training expense 


: Increase (+) 
By accounts 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate or 
decrease (—) 


01 Net vocational personal service. .-..............-.-.....-- $457, 205 $499, 205 +-$42, 000 
ay A ‘intcatania aduatcheneainemgneanee 12, 000 | 15, 000 | +3, 000 
03 Transportation of things. jb daanihewgamdede ananiae 700 1, 000 +300 
Ch: COR SF ik. oid. ool hb R deen deecncnddemce 1, 000 1, 100 | +100 
Cy ne mntcontasunanennaee ‘ 4, 000 | 6, 000 +2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction: C ost of inmate ‘training in 

SE Wes cnn d panounnmedubecicinbimmamadinaaalt 26, 000 30, 000 +4, 000 
07 Other contractual services: P ayment of employees life | | 

ND as a cna chsnmovarkinhanpiuuastadunaminbians 1, 500 1, 600 | +100 
Ce ee He NI Ak icon ecnduwedctes costuns sures 52, 052 64, 777 | +12, 725 


11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: Contributions to | 
POO cite nt cccemt dns cidtinencncecnn eee 26, 948 29, 668 2, 720 








15 Taxes and assessments (social security) ..................- 595 650 +55 
Total vocational training expemse--__....._...........--. 582, 000 649, 000 +67, 000 
Less advances and reimbursements from other accounts. -| — 25, 000 IP Drtictiincesdinancit 
Net vocational training limitations....................-- | 557, 000 624, 000 +67, 00 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


The increase of $67,000 to $624,000 for 1959 over $557,000 for 1958 includes 

$42,000 increase for personal services as indicated on the preceding page. 
The estimated average employment of permanent personnel for 1959 is distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Number Number 
positions positions 
Locations Locations 

Warninten, DB. Cio c dc ccs Me TN in nance iricnink sient aioe 1 
BIGOTOOR: Fe a ¥ Biaiccn cae tiaducdun oi RD Pete. We Vii ccciisdccwnae 1 
I Terns eeetatetineicckentnleas 4| Montgomery, Als...........«... 1 
I: ne ecceptecbeoeseeeinee 7 | National Training School____---_~- 5 
Chillivothe, Obie......48.j..4..c o Pre We. ks 2 
ty Gait cin tennaes SF FRI, an crsiviteibetiinedbins 1 
4 EB Sr SER, Pe iin eeeae 4 
PeR UOT, GNONigiea h ceesceenencls ee 1 
CP i, 5c acral sienmisees 1 | Terminal Island, Calif._._...._____ 2 
Fe. a a | eee Bite 
Tanvenworth, TOUS. oncciiccnnnn< Gi Serer... Te ee 1 
REN I inca ess colisenes bevmekacdn cl & t "a - BT a his Soden ee Bae 2 


McNeil Island, Wash____----- 


i 
' 

' 
coe 
~~ 





Pits is ot rin detibicnenieensneanaeee 88 
The total average estimated employment of 94 for 1959 includes the equivalent 
of six full-time employees to cover the part-time instructors. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


The central office, located in the District of Columbia, is responsible for plan- 
ning, production, procurement, inmate training, and personnel for all industrial 
activities. It is also responsible for research work in industrial lines and prod- 
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uct design in connection with the installation of new industries, and the opera- 
tion and conversion of existing industries. The central office prepares con- 
solidated financial statements, conducts field audits and special examinations, 
purchases a substantial part of the raw materials used in the factories, super- 
vises and audits purchase and sales contracts and specifications; prepares and 
keeps up to date the schedule of products manufactured and determines selling 
prices. It contacts other Government agencies with reference to the use of its 
products and all orders from other Government agencies are received and con- 
trolled by the central office. 

Actual administrative expense was $370,490 for 1957 and is expected to be 
$443,000 for 1958 and $443,000 for 1959—no increase is requested. 

The administrative expense limitation of $443,000 is but 1.85 percent of esti- 
mated sales of $24 million. A summary of administrative expense follows: 


Administrative expense 


Increase (+) 
By accounts 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 





01 Net administrative personal services $331, 620 $331, 620 
02 Travel 28, 000 28, 000 
03 Transportation of things 1, 400 1, 400 
04 Communication services ; i 7, 349 7,349 
05 Rents and utility services ae 19, 151 19, 151 
06 Printing and reproduction. : 3, 000 3, 000 | 
07 Other contractual services 
Audit by General Accounting Office 25, 000 25, 000 . 
Payment to employees’ life insurance fund. 7 1, 000 | 1, 000 
I NS TI a oo isc kh tdetre soap nccoameeec : 50 50 |_- 
08 Supplies and materials ; 5, 803 5, 408 —$395 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund oe 20, 500 | 20, 895 +395 
15 Taxes and assessments (social security 127 127 
Total administrative expense limitations_- oun 443, 000 443, 000 |...- a 


Vocational expense by activities, fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, 1958, and 1959 
I - ‘ . , , ’ 


| 
| Nov. 30, 1957, 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | employment 
| | and applicable 
| expense 
By activities a oe = : d ce ee ee 
f t i } | 
Aver- | Aver- | | Aver- | | Total | 
ge Ex- age Ex- age | Ex- em- | Ex- 
em- pense | em- | pense * em- | pense | ployed} pense 
ployees ployees iployees | | 
a itn, a | veteniniginbieteciapgitl bts eels 
Central supervision of field | | 
operations 3 | $23, 295 4 | $30, 739 | 4 | $31, 549 | 3 | $27,324 
Employment and placement 5 43, 135 5 46, 113 6 55, 879 5 | 46,113 
Instruction and training 72 | 468, 782 76 | 505, 148 84 | 561, 572 | 76 505, 148 
Undistributed i | | 3, 415 
Average employment and | } 
total expenst 80 | 535, 212 85 | 582, 000 92 | 649, 000 285 | 582,000 
Less revenue from sale of | | 
products and service 29, 484 25, 000 | | 25,000 | | 25,000 
Net expense 505, 728 557, 000 | 624,000 | (3) | 557,000 
Savings 22, 272 | ’ } 
Total 528 000 | 
Total authorized permanent 
positions- --- 4 &4 93 84 
! This undistributed expense covers 1 vacancy as of Nov. 30, 1957. While there are 84 authorized perma- 
nent positions for fiscal 1958 there is only enough money for 79 permanent positions and since 78 positions were 


filled on Nov. 30, 1957, only 1 of the 6 vacancies can be filled this (1948):vear. The vacancy to be filled will 
be an instructor for the typewriter repair shop at Danbury, Conn. Werhope to fill this vacancy by transfer 
of a qualified instructor from the Fort Crowder Disciplinary Barracks in Missouri who is subject to a reduc- 
tion in force there. 

2 Includes the equivalent of 6 full-time employees to cover part-time instructors. 

8 Includes yearly salary of all employees on the payroll Nov. 30, 1957, salaries unexpended on the 1 vacancy 
indicated and estimated expenses for the fiscal year 1958, less estimated revenue from sales of products and 
services. 
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Administrative expense, ee years oe June 30, 1957, 1958, and 1959 























| Nov. 30, 1957, 
| 1957 actual | 1958estimate | 1959 estimate | employment 
| and applicable 
| | } expense 
By activities |__|} -———_ | x a 
| ' 
Aver- | | Aver- | Aver- Total 
age | Ex- age Ex- | age Ex- em- Ex- 
em- | pense em- pense | em- | pense | ployed| pense 
| ployees fn | Ployees | | 
Executive direction aah 3 | $30, 835 3 | | $36, 987 3 | $37, 233 3 | $ 36, 987 
Administration _-_- é< 22 | 198, 926 27 | 219, 514 | 27 | 221, 143 22 | 197,499 
Purchasing aetna 3 | 22,658 3 25, 273 3 | 25,317 3 25, 273 
Sales and production -..-......-.- 9 | 62,251 | 9 | 69, 666 9 70, 429 | 9 69, 666 
Engineering - ; syedtod 3 | 23,052 | 6 | 47,193 | 6 | 44,206 3| 33,053 
Construction - ‘ : 4) 32,768 5 44, 367 5 44, 672 4 37, 977 
Undistributed 5 | 9| 42,545 
| — 
Total administrative limi- | 
tation or estimate____... 44 | 370, 490 53 | | 443, 000 | 53 | 443, 000 () | 
Savings. Habre ke iSite eee 
Total permanent positions. i 54 | 422, 000 | 52 a see] 52 i+ 52 
| | ' 





1 Includes yearly salaries of all employees on the payroll Nov. 30, 1957, salaries unexpended on the 9 
vacancies indicated and estimated expenses for the fiscal year 1958. 2 ‘of these vacancies must be held open 
for employees on leave without pay. The vacancies for the 2 engineers, budget officer, and traveling auditor 
have not been filled because of diffieulty in securing qualified personnel. The remaining 3 vacancies—a 
secretary, clerk-stenozra her, and cle:k, It is considered essential that funds be available for em>loyment 
of personnel when the need occurs. Operating over 50 factories in over 20 institutions requires flexibility 
in administrative services and personne], 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AUDIT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The General Accounting Office has made commercial type audits of our records 
each fiscal year since 1945 pursuant to Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) 
without any exceptions that have not been resolved. The audit report for fiscal 
year 1956 (H. Doe. No. 171, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) did not contain any recom- 
mendations to the Congress. The General Accounting Office report states that: 

“The audit disclosed no matters which, in our opinion require legislative 
action by the Congress; consequently, no recommendations are being made to 
the Congress at this time. During the audit, suggestions for improvement of 


various accounting and budgeting procedures and practices were discussed with 
officials of the Corporation.” 


The Corporation has carefully considered and reviewed with officials of the 
General Accounting Office their recommendations for improvement of procedures 
and practices. Those items having application have been adopted and those 
items which the Corporation feels have no application, insofar as our operations 
are concerned, have been resolved with the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Roonry. This request is for an authorization in the amount of 
$443,000 for administrative expense and $624,000 for vocational train- 
ing expense, a total of $1,067,000. This represents an increase of 
$67,000 in the vocational training expense area over the amount for 
this purpose in the current fiscal year. 


ACHIEVEMENTS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Where do we find the statement with regard to the earnings of this 
Corporation? Where do we find these for the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, in the committee print on page 112, 
but I can summarize that for you and indicate that this is to pay 
the sdnitiniitiadive expenses for operating industrial and manufac- 
turing enterprises in our institutions. This past year has been an 
excellent year and our gross sales reached a total of § $26,692,012, with 
net industrial profits of $4,571,109. This is the second highest amount 
on record and it is the highest of any peacetime year. 
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Fifty-four shops were operated in 28 institutions on an average 
with 4,115 inmates employed during the year. 

The Corporation profits go into the Treasury and they are also used 
to finance our vocational training program which provides trade in- 
struction for more than 11,000 inmates. 

Mr. Chairman, this past year a dividend of $1,500,000 was paid into 
the Treasury, bringing these payments into the Treasury to a total of 
$34 million since 1946. The additional authorization is requested 
out of the profits of the Corporation. The additional authorization 
is requested for some vocational training teachers, nine in all. Eight 
of these are to be teachers of various trades and one is to be an em- 
ployment-placement officer. This employment-placement officer’s job 
is to find jobs for men being discharged from our institutions. 

In view of the Government’s financial problems we have put an extra, 
extraordinary emphasis upon industrial activity this year. We have 
a number of our institutions that have been working night shifts. 
For instance, with an overtime shift we made upward of a million 
bags for the Post Office Department this past year, everything from 
the raw cotton to the finished goods. We have worked overtime in 
several of our other shops in order to earn an additional amount and 
also to supply our customers with their needs. In the past year for- 
tunately we have had no serious protests from any private industry. 

One of the shops that we started this last.year was a tire retreading 
shop down at our institution at Petersburg, Va., where we are taking 
in used tires largely from the Post Office Department and military 
services in that area and retreading them. 

It has proved to be a very good trade as well as providing some real 
profit for the Treasury. 

Among other things the Corporation cooperates with the Defense 
Department in that we manage and operate workshops in the Army 
disciplinary barracks. We have a shop that manufactures clothing in 
the Army Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Calif., and another one at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. This has proved to be a very healthy co- 
operative enterprise and the Defense Department has an outlet for 
labor in these disciplinary institutions which, of course, assists them 
considerably in their management problems. It has proved to be a 
pleasant relationship, so far as we are concerned. Also the profits 
from those enterprises come into the balance sheet of this industry 
corporation. The Board of Directors of the Corporation go over our 
operations twice a year when we have to report to them in detail on 
what we are doing. The value of our output is reported on and we 
report any protests that we may have and they look over our books 
and our accounts. 

This Corporation is made up of a representative of the Attorney 
General’s Office, a representative of Labor, a representative of Agri- 
culture, and a representative of retailers, and a representative of the 
Secretary of ian It has been a very satisfactory arrangement, 
on the whole, and the dividends we pay into the Treasury are increas- 
ing each year; and we are also getting a very important benefit in 
the operation of our institutional system because it enables us to 
provide practical training and also helps to teach men how to hold 
their place in a production line. It also enables us to prevent idleness. 

The profits of this Corporation have been used, in addition to paying 
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dividends into the Treasury, to some extent, for new factory buildings, 
and some vocational training shops, all of which have been authorized 
in detail by the Board of Directors of the Corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, our net industrial profit this last year was $4,571,109. 
If we go as rapidly, and our business holds up as well the next 6 
months as it has in the past, and if we put as much effort and overtime 
into it, we will sorcloahily have earnings of close to $5 million. 


SCHEDULE OF REVENUE, EXPENSES, AND RETAINED EARNINGS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point, we shall insert in the record the sched- 
ule of revenue, expenses, and retained earnings which appears at page 
112 of the committee print. 


(The schedule referred to follows :) 


Revenuc, expense, and retained earnings 



































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
A oo) BRO _..| $26,829,332 | $26,135,000 | $24, 135, 000 
Piette ch aadnnr bens fan 23, 036, 218 23, 187, ( 000 21, 504, 000 
Net operating income. .-.---.--- ae a : 3, 793, 114 2, , 998, 000 2, 631, 000 
Nonoperating income or loss (—): a a nd a 
Vocational revenue from sale of products and services 29, 484 25, 000 25, 000 
Proceeds from sale of equipment. ---- chcieaetea a tte deal ‘ 33, 129 40, 000 40, 000 
Net book value of assets sold (—)_.-.-- : 5 ; Laaae — 43, 227 —30, 000 —30, 000 
Net gain or loss (—) from sale of equipment-.-- -- 3 —10, 098 10, 000 10, 000 
——=S=S=S=..§-§$_-_-§$:$§-§$ ——[—[SSISIVS__ =e 
Net income for the year__..._-- ane ame si ws hntiiaiiaia 3, 812, 500 3, 033, 000 2, 666, 000 
Analysis of retained earnings: 
Retained earnings, beginning of year . oa ected 13, 235, 758 15, 548, 258 16, 181, 258 
Payment of dividend to Treasury (—) --.--- ..---------| —1, 500,000 — 2, 400, 000 bas. 200, 000 
\-— | — 
Retained earnings, end of year------ sbutasani .-| 15, 548, 258 | 16, 181, 258 | 3] 16, 647, 258 


Mr. Rooney. An examination of this page prompts me to inquire 
with regard to the falloff in revenue from $26.8 million last year to 
an estimated $26.1 —— this year, and to an anticipated $24.1 mil- 
lion in the coming yea 

Mr. Bennett. “Those estimates were made, Mr. Chairman, some 
considerable time ago and we did not have the orders in hand that 
we have now. 

Mr. Roonry. Are these figures, therefore, incorrect / 

Mr. Bennett. I would estimate our revenue for this year at least 
$500,000 in excess of the figure shown here. 

Mr. Rooney. That would still be less than last year, would it not ? 

Mr. Bennerr. About the same. 

Mr. Rooney. $26.6 million as compared with $26.8 million / 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Now we turn over to page 109 of the committee print 
where it is noted that the 1957 actual figure of “Customers’ orders 
received, sales of commodities and services,” was $27,809,587, and 
the estimate for 1959 is $23,310,000. 

Are both of these figures correct, or do you have a new 1959 
estimate ? 

Mr. Bennerv. I have a new 1959 estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you make that estimate to be? 


24825—58——_17 
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Mr. Benner. At this point, I would make it as substantially the 
same amount it was in 1958; namely, about $26 million. 

Mr. Roonry. That would still be almost $2 million below the year 
before, would it not ? 

Mr. Bennetrr. That is sales, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, but how do you account for that? 

Mr. Bennerr. Because, perhaps, of some change in certain of our 
items. As I indicated, we have been working overtime on this mail- 
bag order and we do not expect it to last over into the next year and 
we will cut back to our regular 40-hour week. 

As I said, I hope that we will continue to get orders. We are 
pressing and doing everything we can to maintain this Corporation 
at a high level. 

Mr. Rooney. I direct your attention to the same page; to wit, page 
109 of the committee print, and the statement with regard to net 
earnings. This schedule sets forth the actual net earnings last year 
at $3,812,500 as compared with $2,666,000 estimated in the coming 
fiscal year. This drop in earnings would amount to $1.2 million, if 
the figures were correct ? 

Mr. Bennett. This is for 1958? 

Mr. Rooney. 1959. 

Mr. Bennett. That is far too low, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you estimate the net earnings to be for 
1959? 

Mr. Bennetr. If we have as good a year, and if prices are main- 
tained, I would estimate it at $4 million. 

Mr. Roonry. This would be an increase over what they were last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr Rooney. What would be your present estimate of the $3,033,000 
for 1958? 

Mr. Bennett. Just a little short of $4 million, Mr. Chairman. 


REVISED PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS AND REVENUE, EXPENSE, AND RETAINED 
EARNINGS SCHEDULES 


Mr. Roonry. Would you be good enough to submit an up-to-date 
program highlights schedule, such as the one on page 109, and a 
revenue, expense, and retained earnings schedule such as shown on 
page 112, with the latest figures with regard thereto? 

Mr Bennert. Yes. sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 

If the estimated tabul»tion headed “Program highlights” appearing on page 
109 of the committee print had been made as of this date in view of the 
experience since the original estimate was made, it would be as follows: 


Program highlights 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Customers orders received: Sales of commodities and services $27, 809, 587 $27, 498, 246 $26, 910, 000 
Net earnings_- $3, 812, 500 | $3, 833, 000 | $3, 780, 000 
Payment of dividends to Treasury $1,500,000 | $3, 200, 000 $3, 000, 000 
Number of inmates employed full time : 4,115 | 4,144 4,094 
Number of inmates for whom vocational training is provided_| 11,014 | 11, 100 | 11, 500 
Number of inmates receiving monetary awards. - | 5, 447 5, 500 | 5, 000 
Amount of inmate awards granted — Seal $225, 334 $300, 000 | $300, 000 
Number of inmates assisted in job placements........... } 2, 432 | 2, 200 | 2, 400 
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Had the estimated tabulation headed “Revenue, expense, and retained earn- 
ings” appearing on page 112 of the committee print been made as of this date 
in view of the experience since the original estimate was made, it would be as 
follows: 


Revenue, expense, and retained earnings 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Revenue 


$26, 829, 332 $27, 735, 000 $27, 000, 000 
Expense 23, 036, 218 23, 937, 000 23, 255, 000 
Net operating income 3, 793, 114 3, 798, 000 3, 745, 000 
Nonoperating income or loss (—) 
Vocational revenue from sale of products or services 29, 484 25, 000 25, 000 
Proceeds from sale of equipment 33, 129 10, 000 40, 000 
Net book value of assets sold —43, 227 30, 000 30, 000 
Net gain or loss ( from sale of equipment — 10, 098 10, 000 10, 000 
Net income for the year 3, 812, 500 3, 833, 000 3, 780, 000 
Analysis of retained earnings 
Retained earnings beginning of year 13, 235, 758 15, 548, 258 16, 181, 258 
Payment of dividend to Treasury 1, 500, 000 —3, 200, 000 —3, 000, 000 
Retained earnings, end of year 15, 548, 258 16, 181, 258 16, 861, 258 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 
If there are no questions, that concludes the testimony regarding the 
Federal prison system. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY 


WITNESSES 


DALLAS S. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
PAUL V. MYRON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
J. L. DWYER, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





Py 
ind liquidation $653, 817 $656, 765 
» adjudication of claims 1, 134, 830 1, 144, 555 
573, 843 652, 427 
316, 357 391, 955 
s assets 71, 823 89, 208 
Total obligations 2, 750, 670 2. 935, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available- 249, 330 
Limitation .. ‘ 3, 000, 000 2, 935, 000 2, 500, 000 
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Object classification 


| | 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions--_-- , ‘ | 395 365 | 312 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions____.....-_- ‘ | 2 5 3 
Average number of all employees-.-_____-- maichiors <a 365 359 | 304 
Number of employees at end of year- _-_- 371 342 | 281 
Average GS grade and salary__.___- a | 8.3 $6,318 | 8.4 $6,471 18.5 $6, 537 
Average salary of ungraded positions : | $4, 392 $4, 392 | $4, 392 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions : aad 2, 293,624 | $2, 287, 558 | $1, 982, 825 
Positions other than permanent 12, 346 | 33, 650 | 16, 995 
Other personal services 4 ; | 50, 896 | 67, 607 | 32, 680 
Total personal services | 2,356, 866 | 2,388, 815 2, 082, 500 
3 Travel............- 5 ; 31, 574 | 27, 000 | 22, 000 
03 Transportation of things | 120 | 2,000 | 3, 000 
04 Communication services ebnst 21, 217 | 22, 000 | 19, 200 
05 Rents and utility services 129, 127 139, 940 | 136, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction a 10, 670° 9, 000 7, 750 
07 Other contractual services - - _- ‘ | 84, 044 | 76, 740 | 36, 375 
Services performed by other agencies__. alah 100, 000 ; 100, 000 | 100, 000 
08 Supplies and materials : . toad 8, 504 | 8, 635 | 7, 135 
09 Equipment-_-_-_-.__- ; ; 7, 162 | 5, 000 | 4, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- A | 153, 870 | 130, 540 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__ # }....--...-- }. aa 
15 Taxes and assessments : 1, 346 2, 000 | 1, 000 
Total obligations ; | 2,750,670 | 2,935,000} 2, 500, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of Alien Property, Department of Justice,” which is to be found in 
the other book of justifications. It begins at page 102 of the commit- 
tee print and at page 1 of tab 14 of the justifications. 

This is a request for an authorization of $2.5 million which would 
be $435,000 less than the amount authorized for “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of Alien Property,” in the current fiscal year. 

It might be well if page 3 of the justifications were inserted at this 
point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal ‘year 1959—Authorization: Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Alien Property, Department of Justice (trust account) 
Authorization (regular bill), 1958................--.. piissachantiesiel nda ‘ ; . $2,935, 000 

Net difference, 1959 under 1958: 


Requirements Difference, 
ee St Sis __| increase 
Activities | (+) or de- 
1958 esti- | 1959 esti- | crease (—) 
mate | mate | 
Per re a 
Management and liquidation. ‘ | $656, 765 213,334 | —$443, 431 
Administrative adjudication of claims-.-.__ 1, 144, 555 1, 395, 602 | +251, 047 
Litigation | 652, 427 498,688 | —153, 739 
Administration | 391, 955 333, 057 | — 58, 898 
Vesting of certain enemy-owned assets | 89, 298 | 59, 319 | —29, 979 
Total | 2,935, 000 | 2, 500, 000 —435,000 —435,000 
Total estimate of authorization, 1959. 2, 500, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Judge Townsend, do you have a statement to make 
with regard to this? 

Mr. Townsenp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make some 
informal comments. 





es 
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First, I would like to state that we have with us here Mr. Myron, 
the De puty Director of the Office of Alien Property, Mr. Hill, our 
legal adviser, Mr. Dwyer, and Mr. Gangloff. 

“Assuming that our program continues on its present basis, the 
next fiscal year should see the substantial completion of our program. 
For fiscal year 1959, the Office of Alien Property requests an author- 
ization to expend $2.5 million for the payment of general administra- 
tive expenses. You have probably also observed that this is $435,000 
less than was made available for the 1958 fiscal year. The requested 
authorization for the 1959 fiscal year will permit the Office to finance 
the 3 remaining activities; liquidation, cl: aims, and litigation, and to 
have an average employ ment of 308 positions, of which 93 will be 
attorneys and 915 will be clerical employees. Our authorization for 
1958 permitted an average of 363 positions and during the past 2 
years we have liquidated ‘property in excess of $50 million. 

Today, exclusive of General Aniline & Film Corp., there remains 
to be liquidated less than $18 million. In July 1957 we were success- 
ful in completing the sale of the vested shares of Hugo Stinnes Corp 
for which we received in excess of $19 million. There now remain 
only seven active business enterprises in which the Attorney General 
holds a substantial interest. 


PENDING VESTED PROPERTY CASES 


Mr. Roonry. Which seven are they? Will you insert that at this 
point in the record ? 

Mr. Townsenp. General Aniline & Film Corp. is the principal one 
of course, and there is also Spur Distributing Co., Karl Liebernecht, 
Arabol, and a patent-holding corporation which is called American 
Hyalsol. 

Those are the seven. 

Mr. Roonry. I heard only five. I may be looking at something else 
at the same moment, but I only heard five. 

Mr. Townsenp. I omitted Zeiss and Amerlagene. 


REVIEW OF LITIGATION MATTERS 


Litigation affecting two of these companies has been terminated 
and preparations are . being made for the sale of the vested interests 
in the companies; namely, Karl Liebernecht, Inc., 63 percent interest 
reoffering and Spur Distributing Co., Inc., 55 percent interest. 

We have just opened sealed bids on the first, and the Attorney 
General will announce his decision soon. On the other, advertisements 
of the public offering appeared in the Wall Street Journal and three 
other newspapers a few days ago. 

The vested shares in General Aniline & Film Corp. are involved 
in litigation. Of course, you must bear in mind that as long as 


litigation is pending we are not free to sell the shares. 
Mr. Roonry. You are not afraid? 


Mr. TowNsrenp. Not free to sell them. 
to sell them. 

Mr. Rooney. I wasstartled for a moment. 

Mr. Townsend. The Supreme Court has granted certiorari in this 

‘ase and plans for the disposition of this property must await the 


Court’ s decision. We expect the case will be argued this next March. 
24825—58——18 


We are not in a position 
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Because of the decrease in the work of the liquidation activity, we 
are requesting $213,334 for fiscal year 1959 as compared with $656,765 
in 1958. This will provide for 29 average positions in 1959 as com- 
pared with 80 average positions in 1958. Many of these experienced 
employees will be transferred to the claims activity in order for it 
to fulfill the requirement of substantial completion by June 30, 1959. 


CLAIMS ACTIVITY 


The major emphasis today, as has been the case for several years, 
is upon the claims activity of the Office. On July 1, 1956, there 
were pending in the Claims Section, 8,210 title claims and 19,993 debt 
claims. 

On December 31, 1957, there were 4,650 title claims and 16,329 
debt claims pending. This represents a disposition of 3,560 title 
claims and 3,664 debt claims. 

Included in the 16,329 pending debt claims are approximately 
15,795 Japanese certificates of deposit yen claims. We now have an 
administrative decision concerning these yen certificates and the work 
of processing the first of these claims involving the Sumitomo Bank, 
Ltd., has commenced. 

Of the 8,500 debt claims asserted against this insolvent bank, it will 
be necessary to send letters to 7,500 claimants and their attorneys to 
obtain information necessary for final action on the claims. 

The next step will be the preparation and mailing of appropriate 
orders of dismissal or proposed determinations for all of the 8,500 
claims, unless they have been withdrawn. When this work has been 
completed, a final schedule of payment will be prepared. The de- 
cision could still be tested in the courts if the depositors so decide. 
When this portion of the work has been completed, there will still re- 
main the 7,295 debt claims of similar nature asserted against Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

This will afford some idea of the amount of work yet to be done in 
the Claims Section to meet the deadline of substantial completion of 
the program by June 30, 1959. 

We are requesting, therefore, in the light of the program still re- 
maining and keeping our target date in mind for substantial comple- 
tion of this program, the sum of $1,395,602 for the claims activity, 
which will provide 159 average positions, an increase of $251,047 and 
20 average positions over the 1958 fiscal year. 


PENDING LITIGATION MATTERS 


In litigation there now remain a total of 569 matters still pending. 
These cases may be broken down as follows: 61 Federal court actions 
seeking the return of vested property or for the allowance of a debt 
claim. 

NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS 
Mr. Rooney. How many lawyers do you presently have in litiga- 


tion? It is from this area that your lawyers go into the District of 
Columbia District Court ? 
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Mr. TownseEnp. Yes. 

Mr, Rooney. I have in mind particularly the District of Columbia 
District Court. How many are assigned there now? 

Mr. Townsenp. Thirty-five who handle alien property cases in both 
the State and Federal courts throughout the United States. There 
are 241 miscellaneous matters and 267 State court probate matters. 
Most of those are in California. 

The 267 probate cases still in a litigable status are all that remain 
of over 8,000 estates in which the Custodian vested an interest during 
the war. 

The 241 miscellaneous cases are suits to reduce vested property 
to possession, to collect vested debts, or suits in connection with the 
administration of vested property, such as quiet title, partition, mort- 
gage foreclosure, and so forth, and cases involving claims proceedings 
under section 9 (a) of the act. 

[ believe that substantial completion of the litigation program will 
be realized within the next fiscal year. The litigation activity will 
require $498,688 to provide 53 average positions, 27 of which will be 
attorneys. This is a decrease of $153,759 and 17 average positions 
from the 1958 authorization. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that the authorization which we 
have recommended will enable us to maintain and to continue our 
consistent volume of production, so that the work remaining to be 
clone can be substantially completed by the close of fiscal year 1959. 

Those are all of the preliminary observations that I had in mind 
making, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps I can answer questions, 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the workload data, contained on pages 
12 through 28, at this point in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Vesting orders issued and total property vested to June 30, 1957 


Number of Value at 
ype of property vesting date of 
orders vesting 
Total ; 19,621 | $399, 053, 000 


Interests in business enterprises 828 171, 528, 000 


Patents, copyrights, and trademarks 


b 1, 427 | 1 12) 075, 000 
Real estate 702 7, 499, 000 
Mortgages and other interests in real estate 137 1, 336, 000 
rangible property 243 1, 389, 000 
Securities (miscellaneous ; 2, 154 | 33, 237, 000 
Notes, claims, and credits 1, 838 26, 829, 000 
Bank balances, currency, and coin 3, 404 45, 019, 000 
Life insurance and annuities 2, 259 3, 946, 000 
Safe deposit boxes 41 

Estates 4, 960 | 37, 110, 000 
Trusts 1, 452 | 48, 974, 000 
Guardianships 114 1, 711, 000 
Property in the Philippine Islands 62 &, 400, 000 


Values include only prevesting accrued royalties. 
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Intercustodial and foreign funds officer—Caseload 








Actual Estimate 
Cases or matters | ine ee eR oO ee 
| | | 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
| | 
JE Tl A Panam a. 25 aes . Sa | 
Vesting of satellite assets: | | 
Pending beginning of year- . 216 | 196 | 12 
Received ; ic 82 81 | 5h | 
Terminated | | 102 | 150 | 182 | 
Pending end of year | 196 | 127 0 | 
Divesting of property under Public Law 285: | 
Pending beginning of year | 1,006 | 906 | 606 
Received we | 0 | 0 | 0 
Terminated s Meséa 100 | 300 | 400 
Pending end of year | : in 906 | 606 206 
Intercustodial conflicts: | 
Pending beginning of year- 1, 139 | 1,011 953 | 941 | 795 
Received 90 27 | 2 | 4 0 
Terminated * 218 | 85 | 14 | 150 | 210 
Pending end of year : ; ie ; 1,011 953 941 795 | 585 


| 


Note.—These figures do not include cases of conflict involving claims of United States nationals against 
foreign enemy property custodians. In previous years such cases have been included but since they are 
handled by the Department of State iv appears more accurate to exclude them from the workload of the 
Office of Alien Property. 


Actual liquidation of property as of June 30, 1957 


Interests in business enterprises___......._._....._._......_._...._._._.. $150, 189, 000 

*atents, copyrights, and trademarks______-______ nae 12, 075, 000 
een? + ek 8s oS ed eh ie ls ee ee ; 9, 430, 000: 
Mortgages and other interests in realty______-___-___-_-__---__ 1, 730, 000 
Tangible personalty__- ee 1, 062, 000 


Securities (miscellaneous) __ a het Bee eam Ree A 106, 000, 000 
SOU A RRA A RN CE a cdo baka as cece enc ses eseesoy online mcealh pee 24, 560, OOO 


Bank Palaeces. CULTONCY, ANG COs. «n.d case cewain 40, 801, 000 
Life insurance and annuities___ a 3, 552, 000 
Interests in estates___- heat il 29, 024, 000 
Interests in trusts___- A 18, 572, 000 
Philippine property es 8, 900, 000 





Tern. os a he iaidipiomaaicaamaeek sl ceva aad * 405, 895, 000 
Total property vested to June 30, 1957 NEP eed oo Be ___. $99, 053, 000 
Changes in form and value of property to June 30, 1957 : 162, 000, 000 


Total value of property to be liquidated 4 561, 053, 000 
Total value of property liquidated to June 30, 1957_______- 105, 895, 000 


Total value of property to be liquidated subsequent to June 
30, 1957 - noth Soto dilegs hil tndieedial viel * 155, 158, 000 


1 Includes property returned in kind valued at approximately $34,500,000. 


Estimated liqui lation of prope rly, fiscal years 1958. 19 59, and thereafter 


During fiscal | During fiscal | After fiscal 


year 1958 year 1959 year 1959 
Interests in business enterprises $104, 094, 700 $26, 000, 000 
Real estate 203, 000 411, 900 $246, 500 
Mortgages, other interests in real estate, and personalty 248, 500 TRS, 400 182. 000 
Securities (miscellaneous 3, 092, 000 2. 679, 000 1. 850, 000 
Notes, claims and credits; bank balances 87, 000 50, 000 25, 000 
Life insurance and annuitie 200. 000 100, 000 
Interests in estates 500, 000 125, 000 
Interests in trusts 100, 000 250, 000 13, 725, 000 
Total 108, 825, 200 30, 404, 300 15, 928, 500 
lotal property to be uidated 155, 158, 000 
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i 
Business enterprise unit—Caseload 
Actual Estimate 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
| saad ’ Ss csetaneena cebbeagalain 
CASES OR MATTERS | 
' ' | 
Business enterprises under management: | 
Pending beginning of year__.........._..._...-.- 39 25 13 | 9 3 
EE arias csducccasisicchbinh adttiaiak initiating tienes 0 0 | 0 0 | 0 
Terminated -____ cit dace sasnchibeedblanis emercbanideaBamsdtactibania | 14 12 | 4 6 2 
fa ae 25 | 13 9 | 3 1 
Cases in liquidation: | 
Pending beginning of year...._......__.- aides 71 52 41 35 21 
Received . . nhadabcihittetnncudabtheteceenil 1 | 7 3 | 0 0 
Terminated. _........_-- stlpesionin ten aliabat pacciias 20 18 9 14 12 
ER Fe eal 52 41 35 | 21 9 
| | 
Liquidation section—caseload 
| _— ialiomamtieilitiiadc ee 
| Actual Estimate 
~ 1955 | 1956 | ~ 1957 1958 | 1959 
= 3 ae scp naeielall -———|- on asaseemll casio seein 
CASES OR MATTERS 
Blocks of miscellaneous securities: 
Pending beginning of year.__-. aac — 5, 085 4, 196 2, 910 1, 996 1, 321 
Received - . , <= ‘ 338 455 252 75 75 
Terminated _. - ' ‘ ispestuaea 1, 227 1, 741 1, 166 75 700 
Pending end of year- . ‘ ini 4, 196 2, 910 1, 996 1, 321 696 
Cases subject to compliance: | | 
Pending beginning of year--- cane —_— 1, 134 | 519 189 | 126 727 
Received : 2 - : 35 28 10 | 1791 0 
Terminated - . ; 650 | 358 | 75 190 | 175 
Pending end of year. . wa gul 519 | 189 | 126 727 | 552 





1 Estates and trusts, insurance and cost and expense cases to be serviced by Liquidation Section. 498 
cases actually transferred from Litigation Section on Aug. 1, 1957. 


Real and personal property unit—Caseload 


Actual | Estimate 
1955 1956 | 1957 1958 | 1959 
| = a aa ol ene ae ee 
CASES OR MATTERS | | 
| | | 
Pending beginning of year. 720 | 651 | 380 | 309 | 181 
Received ‘ 130 30 | 40 1 50 1 50 
Terminated - 199 301 | 111 | 178 | 171 
Pending, end of year 651 | 


380 309 181 | 60 


1 Expected to be transferred from estates and trust cases now in process. 
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Comptroller’s section—Caseload 








179 


Actual Estimate 
1942-54 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 
CASES OR MATTERS 
New accounts established 
and maintained other | 
than claims accounts 82, 000 500 400 350 300 250 
Claims accounts 79, 200 7, 000 7, 000 100 100 | 0 
Credit, release and cash 
receiptsadvices processed__ 186, 000 10, 300 7, 500 6, 000 6, 000 5, 000 
Vested property and ad- | 
ministrative expense | 
vouchers processed 63, 200 2, 500 2, 200 2, 000 2, 000 1, 800 
IBM cards processed 9, 616, 000 478, 000 308, 000 428, 000 400, 000 300, 000 
Vesting, divesting, and 
amendatory orders proc- 
essed ‘ 20. 565 0 70 170 600 500 
Receipt and clearance of 
remittances (form PD-9 111, 334 6, 752 5, 594 4, 400 5, 000 4, 500 
Amount of remittances $385, 229, 631 |$20, 328, 648 ($44, 939, 565 |$32, 677, 424 |$90, 000, 000 | $35, 000, 000 
Disbursements and cash 
transfers: 
Number of vouchers 
paid 63, 794 2, 870 2, 568 2, 200 2, 500 2, 500 
Number of checks is- 
sued 184, 477 3, 369 2,919 2, 750 3, 000 3, 000 
Legal and Legislative Section—Caseload 
Actual Estimate 
1955 1954 1957 1958 1959 
CASES OR MATTERS 
Research and memorandums opinion work completed 748 788 750 700 
Legal instruments prepared and reviewed 302 243 250 250 
Correspondence 2, 375 2. OR6 2.000 2, 000 
Review of claims 62 127 180 200 
Applications for summary dismissa] of claims re- | 
viewed and approved 5, 958 3, 642 2, 850 | 2, 108 1, 100 
Patents vested: 
Pending beginning of year 14, 126 11, 857 9, 225 6, 876 4, 505 
Received _-_ | 0 0 0 0 0 
Terminated 2, 269 2, 632 2, 349 2, 371 1, 908 
Pending end of year 11, 857 9, 228 6, 876 4, 505 2, 505 
Patent license applications 
Pending beginning of year 24 12 5 6 3 
Received. 41 25 12 10 
Terminated ___ 53 32 ll 13 10 
Pending end of year 2 5 6 3 | l 
Patent contracts and interests in patents under | 
administration: 
Pending beginning of year 484 339 267 218 | 179 
Received _- 5 3 1 l 0 
Terminated P ; 150 75 | 50 | 40 | 50 
Pending end of year. 339 267 218 129 
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Claims Section—Caseload 


| 
Actual Estimate 
| 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 
CASES OR MATTERS | | 
Title claims | | 
Pending beginning of year } 7, 511 | 10, 040 8,210 | 1'5,597 | 3, 647 
Received 3, 935 | 60 23 0 0 
Terminated } 1, 406 | 1, 890 2, 636 1,950 | 1, 560 
Pending end of year 10, 040 8, 210 5, 597 1 3,647 2, 087 
Debt claims: 
Pending beginning of year 39, 997 | 23, 989 | 19,993 | 217,357 | 2 8, 657 
Received 44 | 0 } 54 0 | 0 
Terminated | 16, 052 | 3, 996 2, 690 3 8, 700 | 8, 450 
Pending end of year. 23,989 | 19,993 | 7, 357 28,657 | 2 207 
Looted securities: aa 
Pending beginning of year 805 75 | x 
Received __ | 55 40} 
Terminated 785 75 | 
Pending end of year. | 75 0 | 


JRSO | | o 


Pending beginning of year | 6, 948 2, 303 1, 303 

Received | | 0 |} 0 eto 

Terminated | 4, 64 1, 000 750 

Pending end of year | 2, 303 1, 303 | 553 
| 


' | ' { 


1! Approximately 1,800 of these claims are stockholder title claims all in connection with I. G. Chemie 
and in all probability will be determined in that litigation. Consequently, no action can be taken with 
reference to them until there is a final judgment in the stockholders 9 (a) suit. 

2 The above figure does not include 2,000 Hawaiian interest claims the outcome of which will be determined 
by litigation now pending before Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii, entitled “‘ Tagawa et al. v. Karimoto 
and Brownell,’’ No. 4023. These claims must be disposed of before a final schedule in the insolvent estate of 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., can be issued. ‘ 

’ This figure includes 8,000 yen certificate-of-deposit claims asserted against Sumitomo Bank, the dis- 
position of which is held in abeyance pending the outcome of the 3,000 yen certificate-of-deposit claims 
which are now before the Director upon exceptions from the hearing examiner’s recommended decision. 

4 The Dutch Government is asserting a claim to certain securities transferred by Dutch nationals to Ger- 
man purchasers pursuant to certain Dutch laws. This matter is presently being negotiated between the 
Dutch Government and the State Department. If the Dutch laws are given effect, this will result in 
approximately 100 additional certifications. 


Hearing eraminers—Caseload 





| 
| Actual | Estimate 

eZ | er 

1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 
_ a ats sion comes a eee gra * ; inion 

CASES OR MATTERS | | | 

Pending beginning of year- 146 | 3, 297 3, 352 167 130 
Received. : 13,270 | 154 135 | 174 100 
Terminated -. . , 119 | 99 | 3, 320 | 211 180 
Pending end of year. 3, 297 | 3, 352 167 130 | 50 





1 Includes 3,167 debt claims based on yen accounts with Japanese banks, which have been consolidated 
and docketed for hearing and decision as 1 case 
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Litigation Section—Caseload 














Actual | Estimate 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
CASES OR MATTERS 
Pending anes of year oe bios a meee 2, 456 1, 500 1, 124 1, 156 553 
Received_ ae ae 2 " ae 74 85 1 281 95 85 
Termin: ated_ aa ; eek dana 1, 030 461 249 2 608 205 
Pending end of year_- SPER SRL | 1, 500 1, 124 1, 156 553 433 


! Includes claims proceedings under sec. 9 (a). 
i, “en 498 estates and trusts and insurance matters transferred to the Liquidation Section on Aug. 
Od. 
Administration section—Caseload 








Actual | Estimate 
1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 

el pict i a pia aaa i eda 1 seinconsaespneil eae Repecscnstie 

Mail handled_ ee --| 207, 864 152, 031 143, 762 150, 000 125, 000 

Correspondence filed. ___- ; Sion ...| 160, 303 = 755 129,098 | 125,000 100, 000 

Folders prepared for new cases_.___- sien : 4, 72: 8,177 708 | 500 400 

Files consolidated _ ‘ 100, 380 186, 180 | 403,724 85, 000 50, 000 

Cash and security items received _. 2 ipo 9, 989 9, 173 9, 136 8, 000 7, 500 
Official records (cubic feet): 

On hand, beginning of year-_. canon 18, 443 17, 993 16, 846 14, 661 14, 161 

Received _- pel 275 265 260 250 200 

Disposed of__.___- is tal eat 725 1,412 2, 545 750 650 

On hand, end of year R oe 17, 993 16, 846 14, 661 14, 161 13, 711 
Seized records (cubic feet): 

On hand, beginning of year__..........---------- ED. Rend dnteaeahcdodsnbiauh den dibidianRmdderetiinin 

Received. bila PEND Baiidiisnhs coudhsaacdabbubueeesaathe | ejshinitapiéiboe 

Transferred to Federal Records Center..-.---_-- SO ReiithettindiRidinnindetsth caenniaalinieen 

On hand, end of year ii kis weet naa FOGG Hiidetds Gicuhnimdsvtintthanceuncansigmeneaiion 








NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS REQUIRED TO TRY A CASE 


Mr. Roonry. I am prompted to inquire how many lawyers you 
have been using on a single case? I understand that in a case down 
in the district court held before Judge Holtzoff early this past year, 
you had five lawyers in the courtroom at the same time trying the case. 

Is that possible? 

Mr. TownsEnp. I am rather astonished by that. Only one would 
be trying the case. The others might be looking on but only one 
would be ' trying the case. 

Mr. Rooney. Looking on or acting as jockeys, I do not know, but 
I do want to know if you need 5 lawyers to try 1 small case in the 
district court ? 

Mr. TownseEnpD. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not pay very much attention to the details of 
the case but it seemed that the amount involved was something like 
$10,000. 

Mr. Townsenp. We have cases involving amounts running over 
$100 million and only 1 lawyer in the court most of the time. 

Mr. Roonry. I was amazed when I observed 5 of your lawyers 
in Judge Holtzoff’s court. I made an inquiry after I saw all of 
these gentlemen concerned with the Government’s case. 

Mr. Dwyer. I think there is a possibility, Mr. Chairman, that 2 
or 3 of them were honor graduates assigned to the litigation section 
who were present, under instruction, to observe the conduct of the 
trial. 
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Mr. Roonry. No. As an old courtroom man myself, it looked as 
though the assistants who were older men were helping a younger 
fellow on histrial. Anyway, I was amazed. 

Mr. Townsenv. Only 1 lawyer on a case. It is always bad business 
to have more than one on a case. 

Mr. Myron. Except in the Interhandel case involving General 
Aniline & Film Corp., we have had 2 or 3 attorneys assisting on that 
case and appearing in the proceedings. There you have as opponents 
as many as 4 or 5 of the ablest and most experienced lawyers in the 
country. 

Mr. Rooney. We are not talking about that kind of case, Mr. Myron. 
We are talking about a run-of-the-mill case. 

Mr. Townsend. What kind of a case was it ? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not exactly know for I did not pay very much 
attention to the details. 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not recall any important decision by Judge 
Holtzoff lately, but unless it was something novel, I cannot imagine 
more than one trial counsel being present. 

Mr. Myron. I would like to check on that. 

Mr. Roonry. It was in the early part of this past year and it was 
before Judge Holtzoff. It was 1 of your cases and there were 5 
lawyers present. 

Mr. Myron. From our office? 

Mr. Roonry. I assume they were from your office because I inquired 
when I saw all of these lawyers at the Government table. I asked 
about them. I thought maybe some were investigators or FBI men. 
However, they were described to me as five lawyers from the Office of 
Alien Property. 

Mr. Myron. We would like to check on that. 

Mr. Rooney. It was not a holiday when they had nothing else to 
do but go down there. 

Mr. TownseEnpD. Sitting in there on trial term ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Myron. We would like to check on that and insert our findings 
in the record, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Roonry. All right. 

Mr. Townsenp. I cannot imagine their needing five lawyers on a 
case before Judge Holtzoff. It is incredible. 


DISPOSAL OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. PROPERTY 


Mr. Roonry. When the Attorney General, Mr. Rogers, was here, I 
made inquiry with regard to the General Aniline & Film property and 
it was suggested that I take up that inquiry with you. 

As T understand from your testimony today, you are not free to ar- 
range to sell that property until a court decision has been rendered. 
In the interim, have any people been permitted to examine the proper- 
ties and books of the General Aniline & Film Corp. ? 

Mr. Townsenp. No; no books and no property, but I have had in- 
quiries about having engineers look at the plants when we have definite 
dates for selling. Bearing this in mind 

Mr. Rooney. Has that been permitted ? 
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Mr. Townsenv. That has not taken place. It will be permitted 
under certain conditions or limitations when the time comes to sell. 

Mr. Rooney. This property will be sold on free bid ultimately, 
will it not? 

Mr. Townsenp, Absolutely. The vested shares will be sold at a 
public sale. There will be sealed bids and American citizens only 
will be eligible to bid. There is no question about that. As to pre- 
paring it for sale, that is another matter. You see the Supreme Court 
had previously denied certion ari in the Aniline case and the district 
court had entered an order of dismissal, so there was no litigation 
pending until they made a motion to vacate the order which was denied 
and took an appeal and the Supreme Court granted certiorari. That 
having been granted, the Supreme Court will review the legality and 
validity of the dismissal of the Interhandle suit by the district. court 
for failure to produce documents. 

The Interhandle position is that they were unable to produce these 
documents which were called for by the order signed on July 5, 
1949, and that failure was brought about by the action of the Swiss 
Government in seizing the documents. The question before the 
Supreme Court will be whether the district court was acting prop- 
erly in dismissing the Interhandle suit for failure to produce docu- 
ments under rule 37 of the Federal court. That is the situation as 
far as the Supreme Court action is concerned. The law is to this 
effect: That, while litigation is pending, we are not able, nor in a 
legal position, to dispose of the vested property. That is the situation. 

Mr. Roonry. Who asked for permission to send people in to look 
over the property ? 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not recall that anyone made a formal request 
along that line. I remember many months ago some investment 
banking people asked me whether or not—— 

Mr. Rooney. Price-Waterhouse? 

Mr. Townsenpv. They never mentioned that matter tome. A num 
ber of banking firms expressed interest in the General Aniline and 
Film situation. That is now a matter of common knowledge. 

Mr. Roonry. Nothing wrong with that. You want them interested 
so that when you finally sell the property they will be prospective 
buyers. 

Who wanted to send people in to look it over? 

Mr. Townsenp. I do not remember that anybody wanted to send 
people in, but I remember investment banking people talked to me 
along this line. They said, “When the time comes to sell, do you think 
there would be an opportunity to inspect the plants?” 

I said, “My guess would be that the board of directors would not 
authorize a general fishing excursion to see what the plants looked 
like.” 

I said, “I should imagine that competent, authorized engineers” 

Mr. Rooney. That would not be fair if certain Wall Street firms 
were permitted- 

Mr. Townsenp. They were not. Wall Street. 

Mr. Rooney. Strike out “Wall Street.” 

If they were permitted to make an investigation and others were not. 

Mr. TownseEnp. I was going to the second part of my observation. 
This will be permitted for ev verybody on the same terms and every- 
body will know about it. Only authorized, competent engineers 
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should be allowed to inspect a plant. In the first place, it takes an 
experienced engineer to go through a chemical plant and then there 
were also some other things involved. Second, I said that as to books, 
there will be no inspection of books. I said there will be no inspection 
of books by any outsiders under any circumstances at any time, but 
there will be figures which will be available to people properly inter- 
ested and these figures will appear in the prospectus which will be 
available to ever ybody. 

If you are looking for any definite breakdowns as to which items 
bring how much profit, I said, “I am pretty sure you will not find 
any such information there. You probably will find breakdowns as 
between divisions and companies, for dyestuffs and things like that, 
but it would be an outrage on this to have people running around 
making incompetent engineering guesses on it and peering through 
the books to see which camera made : a profit and which did not.’ 

Nobody in their right senses is going to permit anything like that. 
If our board of directors ever consented to something like that, I 
think we ought to have a new board. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not recall the name of that firm that made 
that request of you, do a ¢ 

Mr. Townsenp. No; I do not recall. I know there were two firms 
and one was Grace and the other was Bache & Co. I do not remember 
any others on the financial side. 

They were both financial people, of course, but I do not recall any 
operating people who talked to me about that at all. 

Mr. Roonry. Nobody has been permitted to go into an estimation 
of the profits, up to now? 

Mr. Townsenp. Certainly not. 

Mr. Roonry. One further question: This request is in the form 
of an authorization and if the amount requested, to wit, $2.5 million 
were approved by the Congress, that sum would not come out of the 
General Treasury but out of the funds in your hands; is that correct? 

Mr. TownsEND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLeveNGER. No questions. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much. 
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